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The historv of the evolution of the modem system of education 
in India may he likened to a great drama* 

The setting for this play is provided, not only hy the social, 
political, and constitutional history of India, but also by the 
social, political, and educational developments in contemporary 
England. Several Indian institutions were planned on similar 
institutions in England; often the controversies in Indian educa- 
tion arose from contemporary controversies in English education; 
and oftener still, a change in the educational policy of England 
had its echoes in Indian education, sooner or later. An attempt to 
inderstand Indian educational policy apart from this background 
^ Eke trying to understand an effect without knowing the cause. 
iE effort has, therefore, been made in this book to present this 
fting as clearly as possible and to correlate it to the various 
iges of the educational advance of India. 

The conflict of the drama lies in the struggle between the 
d and the New, between the effort — however well-intentioned 
night have been* — by non-Indians to impose a cheap imitation 
:he British educational system on India and the desire of the 
pie of the country to create a new system to meet their own 
aliar needs and problems. In the early part of the nineteenth 
' y, the indigenous system of education held the field. Soon 
/ards missionaries began to spread Western knowledge and 
courage the study of the English language and literature, 
q were joined by the Officials of Government and a few 
itened Indians who were either educated under the new 
m or valued its advantages, and between the combined 
as of these three sets of workers, the modern educational 
m saw the light of day. It thrived quickly for several 
c To begin with, the British people of the Victorian era 
••cently believed that their language, literature, and educa- 
methods were the best in the world and that India could 
1 better than adopt them in toio . Secondly , the Indians of 
*riod, on their part, were dazzled by their first contact with 
civilization and believed that their country could do no 
than imitate the British model; and thirdly , the system 
d an artificial popularity and importance because the 
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young men and women educated under it were freely employed 
in Government service* By the end of the nineteenth century, 
therefore* the old indigenous system of education disappeared 
almost completely from the field and a new system of education, 
which aimed at the spread of Western knowledge through the 
medium of the English language, was firmly established in its 
place* 

But a reaction soon set in. The sudden and great rise of 
other nations, such as Japan, exercised a profound influence on 
Indian public opinion, especially after the termination of the 
Russo-Japanese War, and made people look askance at the slow 
and unsatisfactory development of Indian education; a new 
spirit was gaining ground and, unlike the men of the earlier era, 
the Indians of the twentieth century began to study with reverence 
the cultural history of their own land; the Great War of 1914-18 
revealed to the world that there was something radically wrong 
with the civilization of the West and made people sceptical 
about the utility of the wholesale imitation of Western models. 
The net result was that Indians gave up the attempt to imitate 
England in Mo, and began to consider the creation of a new 
system of education more suited to their needs. Some of their 
attempts, such as the Visva-Bharati, or the Jamia-Millia, worked 
outside the official system, while others, like the Banaras and 
Aligarh Universities, worked within it. A characteristic common 
to both, however, was the desire to create rather than to imitate . 

An attempt has been made in this book to show the various 
aspects of this conflict and to trace its history. 

The actors in this drama may be divided into three groups— 
the missionaries, the European Officials of the Education Depart- 
ment and the Indian people. To the missionaries belongs the 
honour of being pioneers in the modern educational system of 
India and even today they are doing some pioneer work in several 
branches of social service that have not yet attracted Indian 
workers on a sufficiently large scale. The European Officials of 
the Education Department came upon the scene in 1855 and 
dominated the whole educational field until very recently. The 
Indian people themselves were the last to enter the stage. They 
began, in the early nineteenth century, by collecting funds for 
the establishment of “modern” educational institutions, and ? 
later on, undertook to direct and conduct them. In the closing 
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decades of the nineteenth century, they demanded Indianization 
of the educational services. But the political outlook soon 
widened and the demand for the power to control and direct 
educational policies was next put forward— a demand that was 
partly fulfilled in 1921, more completely in 1937 and absolutely 
in 1947, At the present moment, the whole field of educational 
activity is almost Indianized, The missionary societies are 
transferring their institutions to Indian Christians; the recruit- 
ment to the Indian Educational Service was stopped a long time 
ago and all the Officials of the Education Department are now 
Indians; the bulk of the educational institutions is controlled by 
private Indian enterprise; and a National Government at Centre 
with autonomous ministries in the federating States have the 
power to lay down the policy of educational advance. The story 
of this great revolution forms an important part of the history 
of Indian education as presented in this book. 

The drama is divided into six Acts. 

The first Act of the drama opens about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and doses with the Charter Act of 1813. 
Although the East India Company was established as early as 
in 1600, it undertook no educational activities for nearly one 
hundred years of its existence. Its attention was first drawn to 
educational matters by the Charter Act of 1698 which required it 
to maintain priests and schools in its garrisons; but even these 
provisions were meant more for the children of the Company’s 
European servants than for the Indian people. ; ; There is no need, 
however, to be surprised at this unwillingness of the Company to 
undertake the responsibility of educating Indians. It was 
mainly a trading concern and a body of merchants cannot be 
expected to educate the people it trades with. 

Circumstances altered considerably by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The Company had, by this time, emerged 
successful from the struggle with its European competitors — 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the French — and the grant of the 
Diwani in 1765 made it a ruling power in India. It was only 
then that the Company was called upon to encourage education 
among its subjects as the earlier Hindu and Muslim rulers had 
done. But the Court of Directors naturally drew their inspiration 
from English models rather than from Hindu or Muslim traditions 
and, as Parliament itself did nothing to educate the English 
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people, the Company also refused to recognise any obligation on 
its part for the education of Indians. 

The conflict of this Act, therefore, centred mainly round two* 
issues. Firstly , there was a conflict between the unwillingness 
of the Directors of the Company to accept responsibility for the 
education of the Indians, and the agitation of their officers in 
India, mainly on grounds of political exigency, to persuade them 
to accept it. Secondly , there also arose a conflict between the 
desire of the missionaries to go to India to spread Christianity 
and the unwillingness of the Court of Directors to admit them to 
their territories for fear that their proselytizing activities might 
arouse the opposition of the people. It was only after a prolonged 
agitation that the Company was compelled, by the Charter Act 
of 1813, to accept responsibility for the education of Indians, 
to incur some expenditure for the fulfilment of this object, and 
to admit missionaries to its dominions for spreading Western 
“light and knowledge”. This was the beginning of the State 
system of education in India under the British rule. 

The second Act of the drama opens in 1813 and closes with 
Woods Education Despatch of 1854. It is mainly a period of 
controversies and experiments. 

The conflict of this Act lies between two schools of thought. 
One of these, which was represented by Macaulay, believed in the 
substitution of Western culture for the Indian and desired to 
create a class of persons who would be ‘"Indians in blood and 
colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in 
intellect”. This school consisted mostly of the missionaries, 
whose main aim was that of proselytization, and of the younger 
servants of the Company who were brought up in the traditions 
of the Romantic Revival and were consequently impatient to 
sweep out the Old and to sweep in the New. The other school 
believed in a synthesis of the Eastern and Western cultures. It 
consisted of the older servants of the Company who were brought 
up in the traditions of Hastings and Minto and most of the Indians 
who took an interest in education. Unfortunately, this party 
was divided within its own fold. One section, which held the 
field in Bengal, believed that such a synthesis could be brought 
about by spreading Western science and knowledge through the 
medium of Indian classical languages, while the other section 
which held the field in Bombay, believed that the best method 


of bringing about a synthesis lay in spreading Western science 
and knowledge through the spoken languages of the people, 
enriched by a study of the Indian classical languages. 

These fundamental issues were greatly confused in the 
controversies of this period and “the confusion became worse 
confounded by the failure to distinguish English as a medium 
from English as a subject of instruction”. Violent controversies, 
therefore, ranged round the following four topics : — 

( 1 ) What should be the object of the educational policy —to 
spread Western knowledge or to preserve Eastern 
learning ? 

(2) What should be the medium of instruction • — -English, 
Sanskrit or Arabic, or the modern Indian languages ? 

(3) What should be the agency for the spread of education — 
the mission schools, the institutions directly controlled 
by the Company, or the indigenous schools conducted 
by Indians themselves ? 

(4) What should be the method of spreading education — 
should Government try to educate the masses directly, 
or should it only educate a few Indians and leave it 
to them to educate the others ? 

The Despatch of 1854 set these conflicts at rest for the time 
being by declaring that the main object of the educational system 
was to spread Western knowledge and science, although it was 
desirable to grant some encouragement to Oriental learning at 
the collegiate stage; that both English and the spoken languages 
of the people should be used as media of instruction at the 
secondary stage; that as Government could never have the funds 
to provide for all the educational needs of the country, the bulk 
of its educational institutions would have to be organized by 
private bodies- — whether missionary or Indian; and that the 
efforts of Government should cease to be directed to the education 
of the few and that the education of the masses should, in future, 
be regarded as a duty of the State. With the receipt of this 
important document of educational history, the curtain falls 
upon the second Act of the drama. 

The third Act opens in 1854 and closes about 1900. It is 
a period of rapid Westernization of the educational system but of 
Indianization of its agency. 
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This Act has two conflicts. The major conflict arose between 
the indigenous system of education on the one hand and the new 
system created by Wood’s Education Despatch on the other. 
It was at first hoped that such a conflict would not arise and that 
indigenous schools would be wisely encouraged and incorporated 
in the official system of education. But for several reasons, 
these hopes did not materialize. The officials of those days 
generally neglected these institutions out of utter contempt; in 
some instances attempts at improvement were made which, 
though well-meant, were so ill-advised as to lead rather to destruc- 
tion than to improvement; in several cases, pressure was brought 
upon parents to withdraw their children from indigenous schools 
and to send them to the departmental ones. 1 These errors of 
commission and omission combined with the patronage that was 
extended to the new system by the free employment of persons 
trained in it in Government service led to the almost complete 
extinction of the indigenous system of education; and by 1900, 
practically all the institutions of higher education used English 
as the medium of instruction and aimed at the spread of Western 
knowledge and science. 

The minor conflict of this Act arose between the agencies 
that undertook the spread of Western education in India. In 
1854, this task had been mostly assumed by Europeans who came 
to India either as missionaries or as servants of the Company. 
Indians educated in the Western system were neither available 
in large numbers nor were they considered to be fit to conduct 
English schools or colleges. Hence, Indian educational efforts 
were mostly limited to the collection of funds and to the conduct- 
ing of schools and colleges under European headmasters or 
principals requisitioned from abroad. 

In 1880, however, circumstances were considerably altered 
and three different agencies for the spread of education grew up 
and began to compete for supremacy. The first of these was the 
agency of the mission schools and colleges; the second was that 
of the educational institutions organized by the Education 
Departments, and the third was the small beginning of the private 
effort of Indians themselves. The Indian Education Commission 
was called upon to weigh the relative merits of each of these 
agencies and to decide upon the best mode of spreading education 

*Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education, Past and Present , vide para, 27 

p. 105. 


in India. It opined that missionary enterprise could only occupy 
a subordinate place in Indian education; that departmental 
institutions were too costly to be multiplied; that it would be 
in the best interests of a poor country like India to close them or 
transfer them to private enterprise; and that the efforts of 
Government should be mainly directed to the encouragement of 
private Indian enterprise as the best means of spreading education 
in India. 

These recommendations were generally acted upon by the 
Provincial Governments, and the twenty years between 1880 
and 1900 saw such a great development of private schools and 
colleges conducted by Indians that, in 1901-02, Indian private 
enterprise was the most important agency for spreading Western 
education among the people. 

The fourth ' Act opens in 1901 with the conference of the 
Directors of Public Instruction convened by Lord Curzon at 
Simla and closes in 1921 with the transfer of education to the 
control of Indian Ministers. 

The twenty years between 1901 and 1921 were a period of 
intense and ever-increasing political unrest in India. The 
Bengal Partition Movement, the Morley-Minto Reforms, the 
World War, the Non-Co-operation Movement, and such other 
events, led to a great political awakening and discontent and it 
is out of these major political conflicts that the educational 
conflicts of the period saw the light of day. 

Secondly, it has to be noted that, during this period, both 
Indian and European educationists were greatly dissatisfied with 
the educational system. One section of thinkers — the Officials 
mostly belonged to this — believed that the quality of education 
had materially deteriorated since 1880; that schools and colleges 
under private management had generally been unable to maintain 
discipline; that educated Indians had been unable to digest 
an exotic culture; that the ideal of spreading Western knowledge 
and science had outlived its utility; and that the educational 
system ought to aim at training men and women of character 
and be replanned accordingly. This class of educationists 
attributed most of these defects to the policy of expansion and 
laissez faire to private enterprise which had been pursued since the 
report of the Indian Education Commission, and recommended 
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that Government should now aim at control and improvement of 
schools and colleges rather than at increasing their number. 

The other school of thinkers — which included most of the 
enlightened Indians- — still believed in the wisdom of the policy 
recommended by the Indian Education Commission. They 
were not unwilling to concede that education had deteriorated, 
but to them quality was not everything. They felt that the 
spread of Western knowledge was essential for creating a renais- 
sance in Indian national life and advocated a very rapid expansion 
of higher education on a voluntary basis and the introduction of 
compulsory elementary education for the masses. This school 
of thinkers argued that private enterprise ought to be given full 
freedom to grow and that a policy of control and improvement 
would be suicidal to the best interests of the country. 

It was the conflict between these two widely different schools 
of thought that makes up the fourth Act of this great drama. 
The conflict began first at the University stage. Battles royal 
were fought over the Indian Universities Commission of 1902 
and the Indian Universities Act of 1904, and resulted in an almost 
complete victory for the protagonists of the theory of control 
and improvement of quality. The conflict then spread to the 
secondary stage and again this party obtained a great victory 
when the revised grant-in-aid codes were framed between 1904 
and 1908. Lastly, the conflict reached the primary stage and an 
intensive struggle arose over Gokhale’s bill for introducing com- 
pulsory elementary education. The party won for the third time 
and the bill was thrown out by a large majority. As may be 
easily anticipated, however, these “victories” led to considerable 
embitterment of public feeling and the Indian nationalist opinion 
began to demand the power to control the educational policy 
of the country. It was to satisfy this demand that the Depart- 
ment of Education was transferred to the control of Indian 
Ministers in 1921. 

Th z fifth Act of this drama opens in 1921 and closes in 1937 
when the Government of India Act of 1935 introduced Provincial 
Autonomy in eleven provinces of British India. It is a period 
of first experiments under Indian control. 

A burst of enthusiasm, the transfer of education to Indian 
control, and many long-desired changes marked the opening of 
this Act. The political conflicts of the earlier period ceased to 


exist; all further recruitment to the Indian Educational Service 
was discontinued, power being given to each province to organize 
its own educational services; and the control and supervision 
which the Government of India used to exercise over the details 
of administration came to an end. Consequently, the Provincial 
Governments had much greater freedom to plan programmes of 
educational expansion and improvements, and the earlier part 
of this period thus witnessed the undertaking of several new 
schemes, the sanctioning of increased grants to education, and 
a rapid increase in the enrolment of scholars. 

Unfortunately, however, a number of serious difficulties 
soon presented themselves and darkened the horizon. The 
financial arrangements introduced by the Government of India 
Act, 1919, enriched the Central Government at the cost of 
Provincial Governments; the special grants to education which 
were liberally sanctioned by the Government of India in the 
period 1901 to 1921 were suddenly discontinued; and the situation 
was made almost desperate by the world economic depression 
which affected the major portion of this period. Consequently, 
most of the new schemes undertaken had to be given up and 
drastic retrenchment had to be made even in the existing 
expenditure on education. 

These financial difficulties gave a great set-back to the 
enthusiasm with which this Act opened. A still greater set-back, 
however, was given by the ideological conflicts that arose in this 
period. One school of thought advocated that India should 
concentrate on quality and consolidate one position before another 
was attacked. The other school advocated a rapid expansion of 
education and a planned and determined attempt to liquidate 
mass illiteracy. These conflicts, which, as we have seen above, 
had really begun in the earlier period, came to a head with the 
report of the Hartog Committee in 1929 and were in full swing 
when the Act came to an end in 1937. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and the 
assumption of office by the Congress in seven Provinces out of 
eleven, a new page was turned in the history of India and the 
sixth Act of the drama began. The three years between 1937 
and 1940 formed an extremely crowded hour in educational 
history. Even during this short period, larger funds for educa- 
tion were made available; schemes for the expansion of primary 
education, the introduction of compulsion, and the liquidation 
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of adult illiteracy were undertaken; the Ward ha Scheme of 
education was introduced; and a great fillip was given to physical 
and vocational education. But, unfortunately, this great experi- 
ment came to a sudden end when the Second World War broke 
out and the Congress Ministries resigned and interim administra- 
tions under Section 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
were set up in their stead. The five years (1940-45) of office by 
the Caretaker Governments were, therefore, mainly a period of 
marking time when no new' educational schemes were undertaken, 
but an attempt w-as made to maintain, as far as possible, the w'ork 
started by the Congress Ministries between 1937 and 1940. The 
one great achievement of this period, however, was the prepara- 
tion, by the Central Advisory Board of Education, of a plan of 
Post-W ar Educational Development in India which was estimated 
to cost Rs. 300 crores and which intended to make India reach, 
at the end of 40 years, the stage of educational progress which 
has already been attained in countries likeEngland and the U.S.A. 
In 1946, the Congress Ministries came back and resumed their 
work of educational extension and reform. But the next two 
years were dominated by an intensive political agitation which 
left httle time for educational reconstruction and before any 
substantial progress could be recorded, the British withdrew 
from India on 15th August, 1947, and the British Period in the 
Indian educational history came to a close. 

The object of this book is to narrate, in broad outline, the 
main events of the six Acts of the drama described above which 
cover a period of about one hundred and seventv years from the 
establishment of the Calcutta Madrassah in 1781 'to the attain- 
ment of freedom in 1947. The book does not attempt to trace 
the history of individual movements such as the Arya Samaj 
movement among the Hindus, or the Aligarh movement among 
the Muslims. It does not also deal with the history of education 
in each individual Province or in Indian States. But subject 
to these limitations, it attempts to give a full and comprehensive 
review of each critical stage in educational history, to explain the 
raison d'etre of each important decision and the consequences 
thereof, and to show how the present educational system has 
gradually come to be built up. The review is so designed 
as to assist, not only in understanding the present, but 
also in pointing out the main lines of future reform and 
reorganization. 
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One special feature of this book may be pointed out here. 
The reader will notice that the book is interspersed with a large 
number of quotations. These have been included for several 
reasons. Some are included because their original sources are 
now out of print and inaccessible to the average student; some 
others are included with a view to introducing the reader to the 
vast amount of literature in original documents that is available 
on the subject; but many have been included because they help 
to portray vividly the conflicts of a bygone day and the ideals 
that inspired the fighters on either side. For, in a historical 
drama of this type, it is always a great advantage to give full 
freedom to the actors to speak for themselves. 
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Chapter One 


INDIGENOUS EDUCATION IN INDIA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1. Introductory. The principal object of this book is to 
trace the growth of the modern system of education which came 
to be established in India during the British Period in supersession 
of the traditional indigenous system of education which had 
developed in the country through centuries past. It is a common 
belief, particularly among many Western scholars, that this 
indigenous system of education had hardly anything of value 
in it; that it was better dead than alive; and that the British 
officers of the Education Department were fully justified in 
allowing or even helping it to die and in replacing it by the 
modem system of schools, colleges and universities. It is an 
essential part of the work of those who undertake to write the 
history of education in India to find out whether, and if so, how 
far such a belief is justified. We, therefore, propose to discuss, 
in this initial chapter, the character and extent of the indigenous 
system of education as it prevailed in India at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century (when the British Government may be 
said to have begun laying the foundation of the modern system 
of education), its merits and demerits and its potentialities to 
develop into a national system of education by suitable improve- 
ment and extension. 

2. Sources of Information. It is unfortunate that the 
sources of information regarding the character and extent of 
the indigenous system of education in the earlier half of the 
nineteenth century should be extremely meagre. In the first 
place, the available sources refer only to British territories which, 
at that time, formed but a small part of India, and we have 
next to no data regarding the vast remaining area which was 
under the rule of several Indian potentates. Secondly, our 
sources do not cover even the whole of that area which was then 
under British rule. In Madras, an enquiry into indigenous 
education was ordered by Sir Thomas Munro in 1822 and the 
information obtained refers to all districts except that of Kanara. 
In Bombay, a similar enquiry was ordered by Mountstuart 

J 
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Elphinstone in 1823 and statistics were obtained through the 
Collectors for most of the Province while, in 1829, similar statistics 
for the Province as a whole were collected through the Judicial 
Department. In Bengal, a special enquiry into indigenous 
education was conducted in 1835-38, under the orders of Lord 
William Bentinck, by William Adam— a missionary who had 
devoted himself to the cause of Indian education. Adam 
submitted three reports of w'hich the first is a digest of the earlier 
reports on the subject, the second is a thorough enquiry of one 
Thana in the district of Rajshahi and the third gives statistics 
of five districts in Bengal and Bihar out of a total of nineteen. 
It will thus be seen that any conclusions regarding the indigenous 
system of education in India, as a whole, must be based on the 
assumption that the area covered by the three enquiries referred 
to above is a fair sample of the whole countryside. Such^ an 
assumption is obviously not very sound from the statistical 
point of view; but it becomes inevitable in the absence of any 
other data. 

What handicaps a student of history, however, is not so much 
the inadequacy of the area covered by these enquiries as their 
defects from the statistical or other points of view. The enquiries 
in Madras and Bombay were most unsatisfactory in so far as 
accuracy and thoroughness are concerned and it will be shown 
later that they included neither all the schools in existence nor 
all the pupils under instruction. Adam’s enquiries, on the other 
hand, were thorough and almost flawless. But they were con- 
ducted in a Province which had been subjected to general 
anarchy for a very long time and where the system of indigenous 
education, as Adkm himself pointed out, was everywhere in a 
state of decay. The conclusions of Adam, therefore, are not 
quite applicable to those parts of India which had the good 
fortune to enjoy a more or less settled Government. These 
defects in the investigation will, therefore, have to be duly 
allowed for in forming a fair picture of the indigenous system of 
education as it existed at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

3. The Enquiry in Madras. The first of the three enquiries 
mentioned above was that undertaken by Sir Thomas Mimro 
in Madras. Its results were thus summed up by Munro himse f. 


The Board of Revenue were directed by Government on the 2nd July, 1822, 
to ascertain the number of schools, and the state of education among the natives 
in the provinces, and with their letter of the 21st February last, they ransmi e 
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$he reports on this subject which they had received from the several collectors. 
From these reports it appears that the number of schools, and of what are called 
colleges, in the territories under this Presidency, amounts to 12,498, and the 
population to 12,850,941; so that there is one school to every 1,000 of the popula- 
tion; but as only a very few females are taught in school, we may reckon one 
■school to every 500 of the population. 

2. It is remarked by the Board of Revenue, that of a population of 12 J 
millions there are only 188,000 or 1 in 67 receiving education. This is true of the 
whole population, but not as regards the male part of it, of which the proportion 
educated is much greater than is here estimated; for if we take the whole popula- 
tion as stated in the report at 12,85,000 and deduct one-half for females, the 
remaining male population will be 6,425,000; and if we reckon the male 
population between the age of five and ten years, which is the period which 
boys in general remain at school, at one-ninth, it will give 713,000 which is the 
number of boys that would be at school if all the males above ten years of age 
were educated; but the number actually attending the school is only 184,110, 

' or little more than one-fourth of that number. I have taken the interval between 
five and ten years of age as the term of education, because, though many boys 
continue at school till twelve or fourteen, many leave it under ten. 1 am , 
however, inclined to estimate the portion of the male population who receive school 
education to be nearer to one-third than one-fourth of the whole , because we have no 
returns from the provinces of the number taught at home d In Madras 2 the 
number taught at home is 26,903, or above five times greater than that taught 
in the schools. There is probably some error in this number, and though the 
number privately taught in the provinces does certainly not approach this 
rate, it is no doubt considerable because the practice of boys being taught at 
fhome by their relations or private teachers is not infrequent in any part of the 
country. The proportion educated is very different in different classes; in 
some it is nearly the whole; in others it is hardly one-tenth. 

3. The state of education here exhibited , low as it is compared with that of our 
own country , is higher than it was in most European countries at no very distant 
period d It has, no doubt, been better in earlier times. 3 

4. Report of the Collector of Bellary. Of the reports 
of the Collectors, the most interesting is that of the Collector 
of Bellary, It deserves to be quoted in extenso for the following 
graphic picture of the elementary indigenous schools of those days. 

6. The education of the Hindoo youths generally commences when they 
are five years old; on reaching this age, the master and scholars of the school 
to which the boy is to be sent, are invited to the house of his parents, the whole 
are seated in a circle round an image of Gunasee and the child to be initiated is 
placed exactly opposite to it. The schoolmaster sitting by his side, after 
having burnt incense and presented offerings, causes the child to repeat a prayer 
to Gunasee, entreating wisdom. He then guides the child to write with its 
finger in rice the mystic name of the deity, and is dismissed with a present from 
the parents according to their ability. The child next morning commences 
the great work of his education. 


1 Italics ours. 

2 The word ‘Madras’ refers to the City of Madras and not to the Province of Madras. 
Vide Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education , p. 72. 

3 Selections from the Records of the Government of Madras, No. II, Appendix E. 
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• 7. Some children continue at school only five years; the parents, through 

poverty or other circumstances, being often obliged to take them away; and 
consequently in such cases the merest smattering of an education is obtained; 
where parents can afford it, and take a lively interest in the culture of their 
children’s mind, they not infrequently continue at school as long as 14 or 15 years. 

8. The internal routine of duty for each day will be found, with very few 
exceptions and little variation, the same in all the schools. The hour generally 
for opening school is six o’clock, the first child that enters has the name of 
Saraswatee, or the goddess of learning, written upon the palm of his hand as a 
sign of honour; and on the hand of the second a cypher is written to show that 
he is worthy neither of praise nor censure; the third scholar receives a gentle 
stripe; the fourth two; and every succeeding scholar that comes an additional 
one. The custom, as well as the punishment in native schools, seems of a severe 
kind. The idle scholar is flogged and often suspended by both hands and a pulley 
to the roof, or obliged to kneel down and rise incessantly, which is a most painful 
and fatiguing, but perhaps a healthy mode of punishment. 

9. When the whole are assembled, the scholars, according to their number 
and attainments, are divided into several classes, the lower ones of which are 
partly under the care of monitors, whilst the higher ones are more immediately 
under the superintendence of the master, who at the same time has his eye upon 
the whole school. The number of classes is generally four, and a scholar rises 
from one to the other according to his capacity and progress. The first business 
of a child on entering school is to obtain a knowledge of the letters, which he learns 
by writing them with his finger on the ground in sand, and not by pronouncing 
the alphabet, as among European nations. When he becomes pretty dexterous in 
writing with his finger in sand, he has then the privilege of writing either with an 
iron style on cadjan leaves, or with a reed on paper, and sometimes on the leaves 
of the Aristolochia Indica, or with a kind of pencil on the Hulligi or Kadala, 
which answers the purpose of slates. The two latter in these districts are the 
most common. One of these is a common oblong board, about a foot in width 
and three feet in length; this board when planed smooth has only to be smeared 
with a little rice and pulverized charcoal, and it is then fit for use. The other 
is made of cloth, first stiffened with rice water, doubled into folds resembling a 
book, and it is then covered with a composition of charcoal and several gums. 
The writing on either of these may be effaced by a wet cloth, the pencil used is 
called Bultapa, a kind of white clay substance, somewhat resembling a crayon, 
with the exception of being rather harder. 

10. Having attained a thorough knowledge of the letters, the ^ scholar 
next learns to write the compounds, or the manner of embodying the 
symbols of the vowels in the consonants and the formation of syllables, etc., 
then the names of men, villages, animals, etc., and lastly arithmetical signs. 
He then commits to memory an addition table and counts from one to 100; 
he afterwards writes easy sums in addition and subtraction of money, 
multiplication and the reduction of money, measure, etc. Here great pains are 
taken with the scholar in teaching him the fractions of an integer, which 
descend, not by tens as in our decimal fractions, but by fours, and. are carried to a 
great extent. In order that these fractions together with the arithmetical tables 
in addition, multiplication and the three-fold measures of capacity, weight and 
extent, may be rendered quite familiar to the minds of the scholars, they are made 
to stand up twice a day in rows, and repeat the whole after one of the monitors. 

H. The other parts of native education consist in deciphering various 
kinds of handwriting in public, and other letters which the schoolmaster collects 


from different sources, writing common letters, drawing up forms of agreement, 
■reading fables and legendary tales and committing various kinds of poetry to 
memory, chiefly with a view to attain distinctness and clearness of pronunciation 
together with readiness and correctness in reading any kind of composition. 

16. The economy with which children are taught to write in the native schools , 
and the system by which the most advanced scholars are caused to teach the less 
advanced , and at the same time to confirm their own knowledge , is certainly admirable , 
and well deserves the imitation it has received in England . The chief defects in the 
native schools are the nature of the books and learning taught and the want of 
competent masters. 1 

5. Reliability of the Enquiry in Madras. The reliability 
of the statistics obtained from this enquiry is generally challenged 
by historians on grounds that are diametrically opposed to 
each other. One view represented by Sir Philip Hartog holds 
that these statistics were overestimated. 2 A closer examination 
of the available data will, however, show that this view is not 
correct. In the first place, the statistics for children under 
domestic instruction were excluded (except for the District of 
Madras) in the figures given by the Collectors. It must be 
remembered that Munro’s original circular did not refer to 
domestic instruction. 3 Very possibly, Munro ' was unaware 
<bf its existence at that time. It would be obvious to any cne 
who is conversant with official routine that the Collectors did 
not supply the figures of children under domestic instruction, 
not because it did not exist in their district, not even because 
they were unaware of its existence, but because the figures were 
not explicitly called for in Government orders . This is clear from 
the fact that no Collector except that of Madras gave statistics 
of children under domestic instruction although Munro was 
convinced that “the practice of boys being taught at home by 
their parents or private teachers is not infrequent in any part 
of the country”. The Collector of Madras apparently went 
out of his way and supplied the figures of pupils under domestic 
instruction also, even though they were not specially called 
for. It is certainly an ill reward for all this labour to class him 
with Collectors “less careful and interested in education than 
Campbell” as Sir Philip seems to do. 

Secondly, it must be noted that Munro himself was convinced 
that his statistics were underestimates. He calculated the 

1 Selections from the Record of the Government of Madras, No. II, Appendix D. (Italics 
■ours.) 

2 Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 72. 

a Selections from the Records of the Government of Madras, No. II , Appendix A. 
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population of school-going age at 1 /9th of the total population* 
This gave him the number of boys of school-going age at 713,000 
and he found that only 184,000 or one-fourth were in schools. 
But he felt that some allowance must be made for the children 
under domestic instruction. He was not prepared to accept 
the figures given by the Collector of Madras as reliable because 
he could not believe that for every boy in a school there were 
five under domestic instruction. But all the same, he admitted 
that the figures available were underestimates and observed that 
the number of boys under instruction was nearer to one-third 
than to one-fourth of the total number of boys of school- 
going age. 

Perhaps the best course for Munro would have been to 
demand a rechecking of the Madras figures and to collect statistics 
of children under domestic instruction from other Collectors. 
But he was not interested in the problem. He did not aim at 
statistical accuracy. His only object, as he pointed out in his 
original Minute, was to have some idea of the indigenous system 
and he dropped all further enquiry in the matter as he felt that 
he had enough data to prepare his proposals for educational 
reform. It would be futile to speculate as to what would have 
been the result of a careful enquiry into the system of domestic 
instruction, but there can be no doubt that the available evidence 
clearly points to the conclusion that Munro’s figures were largely 
underestimated. 

6. The Enquiries in Bombay (1823-25). Shortly after 
Munro had started his enquiry into indigenous education in the 
Province of Madras, Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Governor of 
Bombay, started a similar enquiry in the Province of Bombay. 
At his instance, the Secretary to Government addressed a 
circular letter to all Collectors (dated 10th March, 1824) and 
called for immediate information regarding indigenous education. 
The replies from most of the Collectors were received in 1824-25 
and have been recently published with an erudite editorial note, 
by Shri R. V. Parulekar. 1 These reports do not cover the whole 
of the Province as it then existed; nor can all relevant papers 
of the enquiry be traced at present. But from such data as 

1 A Source-Book of History of Education in the Bombay Province , Part I, Survey of 
Indigenous Education (1820-30). 


is available, the following general conclusions may be drawn 
about the then condition of indigenous education in the Province 
of Bombay: — 

(a) The Elementary Indigenous Schools : There is no mention 
of a single school which was held in a house exclusively used for 
itself. Most of them were held in temples, private dwellings 
or sheds, or the houses of the teachers themselves. In some 
cases, a respectable gentleman in the town or village gave a 
portion of his house for holding a school. They had hardly any 
continuity and sprang up or vanished according to local demand 
or its absence. The average number of pupils per school worked 
out at 15 and varied from 2 to 150, and most of the schools were 
single-teacher institutions. As a rule, they were not communal 
in their working and were open to all who could afford to pay 
for their schooling except to those who belonged to the so-called 
low castes. 

(b) The Teachers : Of the teachers, the majority were 

Brahmins who were attached to the profession more by the 
respectability which tradition gave to it rather than by 
considerations of actual gains in cash or kind. Among the 
other castes from which teachers generally came may be men- 
tioned the names of Prabhus, Marathas, Bhandarees, Kunbis, 
Wanis, Shimpis, Banias, etc. The total remuneration of the 
teacher was between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 p.m. on an average and 
consisted of payments in cash and kind. But there were some 
compensations for this low remuneration. As Shri R. V. 
Parulekar observes: — 

We have so far considered the regular emoluments which the schoolmasters 
expected to get as their dues. In actual practice, however, they scarcely got 
the full amount. The schoolmaster of the time, however, could claim certain 
privileges from the community which compensated, not to a small extent, for 
the smallness of his earning. He was entirely a man of the people whose children 
he taught. He was always remembered in the hearts and at the hearths of the 
people. The well-to-do and the rich gave him more than others, both in cash and 
kind. He could command a meal from the parents of his pupils fqr mere asking. 
On marriage ceremonies of his pupils — and these were not rare in those days of 
early marriage — he received substantial presents and gave his blessings. The 
Ahmedabad report says ‘A schoolmaster is invariably invited to all great din- 
ners in his own caste and besides his fixed and established emoluments, he gener- 
ally receives considerable presents at Dusserah, Dewally and other great days, 
from the wealthy inhabitants of his village. It is usual when a marriage proces- 
sion passes by a school, to make a small present in money to the schoolmaster, and 
to obtain a holiday, for the boys. From the Karnatak, a similar practice is 
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also reported where the teacher was remembered with equal love and respect 
on occasions of joy and festivity ’. 1 

The educational attainments of the teachers were also far 
from satisfactory. As Shri R. V. Parulekar points out, 

The teachers who taught in the common elementary schools of the time 
were required to teach the rudiments of the three R’s. Knowledge of the multi- 
plication and other tables in their long and complicated array was essential to 
every teacher; but beyond that a tolerably good handwriting and ability to 
read simple writing formed the minimum attainments of a common school- 
master. It is not, therefore, surprising that a report from Gujrath says *the 
masters are ignorant, and in fact, as to knowledge to be gained from books, have 
as much to learn as the boys themselves ’. 2 

(c) The Pupils of the elementary schools came from all 
Hindu castes, except the Harijans. About 30 per cent of them 
were Brahmins. The other castes 'which sent large numbers 
of pupils to schools were Wanis, Prabhus, Sonars and Banias. 
The advanced communities contributed about 70 per cent of the 
total number of pupils. Their age varied from 6 to 14; and 
the average duration of school life was about 2 or 3 years in 
Gujerat and about 3 or 4 years in the other areas. 

(d) Curriculum and Methods of Teaching : , The elementary 
schools taught the rudiments of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. 
A large variety of multiplication tables were taught to the pupils 
mainly with a view to enabling them to solve mentally all types 
of sums that ordinarily occurred in daily life. There was a 
complete absence of printed books. The equipment of the 
schools was very simple and crude, if it existed at all, and the 
punishments awarded to pupils were both frequent and severe. 

(e) Female Education : There is no mention of a female 
scholar attending any of the common schools of the Province. 
This is by no means due to hurry or omission. The common 
schools of the time were meant for boys only. 

(/) Domestic Instruction : The Bombay reports do not 

take into consideration the system of domestic instruction and 
do not give any details about the system, although they contain 
some stray references to its existence in different parts of the 
Province. 

(, g ) Education of the Muslims : There were several indig- 
enous schools which were attended by Muslims alone and which 
were in charge of Muslim teachers. These schools taught 

1 R. V. Parulekar: op. cit . , p. ix. 

2 Ibid. 


Persian and, in some cases, Hindustani . In several places, 
M uslims attended the ordinary Hindu schools. 

(k) Hindu Schools of Higher Learning. Some of the reports 
mention the Hindu Schools of higher learning. In Ahmednagar, 
16 such schools existed and in Poona City, there were as many 
as 164 (out of a total of 222 educational institutions of all kinds). 

7. Tiie Enquiry in Bombay (1829). This enquiry was 
different from those of 1823-25 because the information was 
now called for, not through the Collectors, but through the 
District Judges. It showed the existence of 1,705 schools with 
35,153 pupils for a population of 4,681,735. 

8. Reliability of the Enquiries in Bombay. How far are 
these reports reliable? From the qualitative point of view, 
it may be admitted that they give a fairly correct picture of the 
indigenous educational institutions of the period. But it may 
well be doubted whether they give an equally realistic picture 
on the quantitative side. It has already been stated, that these 
reports do not take much notice of the system of domestic 
instruction which certainly existed in Bombay. Even in respect 
of formal schools, it is highly improbable that they include 
statistics of all the institutions in existence. Several of these 
reports were compiled in great haste. For instance, the Broach, 
Kaira and Surat Collectors were able to submit their reports 
within about four months of the Government letter instituting 
the enquiry. Although others were not so expeditious, the 
time taken by them was not certainly enough for such an extensive 
enquiry touching every village in the districts reported upon, 
especially in view of the slow means of conveyance and despatch 
of correspondence which then prevailed. The 1828-29 report 
was also not more cautious in this respect. Secondly, errors 
seem to have crept in because of the peculiar situation of this 
period. “The Peshwa’s rule was just ended and the New Rulers 
were just establishing theirs. There was an atmosphere of 
suspicion that whatever Government did was with some ulterior 
motive for its own benefit.” 1 In such an atmosphere, it is 
hardly to be wondered if the people deliberately suppressed 
information regarding several schools from the enquiring 
officers of the Government. Thirdly, the reports were mostly 
compiled by busy officers who were not particularly interested 

1 R. V. Parulekar: op. cit., p. iv. 
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in the problems and any one who is conversant with such 
official enquiries knows that their results are not always reliable. 
Fourthly, evidence to the contrary is available from the state- 
ments of several important British officials of this period. As 
Shri R. V. Parulekar observes :■ — 

The following remarkable statement was made by Mr. G. L. Prendergast, 
a member of the Bombay Governor’s Council in his Minute of 1821 ; 

I need hardly mention what every member of the Board knows as well 
as I do, that there is hardly a village, great or small, throughout our territories, 
in which there is not at least one school , and in larger villages more , many in every 
town and in larger cities in every division; where young natives are taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic, upon a system so economical, from a handful 
or two of grain, to perhaps a rupee per month to the school master; according to 
the ability of the parents, and at the same time so simple and effectual that there 
is hardly a cultivator or petty dealer who is not competent to keep his own 
accounts with a degree of accuracy, in my opinion, beyond what we meet with 
amongst the lower orders in our own country; while the more splendid dealers 
and bankers keep their books with a degree of case, conciseness and clearness? 
I rather think fully equal to those of any British Merchant (Evidence of 1832, 
p. 468). 

There are schools maintained by the natives in almost every village in 
Candeish (Evidence of 1832, p. 296). 

There are probably as great a proportion of persons in India who can read, 
write and keep simple accounts as are to be found in European Countries [Fifth 
Annual Report (1819) of the Bombay Education Society, p. 11]. 

Schools are frequent among the natives and abound everywhere [B. E. S.’s 
Sixth Report (1820), p. 21]. 

We do not suggest that these general impressions about the extent of 
education in the Province of Bombay should be taken at their face value, but 
to ignore them altogether and to insist on taking the ‘official' figures at their 
face value would be equally improper. 1 

An approach to the problem with an open mind is, therefore, 
more likely to show that the Bombay statistics are unreliable 
underestimates than to prove that they can be taken as the 
yardstick with which to measure the extent of elementary 
education in India as a whole. 

9. Enquiries in Bengal. The enquiries conducted in Bengal 
regarding the indigenous system of education differed strikingly 
from those in Madras and Bombay. These enquiries were 
conducted by a non-official* — a zealous missionary by the name 
of William Adam* — and not through the official channels of the 
Revenue and Judicial Departments. Moreover, the work of 
these enquiries was far more methodical and spread over a far 
longer time than was the case with those in Madras and Bombay. 

*R. V. Parulekar : op . cit. 9 p. v. 


The findings of William Adam, therefore, deserve a very careful 
study. 1 

10. Adam’s First Report. The first report of Adam 
is a very carefully prepared digest of all the edticational data 
then available. It makes very good reading although the 
information it contains is neither so adequate nor so reliable 
as that in his own two later reports. The main interest of the 
report lies, however, in the following passage which, in recent 
years, has become the subject of a great controversy : — 

Indigenous Elementary Schools : By this description are meant 

those schools in which instruction in the elements of knowledge is communicated, 
and which have been originated and are supported by the Natives themselves, 
in contra-distinction from those that are supported by religious or philanthropic 
societies. The number of such schools in Bengal is supposed to be very great, 
A distinguished member of the General Committee of Public Instruction in a 
Minute on the subject expressed the opinion, that if one rupee per mensem were 
expended on each existing village school in the Lower Provinces, the amount 
would probably fall little short of 12 lakhs of rupees per annum. This supposes 
that there are 100,000 such schools in Bengal and Bihar, and assuming the popula- 
tion of those two provinces to be 40,000,000, there would be a village school for 
every 400 persons. 2 

This report has been dubbed a myth or a legend by 
some students of educational history (like Sir Philip Hartog) 
while others (like Shri R. V. Parulekar) maintain with equal 
force that it is substantially correct. The argument chiefly 
centres round two points : firstly, the two sides differ in the 
interpretation of the word school . One side uses the ex- 
pression in its modern sense, viz-, an institution of a more or less 
permanent nature conducted by a person who teaches a certain 
number of the children of the locality in return for fees and 
perquisites from the pupils and/or a remuneration from the 
community. If the word is used in this sense, it is correct to 
conclude that the idea of 100,000 schools in Bengal is a 
fantastic exaggeration of facts . But the other side contests 
this interpretation. It argues that, in those days, the word 
school was used to mean a place where instruction was given 
and included the centres where the system of domestic instruction 
prevailed. According to this view, a family where a teacher 
was employed to give education to its children, or where the 
father taught his own children — with or without other children 
from the locality — was also a school as understood in those 

*The information given in this and the following paragraphs is taken from the 
edition of Adam's Report edited by Shri A. N. Basu and published by the University of 
Calcutta. 

2 Adam's Reports — Calcutta Edition, p. 6. 
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days. In support of this theory, it is pointed out that Adam 
collected all statistics of families giving domestic instruction 
as part of his enquiry about schools and scholars. 1 If this view 
is accepted, it follows that almost every village in Bengal had a 
school, public or private, and that the larger ones had several each. 

Secondly, the question as to why Adam himself did not 
point out the falsity of the legend of one lakh schools is also 
variously answered. The honesty of Adam is not doubted; but 
Sir Philip thinks that he could not “summarize his statistics 
clearly”, 2 while the other side points out the great powers of 
observation and analysis that he di-splays in his reports and 
asserts that the legend of 100,000 schools has persisted in official 
and non-official circles for the simple reason that it was not a 
legend. As M. R. Paranjpe observed: - 

Officials and publicists who belong to this century and who have no personal 
knowledge of the educational conditions of the country in the middle half of the 
nineteenth century are unwilling to believe that there ever were schools in villages 
where the modern Departments of Education find it impossible to maintain them. 
They cannot conceive of simple instructional centres maintained by the villages 
jointly or by rich landlords individually, by paying the teachers in kind. But 
officials and non-officials who lived in the fifties and sixties of the last century 
have, like Adam, admitted the existence of a school in every village. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, there existed a fairly widespread organiza- 
tion for primary education in most parts of India. In Madras Presidency, Sir 
Thomas Munro found ‘a primary school in every village’ (Mill — History of 
British India , Vol. I, p. 562, 4th Edition). In Bengal, Ward discovered that 
‘almost all villages possessed schools for teaching reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic.’ (Ward — View of the Hindoos , Vol. I, p. 160.) In Malva, which was 
for more than half a century suffering from continuous anarchy, Malcolm noticed 
that ‘every village with about a hundred houses had an elementary school at 
the time of its coming under the British suzerainty.’ (Malcolm — Memoirs 
of Central India and Malva , Vol. II, p. 150. ) 3 

11. Adam’s Second Report. In his second report, Adam 
made a thorough and comprehensive enquiry of one Thana, 
Nattore, in the district of Rajshahi. Hi s main object in doi ng thi s 
wa s to get an insight into the pro blem_a nd the difficul ties of inves- 
tjg^jtion. He selected Nattore because it was the most central of the 
Thanas of the Rajshahi district and could be regarded as a stan- 
dard forjudging conditions in the other sub-divisions. The results 
of Adam’s enquiries are briefly stated in the following paragraphs. 

1 Adam’s own words on this subject are the following: — ■ 

“Elementary instruction in this district (i.e., Rajshahi) is divisible into two 
sorts : Public and Private, according as it is communicated in public schools or private 
families. The distinction is not always strictly maintained, but it is sufficiently 
marked.” — Reports , Calcutta Edition, pp. 136-37. 

2 Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education , p. 75. 

3 Progress of Education , July 1940, p. 38. 
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The population of the Thana was 195,296 of which 129,640 
were Muslims and 65,656 Hindus. The number of villages was 
485. Adam found only 27 elementary schools with 262 pupils. 
Of these 10 were Bengali schools with 167 pupils, 4 were Persian 
schools with 23 pupils, 1 1 were Arabic schools (for the teaching 
of the Koran) with 42 pupils and 2 were Bengali and Persian 
schools with 30 pupils. Besides these, there were 1,588 families 
belonging to 238 villages, which gave instruction to 2,342 children. 
In other words, the number of children under domestic instruction 
was nearly nine times the number of pupils in public schools. The 
average age of admission to a public elementary school was 8 years 
and the average age of leaving school was 14 years. The average 
pay of the teachers in elementary schools was Rs. 5-8 per month. 

There were no indigenous colleges conducted by Muslims. 
But Adam found 38 Sanskrit colleges with 397 students. The 
average age of admission was 1 1 years and the average age of 
completing the course was 27 years. Of the 397 students, 136 
belonged to the villages where the colleges were situated and 
received free education only, while 261 students belonged to 
other villages and received food, lodging and education, free 
of charge, from their teachers. 

Female education was practically non-existent. But Adam 
estimated that the total number of instructed adults in Nattore 
was 6,121 as under : - 


Teachers in Hindu Colleges ... • • • • 39 

Learned men who were not teachers ... . • do 

Students in Colleges • • . ; * • • 

Persons who had received an education superior to reading 

and writing . . . . ; • _ . * * o*ao 

Persons who could sign their names or read imperfectly 

Total .. 6,121 


This gives a literacy percentage of 6.1 to the total male 
population and 3 . 1 to the whole population including females. 

12. Adam’s Third Report. The third report of Adam is the 
most important of all. It is divided into two parts. In the 
first part, Adam gives the statistics collected by him for five 
districts, viz-, Murshidabad, Birbhum, Burdwan, South Bihar 
and Tirhut. In the second part, he gives his proposals 
for the reform of indigenous schools. 

Adam prefers his third report by admitting that, in spite 
of all that he could do, his statistics were underestimated. The 
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causes are mainly two: In the first place, he conducted the 
investigation under his personal supervision in one Thana of 
each district and employed agents to collect information from 
the other Thanas. This enabled him to collect a good deal of 
data but he found that the reports of his agents were not quite 
reliable. “Although I believe 55 , wrote Adam, “that the returns 
I receive are in general worthy of confidence as far as they go, 
yet I have’ no security that they are not defective. In traversing 
a district, my agents could not visit all the villages it contained, 
amounting to several thousands. This was physically impossible 
without protracting the enquiry beyond all reasonable limits. 
They were, therefore, compelled to depend either upon their 
personal knowledge, or upon the information that could be 
gathered from others as to the places possessing schools, every 
one of which was invariably visited and examined; but that in 
no instance a village-institution has been overlooked is more 
than I dare affirm, and in point of fact I have sometimes discovered 
instances in which such institutions had at first escaped 
attention . 551 Secondly, he found that sometimes the people 
got frightened at the enquiry and concealed the exact number 
of females in the house, and that often, even schools and colleges 
“concealed themselves to escape the dreaded inquisition . 552 
But even after making allowance for these candid confessions, 
it must be admitted that his statistics of indigenous education 
are the most reliable of all the statistics we possess on the subject. 

The following tables summarise the general statistics given 
by Adam:— 

Table I .- — Schools 


Number of schools. 


District. 

Bengali. 

Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

Formal 

Arabic. 

Arabic. 

English. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Murshidabad 

62 

5 

24 

17 


2 

2 

i 

113 

Birbhum 

407 

5 

56 

71 


2 

2 

1 

544 

Burdwan . . , , i 

629+1 

(infants) 


190 

93 

3 

8 

3 

4 

931 

South Bihar 

286 

27 

279 


12 

1 


605 

Tirhut . . . . 


80 

56 

234 


4 



374 

Total . . ; 

1 

1,099 j 

! 

376 ; 

353 ; 

1 

694 

3 

CO 

CM 

8 

6 i 

I 

2,567 


1 Adam's Reports — Calcutta Edition, p. 219. 
Hbid., p.220. 


Table II .— Scholars 


District. 

| 

Number of scholars. j 

Total. 

Bengali 
& Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

Persian j 
& 

Arabic. 

English. 

Girls. 

Murshidabad . . 

1,080 

153 

109 

26 ; 

28 

1,396 

Birbhum 

6,383 

393 

490 

73 , 

11 

7,350 

Burdwan . . . . 

13,190 

1,358 

971 

120 

175 

| 15,814 

South Bihar 

3,090 

437 

1,486 

23 


5,036 

Tirhut 

| 507 

! 214 

| 598 

1 

1 . . 


1,319 

Total 

| 24,250 

2,555 

j 3,654 

242 1 

214 

30,915 

These statistics 

exclude 

the centres of domestic instruction 


and if' reliance is to be placed on these alone, it is obvious that 
the report of one lakh schools in Bengal can only be a myth . 
This is exactly the argument used by Sir Philip Hartog who gives 
the following figures: — 


Area. 

Population, 

No. of 
schools 
actually 
existing. 

Hypothetical number 
of schools on the 
basis of one 
school per 400 
of population . 



Murshidabad 

186,841 

113 

467 

Birbhum 

1,267,067 

544 

3,168 

Burdwan . . . . . . 

1,187,580 

931 

2.969 

South Bihar 

1,340,610 

605 

; 3,352 

Tirhut 

1,697,700 

374 

! 4,244 


(Taken from p. 83 of Some Aspects of Indian Education.) 


Evidently, Adam could not but have noticed the great 
discrepancy between his earlier statement of the existence of 
one lakh schools in Bengal and these figures; and the only way 
in which one can explain his silence is to assume that he 
knew that centres of domestic instruction were excluded from 
these figures and that his earlier report would have been true 
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if they had been included. For instance, he collected the 
figures for centres of domestic instruction in one Thana of each 
of the above districts and his figures bear out his earlier statement 
in its entirety 


Area. 

f 

j 

| 

j Popula- 
j tion. 

No. of towns 
and villages. 

Elementary ; 

schools (includes j ^ 
Persian) . ! £ 

Schools of g* 

learning. *■* 

Other schools. » 

Private schools § 

of domestic K" 

instruction. 

I Total. 

No. of hypothetical 
schools on the basis 
of one school for 
400 people. 

City of Murshidabad 

! j 

124,804 


59 

26 

I 3 

216 

304 

312 

Thana Daulatbazar 

62,037 

183 | 

25 



254 | 

279 

j 

155 

,, Nanglia 

46,416 

; 

267 | 

34 

2 j 


207 I 

i 

243 

116 

, , Culna 

116,425 

288 | 

79 

38 

2 

475 

594 

291 

,, Jehanabad . . j 

81,480 

803 

85 

7 


360 

452 

203 

, , Bhawara 

65,812 

402 j 

6 

7 j 


235 

248 

j 

164 

Total . . ; 

496,974 ! 

1,943 

288 

i 

80 1 

5 | 

1,747 | 

1 

2,120 

1,241 


Similarly, we shall have to take into consideration the 
number of children under domestic instruction if we want to 
have a correct idea of the population receiving instruction. The 
following statistics for the six Thanas where intensive studies 
were undertaken are supplied by Adam: — 


Area. 

1 

Popula- 

tion. 

2 

No. of 
children 
receiving 
school 
instruction. 

3 

No. of 
children 
receiving 
domestic 
instruction. 

4 

Total No. of 
children 
receiving 
domestic and 
school 
instruction, 

5 

City of Murshidabad 

124,804 

959 

300 

1,259 

Thana Daulatbazar 

62,037 

305 

326 

631 

, , Nanglia . . . . i 

46,416 

439 

285 

724 

, , Culna . . . . 

116,425 

2,243 

676 

2,919 

,, Jehanabad 

81,480 

366 

539 

905 

,, Bhawara 

65,812 

60 

288 

348 

Total . . 

496,974 

4,372 

2,414 

6,786 


These figures show that the ratio of pupils to total population 
was 1 to 73. If male population alone is considered, the ratio 
would be 1 to 36, that is to say, a little less than the ratio given 
by Munro. 

Let us now turn to the statistics of literacy given by Adam 
(see Table on p. 18). They are equivalent to “the first systematic 
census of literacy in India”. 1 But one aspect of these statistics 
is challenged by scholars like Sir Philip. Adam divided his 
adult literates into six classes under the sixth of which he 
enumerated all persons who could “decipher or sign their names”. 
The census definition of literacy is “ability to read and write 
a letter” and judged from this point of view, these persons cannot 
be considered to be literate. In comparing Adam’s figures of 
literacy with those of later days, therefore, Sir Philip excludes 
the 5,519 persons who could only “dicipher or sign their names.” 
This view, however, is challenged by other students of history 
like Shri R. V. Parulekar. He, and others who agree with him, 
contend that standards of attainment are bound to vary from 
age to age and that it would be wrong to judge Adam’s age by 
standards which came to be adopted a century later. In his 
day, there were no papers, no printed books, no post-offices 
and hence the requirements of people in the matter of literacy 
were very limited indeed. They, therefore, argue that in compar- 
ing Adam’s figures of literacy with those of later years, we must 
include all persons whom he himself regarded as literate. 
This point will be discussed in further detail in Chapter VIII. 
It would, however, be enough to state here that the principal use 
of these statistics, viz*, comparison with the statistics of literacy 
in British India in 1921 is not materially affected by the adoption 
of either view. 

13. Extent and Character of the Indigenous System of 
Education at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. In 

the foregoing pages, we took a bird’s-eye view of the principal 
sources of information regarding the indigenous system of educa- 
tion. We shall now conclude this discussion with a brief 
description of the character and extent of indigenous 
education as it existed at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

tSir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education , p. 84. 

2 
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I ( a ) Types of Institutions: The indigenous educational institu- 

tions of this period were divided into four main types as 
under:- — 

i Indigenous institutions. 

i \ 


Schools of learning Elementary schools 

J , j L— , 

Pathshalas of Madrassahs Persian Schools teaching 

the Hindus of the Muslims Schools through the modern 

Indian languages 

(b) Schools of Learning: Although the Hindus and Muslims 
had separate schools of learning, several important features 
were common to both the types of institutions. For instance, 
both kinds of institutions received pecuniary, , assistance from 
rulers, chieftains and opulent or religious citizens. Both 
were staffed by learned teachers, some of whom were authors 
of repute, but most of whom received very\low remuneration. 
In both, instruction was mostly given grMs^iAd no regular 
||es, as now understood, were charged. TBoth were medieval 
in character, used a classical language as the medium of instruc- 
tion (Sanskrit in one case and Arabic or Persian in the other), 
and imparted instruction on traditional lines. In both, the 
teachers were remunerated in one or more of the following ways, 
viz-, grants of land made by rulers, occasional voluntary presents 
\from pupils and members of the public, allowances paid by 
^wealthy citizens, and payment in the form of food, clothes or 
other articles. Lastly, both had a few teachers who not only 
taught gratis but also provided food and lodging to their pupils. 

Generally speaking, the schools had no special buildings 
of their own. Where these existed, they were built either by 
the teachers themselves, or at the expense of patrons or friends, 
or by subscriptions from the people. In most cases, however, 
tiie schools were held in the local temple or mosque and not 
infrequently in the house of some local magnate or patron or 
of the teacher himself. The students entered the schools at 
a farily early age and studied as long as they desired and often 
for as long as twelve years or more. I^jnust be note d that the,_. 
State had nothing to do with the day-to-day work of these schools. 
They were conducted by learned men individually who did so 
m ore for religious than for pecuniary considerations.. 
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The Hindu schools of learning were conducted almost 
exclusively by Brahmins and a very large majority of the students 
attending them were Brahmins. There were no women students 
nor any persons belonging to the large number of communi- 
ties who were denied thq^xight to study the sacred lore; 
In the Persian and Arabic school^ on the other hand, though 
the teachers were generally Muslims, a Hindu teacher of Persian 
was not a rare phenomenon. Moreover, several Hindus attended 
Persian schools conducted by Muslims because Persian was then 
the Court language. In some of the Bengal districts, Adam even 
found that the majority of students in Persian schools were Hindus. 

(p) The Indigenous Elementary Schools: The schools oi 

learning of this period correspond to the colleges of modern type. 
They gave the highest instruction known, which, in those days, 
meant mostly religious instruction. Their chief objecg was tc> 
produce Mo ula vis and Pandits, and people “were led to support 
them mainly" by rdigious motives. Although they were highly 
venerate^ByThT^edpIe, they were really the weaker and less 
useful part of the educational system on account of their exclusive 
character, conservative tone and obsolete ideals and methods 
of instruction. 

The indigenous elementary school, the main agency for the 
spread of mass education, was a humbler but far more useful 
^institution. The instruction given in it was of a practical type 
^and mostly limited to the three R’s. It catered, not to the needs, 
of the priestly class, but to the muadane requirements of the 
petty zamindar, the_bania and the well-to-do farmer. It had 
no rdigious veneration attached to it, and consequently, it had 
no endowments either from the State or from the public. Its 
teachers were men of ordinary attainments and, very often, 
they knew no more than the little they taught in their schools. 
Their remuneration was much lower than that of the teachers 
in the schools of learning and, except in those cases, where the 
teacher was maintained by a rich person, consisted of small 
collections or occasional presents from parents of children who 
attended the school. Occasionally, some of the teachers in these 
schools followed some other profession or trade for their main- 
tenance and conducted the school only as a side business. Unlike 
the schools of learning, it is worthy of note that the pupils in 
these schools included a small percentage of girls and children 


*of many communities although the children of the upper classes 
formed the large majority. 

f Some features of the indigenous elementary schools are of 
great interest. For instance, their equipment was extremely 
simple. They had no buildings and were held, sometimes, in 
the house of the teacher or the patron of the school, often in a 
local temple,, and not infrequently under a tree. There were 
no printed books and the slates or pencils used by pupils were 
such as could be easily made in the locality. The hours of 
instructio n and the day s of working were finely adjusted to 
local requirements. The size of the school was generally small 
— tEe number of pupils varying from one or two to ten or fifteen 
at the most. There were consequently no classes, no regular 
period of admission, etc, A pupil joined the school at any time, 
became a class by himself, followed his own pace of study, and 
leftjhe school when he had acquired all that he desired to know 
or the school had to teach. In bigger schools, there was in 
vogue a system under which the senior pupils were appointed 
teach junior ones. It ^mjJais_system that attracted the 
at tention ofL Dr. Bell, the Presidency ChapTmrT ~at 'Mafirasy anT 

IBiKHiiicedL j^uiglaHcI as a cheap and efficient 

method of educating the poor. The system later came to 
be known as the M onitori al or Madr as system in England. 
The curriculum was very narrow and consisted of reading, 
writing, arithmetic (both written and oral) and accounts. 
There was no Fee in the modern sense, but each parent 
who sent his child to the school generally made some 
payment to the teacher— either in cash or in kind. The 
amount of the payment depended upon the capacity of 
the parent and even the time and mode of payment were left 
to his convenience. 

The chief merits of the indigenous system of elementary 
schools were their adaptability to local environment and the 
vitality and popularity they had earned by centuries of existence 
under a variety of economic conditions or political vicissitudes. 
Their main defects were the exclusion of girls and ffarijan 
pupils. To these may be added (although such a judgment 
suffers from the defect of imposing modern concepts of education 
upon an earlier period) the lack of training or sound education 
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among their teachers, their narrow and limited curriculum, and 
the severe forms of punishment adopted. 1 

id) The Extent of Mass Education: It appears that schools, 
particularly centres of domestic instruction, abounded in every 
part of the country and that some humble means of instruction 
or other was available even in very small villages where, for 
years together, the British administration found it difficult to 
establish and maintain even a primary school. The percentage 
of literacy was anything between 8 and 12 among the male 
adult population, or between 4 and 6 for the population as a 
whole. Certain of the higher castes were wholly literate in so 
far as the male adult population was concerned, while the women 
of all castes (with a very few individual exceptions) and the 
entire population of several lower castes were wholly illiterate. 

(e) Decaying Condition of Indigenous Education: Another 

feature that emerges from the study of the sources is that, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the indigenous system 
of education was fast decaying on account of the prevailing 
anarchy or the growing impoverishment of the people under 
the British Rule. 2 

14. Potentialities of the Indigenous System of Education 
to Develop into a National System of Education by Suitable 
Extension and Improvement. The preceding discussion 
regarding the character and extent of the indigenous system 
of education brings us to the final point, whether the system had 
potentialities which made it capable of being developed into a 
national system of education by suitable improvement and 
extension, in.. o ur opinion Jl_.xertainly had these potentialities. 
We are led to this conclusion by two general considerations. 
Firstly, we find that, in most countries of the world which are 
now educationally progrcssiye, the national' systenTof education 
was~Buffr u^ the foundations of th e traditional system — in 

spite ofTt^ admittcd and numerous defects. In Ehglahd, for 

instance, mass education was spread by gradual expansion and 
i mprovement of the defective voluntary schools Tvhich already 
existed. A great authority like Sir ^Michael Sadler" j us tifies 
the wisdom of this step and pays a tribute to their valuable 
contribution to the development of mass education in England. 

1 Calcutta* Review, No. IV, p. 334. 

* Nurullah & Naik: History of Education in India during the British Period , pp. 42-43. 


He says, “Although the teachers were, as a rule, not trained 
and often unable to impart knowledge, although the buildings 
were frequently not suitable for schools, the books deficient in 
numbers and quality, the attendance of the scholars very irregular, 
yet the first step not only had been taken but the children had 
been accustomed to school life”. 1 What the voluntary school 
did to the cause of mass education in England, the indigenous 
schools could certainly have done 7 to the cause of education in 
India as a whole, if only those in authority had seen their way 
to help them to live, expand and improve. 

Secondly, our view is also supported by that of several 
British officers and workers. Adam, for instance, was thoroughly 
convinced that a national system of education could be 
built up in India on the foundation of the indigenous schools. 
He said : 

To whatever extent such institutions may exist, and in whatever condition 
they may be found, stationary, advancing, or retrograding, they present the only 
true and sure foundations on which any scheme of general or national education 
can be established. We may deepen and extend the foundations; we may 
improve, enlarge and beautify the superstructure; but these are the foundations 
on which the building should be raised. All men, particularly uninstructed and 
half- instructed men, attach the same importance to forms as to substance, and 
as forms are merely conventional, it is desirable in the work of reform to 
disembarrass ourselves of opposition founded on the overthrow of ancient forms, 
and to enlist on our side the prepossessions in favour of their continued use. 
Besides, there is a probability that those forms, if not at the period of their original 
adoption, yet by long continued usage are suited to the manners, habits, and 
general character of the people whom we desire to benefit, and that any other 
forms which we might seek to establish would in reality be less fitted to supply 
their place. All schemes for the improvement of education, therefore, to be 
efficient and permanent, should be based upon the existing institutions of the 
country, transmitted from time immemorial, familiar to the conceptions of the 
people and inspiring them with respect and veneration. To labour successfully 
for them, we must labour with them; and to labour successfully with them , we 
must get them to labour willingly and intelligently with us . We must make 
them, in short, the instruments of their own improvement; and how can this be 
done but by identifying ourselves and our improvements with them and their 
institutions? 2 

Adam, therefore, recommended that — 

existing native institutions from the highest to the lowest , of all kinds and classes , 
were the fittest means to be employed for raising and improving the character of the 
people , that to employ those institutions for such a purpose would be the simplest , 
the safest , the most popular , the most economical , and the most effectual plan for giving 
that stimulus to the native mind which it needs on the subject of education , and 

1 Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vol. II, p. 449. 

2 Adam’s Reports , Calcutta Edition, pp. lviii-ix. 
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for eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their improvement , without 
which all other means must be unavailing. . A 

With these general observations Adam described the proposed 
working of his plan for the improvement of indigenous schools 
in the following seven stages: — 

{a) The first step was to select one or more districts in 
which the plan could be tried as an experiment. 

( b ) The second step was to hold a thorough educational 
survey of the district or districts selected more or less 
on the same lines on w r hich he had conducted his 
investigations. 

(c) The third step was to prepare a set of books in 
modern Indian languages for the use of teachers and 
pupils. 

(d) The fourth step was to appoint an Examiner for each 
district as the chief executive officer of the plan. His 
duties would be to survey his area, to meet teachers, 
to explain the books, to conduct examinations, to 
grant rewards, and generally to be responsible for 
carrying out the plan successfully. 

(<?) The fifth step was to distribute the books to teachers 
and stimulate them to study them by the holding of 
examinations and the granting of rewards to those who 
passed the tests. Adam also recommended the establish- 
ment of Normal schools where teachers of indigenous 
schools could be encouraged to study from one to three 
months a year for about four years so that their qualifica- 
tions could be improved without inconveniencing 
their pupils. 

(/) The sixth step was to encourage the teachers to 
impart the newly acquired knowledge to their pupils 
by holding examinations for them and by granting 
rewards. 

(g) The seventh step was to grant endowments of lands to 
village schools in order to encourage teachers to settle 
down in villages and to educate the rural children. 
Adam pointed out several sources from which such gifts 
of land could be made or secured by Government. 

1 Adam’s Reports , Calcutta Edition, pp. 349-50. 


Other plans for the development of the indigenous institutions 
were prepared^ by several administrators and 

"educationists, such as Munro, Elphinstone, Thomason, Leitner, 
and were described in detail in several documents on educational 
policy such as the Despatch of 1854 or the Report of the Indian 
Education Commission, 1882-83. These will be dealt with in 
due course. But these proposals mostly went unheeded; the 
officia ls of the Education Departmen t--allo^wed-4Te^ffidigenous 
sys tem to __ die and spent their ti me and en ergy in creating a new 
syste m of e ducation, ab initio . 

Before we end this discussion of the indigenous educational 
system of India, we would like to point out with pride that the 
indigenous scho ols of India co ntributed the idea of the monitorial 
sfsfenTTo Englan d . Historians talk only of England’s contri- 
butib'iTto Indian Education and they generally ignore the great 
contribution which was made by India to the spread of education 
among the poorer classes of England herself. Dr. Belh the 
Presidency Chaplain at Madras, was the first Englishman to 
realise the value of the Indian system of teaching with the .help 
of monitors — a system that prevailed extensively in the indigenous 
schools. Dr. Bell realised that the main advantage of the 
system was to enable the teacher to manage a large number of 
pupils at a time so that the spread of education could be effected 
at a very low cost. He, therefore, advocated the adoption 
of this system in England in a book entitled An Experiment in 
Education made at the Ma le Asylum at Madras , suggesting a 
system^ by which a school orfrEamfy^may teach itself under the 

t supennteMeme~~^ r ^~ihT' Master or TarefiV (1798). This book 

a ttrac ted gfea t attention and eventually the Indian system was 
almost universally adopted in England. This system, variously 
described as the Madras system, or the Monitorial system, was 
the chief method by which England achieved expansion 
of primary education at a very low cost between 1801 
and 1845. It is an irony of fate that the indigenous 
schools of India should thus contribute to the spread 
of education in England and be of no avail in spreading mass 
education in India herself ! 

The modern educational system in India should have been 
built upon the foundations of the indigenous system, and the 
efforts of our educational administrators should have been 
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directed to the improvement of these institutions and to their 
incorporation in the modern system of education. But this was 
never done. On the other hand, some attempts were made to 
encourage the schools of learning which were admittedly the 
weaker side of indigenous education, but even these were soon 
abandoned. The vast network of elementary schools never 
received the attention it deserved at the hands of Government. 
In spite of the exhortations of thinkers like Adam, Munro 
and Thomason, the directions of the Despatch of 1854 and the 
strong recommendations of the Indian Education Commission, 
indigenous elementary schools were either killed by ill-planned 
attempts at reform, or destroyed by deliberate competition, or 
allowed to die of sheer neglect. 

The results have been disastrous. It is true that attempts 
were made by the officers of the East India Company, and 
later by the Education Departments, to create a new system of 
education in India. For several reasons, the process was slow, 
and it could hardly compensate for the loss of the indigenous, 
schools, with the result that the educational position of India 
in 1921 was hardly better than that in 1821. In the meanwhile, 
other nations of the East and West, whose educational 
advance was equal, or even inferior to that of India in 1821, 
made such rapid advances that India soon lost her position of 
vantage in the comity of nations and became one of the most 
educationally backward countries of the world ! 


Chapter Two 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY ACCEPTS RESPONSIBI- 
LITY FOR THE EDUCATION OF INDIANS 

(1600-1813) 

1 . Proselytizing and Educational Activities of the East 
India Company (1600-1765). The East India Company was, 
in this period, a primarily commercial concern and it is, therefore, 
not proper to expect it to take any steps for the education of 
the Indian people. But N. N. Law points out that, even in 
these early years, the Company was engaged in fostering some 
proselytizing and educational activities within its possessions. 
As early as in 1614, steps were taken “for the recruitment of 
Indians for the propagation of the Gospel among their countrymen 
and for imparting to these missionaries such education, at the 
Company’s expense, as would enable them to carry out effectively 
the purposes for which they were enlisted”. 1 It is also on record 
that an Indian youth, christened Peter by King James I, 
was taken to England for education in the Christian doctrine 
although what he did later on is not known. 2 In 1659, the Court 
of Directors explicitly stated that it was their earnest desire 
by all possible means to spread Christianity among the people 
of India and allowed missionaries to embark on their ships. 3 
This evangelical zeal found good support in contemporary’ 
England where the Church was experiencing the revival of a 
deep religious fervour so that, when the Charter of the Company 
was renewed in 1698, the famous missionary clause was 
inserted in it by Parliament. This clause directed the Company 
to maintain ministers of religion at their factories in India and 
to take a Chaplain in every ship of 500 tons or more. The 
ministers were required to learn the Portuguese language which 
was then commonly understood by the inferior servants at the 
factories, and also “to apply themselves to learn the native 
language of the country where they shall reside, the better to 
enable them to instruct the Gentoos that shall be the servants 

1 N. N. Law: Promotion of Learning in India by Early European Settlers , pp. 7-8. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 

3 W. H. Sharp: Selections from Educational Records , Vol. I, p. 3. 
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or slaves of the same Company or of their agents, in the Protes- 
tant religion”. 1 The Charter also directed the Company to 
maintain schools, wherever necessary, in all their garrisons and 
bigger factories. The first part of this direction obviously 
implies that the Company was expected to spread the Gospel 
amongst all the Hindu employees of the Company at least, if 
not among the people as a whole. 

Can these proselytizing activities be regarded as the beginning 
of the Company's educational enterprise in India? — is the 
question often raised. Some historians seem to think that they 
can be; b ut it is wrong to equa te the education of Indians with 
their conversion to Christianity . Such a view was commoIT 
a mon^TiTe^nlss i on ari es and the officers of the East India Com- 
pany at this period. But no educationist can ever subscribe 
to it and it would be far more correct to hold that these early 
proselytizing activities of the Company had nothing to do with 
the education of the Indian people because they did not, in any 
way, contribute to the modern movement in education that 
began in India with the Charter Act of 1813. 

What then is the importance of the missionary clause 
contained in the Charter Act of 1698? It may be said to have 
laid the foundation, not of the education of the Indian people, 
but of the education of the European and Anglo-Indian children 
who lived in the possessions of the Company. In accordance 
with the directions of this Charter, Chaplains were appointed 
in all the three Presidency towns. They regarded it as their 
pious duty to look after the education of the Christian children 
and, in particular, after the welfare and education of the Anglo- 
Indian children born of the Company's soldiers and their Indian 
wives. These children were generally neglected and the 
Chaplains were anxious to claim them for the Christian fold and 
to educate them properly. With this object in view, they 
collected subscriptions and established charity schools . The 
name was borrowed from England and indicated that the schools 
were supported by charity and were primarily meant for poor 
children or orphans. 

Thus arose the most important of the charity schools 
conducted in India during the eighteenth century. Some idea 
of their working can be had from the detailed account given 

1 Sir C. Ilbert: Government of India , p. 29. 


by N. N. Law in his interesting book Promotion of Learning in 
India by Early European Settlers . In the years immediately 
following 1698, the Chaplains of the Company seem to have 
followed the provisions of the Charter literally and conducted 
schools in Portuguese which - was then the lingua franca at the 
factories of the Company. But the attempt never became 
popular; it was soon given up and English was adopted as the 
medium of instruction. The oldest charity school to be estab- 
lished on this new model was St. Mary's Charity School at 
Madras founded by Rev. W. Stevenson in 1715. It was financed 
by legacies, donations and occasional grants from the Company. 
In 1719, a charity school was established at Bombay by Rev. 
Richard Cobbe on the same principles. Chaplain Bellamy of 
Calcutta founded a similar charity school sometime between 
1720 and 1731 and it is on record that a new building was 
constructed for it in 1739. In 1787, a Female Orphan Asylum 
was opened at Madras and named after Lady Campbell, the 
wife of the Governor, who took a leading part in collecting funds. 
In the same year, a Male Asylum was also started at Madras 
by Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell, the Chaplain. This school is of great 
historical importance because it was here that Dr. Bell tried 
the monitorial system which he later introduced in England. 

The East India Company assisted these charity schools in 
various ways. For instance, it (a) sanctioned recurring grants 
for maintenance; (b) permitted lotteries in their support; 

(c) gave non-recurring grants for buildings or provided sites; 

(d) allowed their officers to collect funds or act as school 
accountants or other office-bearers; (e) occasionally repaired 
the school buildings; and (/) accepted the funds of the schools 
as deposits at comparatively higher rates of interest. But when 
all is said, it must be admitted that these schools were maintained 
by subscriptions and donations rather than by the grants 
sanctioned by the Company. 

2. Educational Policy of the Company between 1765 and 
1813. After 1765 wffien the Company became a political power 
in India, its educational policy underwent a change. Hitherto, 
the Company had restricted its attention to the education of 
European and Anglo-Indian children. It now began to feel that 
it must do something for the Indian people. Politically, it was 
a successor to Hindu and Muslim rulers who encouraged higher 
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learning in classical languages by (a) establishing madrassahs 
and pathshalas , ( b ) by giving marks of honour or pecuniary 
grants to learned Pandits and Moulavis , or (r) by endowing 
educational institutions for higher religious studies. It was 
felt that the Company must continue these traditions. Moreover, 
the Company wanted to educate sons of influential Indians for 
higher posts under Government and thereby win the confidence 
of the upper classes and consolidate its rule in India. It was, 
therefore, felt that the Company should establish some centres 
of higher learning for the Hindus and the Muslims — a desire 
that led to the establishment of institutions entirely different 
from the charity schools. Among these, the most important 
were the Calcutta Madrassah and the Banaras Sanskrit College. 

The Calcutta Madrassah was founded by Warren Hastings 
in order “to conciliate the Mahomedans of Calcutta ... to 
qualify the sons of Mahomedan gentlemen for responsible and 
lucrative offices in the State, and to produce competent officers 
for Courts of Justice to which students of the Madrassah on the 
production of certificates of qualification were to be drafted 
as vacancies occurred”. 1 In the early years, lands yielding 
Rs. 29,000 (known as Madrassah Mahal) were assigned for the 
support of the Madrassah. In 1785, the lands were assigned 
by Sanad to Muhammad Muiz-ud-din, the Head of the Madrassah 
and his successors. But constant complaints regarding 
inefficiency and mismanagement led finally to the appointment 
of a European secretary to control the institution and to a 
guaranteed expenditure of Rs. 30,000 from the State treasury 
in lieu of assignment in lands. 

The Banaras Sanskrit College owed its establishment to the 
same political considerations as had operated in the case of the 
Calcutta Madrassah and was an attempt to conciliate the Hindu 
population of the newly acquired territories of the Company. 
It was founded in 1791 by Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at 
Banaras, who thus explained the considerations that made him 
undertake the project:— 

Two important advantages seemed derivable from such an establishment 
the first to the British name and nation in its tendency towards endearing our 
Government to the native Hindus; by our exceeding in our attention towards 
them and their systems, the care shown even by their own native princes . . . 
The second principal advantage that may be derived from this institution will 

J A. Howell: Education in India, p. 1. 


be felt m ns effect upon the natives . . .by preserving and disseminating a 
.knowledge of the Hindu law, and proving a nursery of future doctors and 
expounders thereof, to assist European judges in the due, regular, and uniform 
administration of its genuine letter and spirit to the body of the people. 1 

Iff the first year of the college, a grant of Rs. 1 000 was 
sanctioned and it was then raised to Rs. 20,000 per annum. But 
as in the case of the Madrassah, the affairs of the college continued 
to be badly managed by the Pandits and, consequently, a European 
superintendent was appointed to conduct the institution. 

Taken together, the Calcutta Madrassah and the Banaras 
Sanskrit College show the beginning of the Orientalist School 
of Educational Policy. The followers of this school of thought 
believed th at the Company must not lend liny support to 
missionary enterprise and to proselytization ; that it need not' 
make any^hasty attempt to jteach Western knowledge to the 
Indlgn^pe ople ; that its only duty was to follow in the footsteps 
of HindiTand Muslim rulers and to encourage'classical Teaming 
in Sanskrit and Arabic on traditional lines} and that the ancient 
system of education which the Hindus and Muslims had inherited 
, was good enough for them for all practical purposes. Obviously, 
this school of thought was dominated by political rather than by 
educational considerations and decided its policies on grounds of 
religious neutrality or the political expediency of conciliating the 
people. ' But this was a period when politics, and not 
education, dominated the Indian scene. The Orientalist views 
were, therefore, readily accepted by the Court of Directors and 
between 1765 and 1813, the principal object of the educational 
policy of the Company was to encourage traditional Oriental 
learning in Sanskrit and Arabic and the bulk of its educational 
expenditure was incurred on the maintenance of the Calcutta 
Madrassah and the Banaras Sanskrit College. 

3. The Reasons which led the Missionaries to undertake 
Educational Activities. Side by side with these educational 
activities conducted by the Company, a number of other educa- 
tional activities were also organised by missionaries who ordinarily 
worked under the shadow of its political authority. -These 
institutions are of great significance in the history of education 
m modem India as pioneers of private enterprise in education 
and deserve detailed notice. 

1 W. H. Sharp: op, cit Vol. f , pp. 1 M2. 
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Before, however, coming to their history proper, it . is, 
necessary to understand why the missionaries undertook educa- 
tional activities as an integral part of their work in India. The 
first and foremost object of the missionaries was to convert 
people to Christianity and one could not expect them to start 
educational institutions or to work as teachers. In fact, there 
was a time in early missionary history when the Home Author- 
ities of missions refused to support educational institutions and 
opined that the priests had no business to found schools. But 
the practical experience of the early missionaries soon convinced 
them that they had to start schools as an important means of 
proselytization. As Rev. Dr. D. O. .Allen, an eminent missionary 
of the American Board, observed : 

In commencing their operations, missionaries have generally seen the 
propriety and importance of establishing schools. One reason for them is to 
educate the minds of the people, so that they may be more capable of under- 
standing and appreciating the facts and evidences, the doctrines and duties of 
the Scriptures. Another reason for them is to increase the influence ol the 
missionaries with the people, by communicating some advantage which they can 
appreciate, and by showing that Christianity rests on an intelligent perception 
of its doctrines, and contains reason for the performance of all its duties. And 
another reason for such an education, is in its procuring means and opening ways 
of access to the people, and opportunities of preaching to them. One great 
difficulty which missionaries often experience, is in obtaining access to the people, 
in circumstances where Christianity can be made the subject of communication 
or conversation. In such circumstances schools become very important, as a 
means of communication with different classes of people, with children and 
parents, and with men and women. And school-houses also become important 
as places for becoming acquainted with people, for social intercourse and religious 
worship. School-houses become chapels under the control of missionaries* 
Their use for this purpose is often more important than for education. 1 

In the same way, it soon became equally evident that the 
missions had to conduct schools for the converted population. 
The early converts to Christianity came mostly from the lowest 
rung of the Hindu society. They were generally illiterate: 
and as reading the Bible was held to be essential for salvation, 
the missionaries were required to establish schools in order to 
teach the new converts to read and write. For the same reason, 
they were also compelled to introduce the printing press and to 
print the Bible in the Indian languages. They had also to start 
vocational schools and to secure employment under Government 
to the converts in order to give them a living and a status in 
society. In fact, the early missionaries found that their work 

1 R. G. Wilder: Mission Schools in India , pp. 36-37, 


began, rather than ended, with a conversion, and that their 
main task was not so much the conversion of the people to Chris- 
tianity as the improvement of the social, cultural and economic 
condition of the converted people — an object which could only 
be secured by conducting schools for their education. This 
duty became all the more urgent because neither the indigenous 
schools nor the Government schools could admit all the Indian 
Christian children and they would have remained without any 
education whatsoever if the missionaries had not organised schools 
of their own. In short, the missionaries soon realised that schools 
Were both the cause and the effect of proselytization and that 
educational and missionary work had to be undertaken side by 
side ; and it is out of this realisation that the mission schools 
of modem India were born. 

4. The Work of the Danish Mission in Madras ( 1706-92 ) . 

The honour of being the first Protestant Missionaries to work in 
the territories of the East India Company goes to the Danish 
Mission. The famous pioneers of this Mission— Ziegenbalg and 
Plustschau started their activities at Tranquebar- — a Danish 
station in the South- — in 1706. But since the Danes did not 
obtain a footing in India, most of the Danish missionaries who 
succeeded these pioneers “substantially identified themselves 
with the English colonies in South India, halting where they 
halted and advancing where they advanced”. 1 Other missions 
that came to India later followed the same policy and, as Richter 
rightly points out, “modern missionary work in India has as 
its background and setting the Anglo-Indian Empire ; it is 
intimately connected with the beginnings of that empire; and 
has extended along with it from one end of the country to the 
other”. 2 

Ziegenbalg and his colleagues did considerable missionary 
and educational work. For example, a printing press in Tamil 
was established in 1713. An institution for training teachers 
was opened at Tranquebar in 1716 and, in the following year, 
two charity schools were opened in Madras — one for Portuguese 
and the other for Tamil children. Ziegenbalg died in 1719 but 
his work was continued by other competent missionaries amongst 
whom may be mentioned the names of Grundler, Kiernander 

1 J. A. Richter: A History of Missions in India , p. 27. 

2 Ibid., p. 128. 

3 
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and Schwartz. In Madras, Grundler started, a little before 
1717, “a Portuguese school in the White town and a Malabar 
school in the Black”. 1 In 1742, Kiernander founded charity 
schools for Eurasians as well as Indians in and near Fort St. 
David. His work became so well known that Clive invited 
him to Calcutta where in 1758, he founded a charity school. 
Kiernander continued to work in Bengal for the rest of his life 
and did the same pioneer service to that Province which 
Ziegenbalg did to Madras. But even more important was the 
work of Schwartz who is looked upon as the pioneer of education 
in the Province of Madras. He founded a school for European 
and Eurasian boys at Trichinopoly (about 1772) and an 
English Charity School at Tanjore with the help of the purse 
presented to him by Haider Ali of Mysore. With the assistance 
of John Sulivan, the Resident at Tanjore, he started three 
schools at Tanjore, Ramnad and Shivganga in 1785 with the 
object of teaching English to Indian children. These may be 
said to be the earliest schools for teaching the English language 
to Indians and Sulivan hoped that they would help “the Com- 
pany and the people to understand each other” and to “facilitate 
dealings of all kinds between them”. 2 “Christianity was not 
expressly taught .(in these schools) ; nor were any deceitful 
methods used to instil Christian doctrines into the pupils’ minds”. 3 
The Court of Directors were enthusiastic about them and 
sanctioned a grant-in-aid of 250 pagodas per annum for each 
of them. 4 

It will be seen from the above account that the missionaries 
were conducting, even at this early date, a number of educational 
institutions in India; and that these institutions differed from 
those conducted by the Company’s Chaplains in a number of 
ways. The mission schools used Indian languages as media of 
instruction; they were meant, not only for European and Anglo- 
Indian children, but for converted Indian children in general; 
and some of them were meant for Indian children and aimed at 
teaching the English language as a means of communication 
between the rulers and the ruled. These distinctive features 
make the educational enterprise of early missionaries even more 

1 N. N. Law : op. cit ., p. 74. 

2 Ibid., p. 65. 

8 Ibid., p. 68, 

4 W. H. Sharp: op. cit., Vol. I. pp. 3-4. 


important than that of Chaplains. Besides, it was the early 
missionaries who introduced the printing press in India and began 
the printing of books in Indian languages. 

The Company maintained, throughout this period, an attitude 
of sympathy with this missionary enterprise. In some cases, 
they gave financial assistance to the mission schools. But what 
is even more important, they extended benevolent protection 
and sympathy to all such activities. As Law observes: 

In the seventeenth century, we find the Directors taking the initiative in 
educational work, but with the arrival of the missionaries in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century we find a change gradually setting in. They shifted their 
educational duties to the shoulders of the new-comers, though of course they 
did not stand aloof altogether. During the first three quarters of the eighteenth 
century, they gave assistance to schools of various kinds in various ways: they 
ordered, for instance, their servants at Fort St. David to act in the schools as 
accountants and occasionally repaired the school buildings. They did not, 
however, want to have a hand in the actual educational work, so that, up to 
1787, all that was done outside Fort St. George, was done by the missionaries 
either in their capacity as such or as garrison or station chaplains. 1 

.5, The Work of the Serampore Trio and Others in Bengal 
(1758-1813). The Danish missionaries who worked in the South in 
the eighteenth century were indeed lucky because they were able to 
obtain benevolent protection and sympathetic assistance from 
the East India Company. The missionaries who worked in Bengal, 
however, were far less fortunate. They had to struggle hard 
against a hostile attitude and had it not been for the protection 
given to them by the Dutch Settlements at Serampore and Chin- 
sura, they would hardly have been able to achieve anything at all. 

Reference has already been made to the work of Kiernander. 
He was not only the pioneer missionary in Bengal, but had also 
the good fortune to obtain sympathetic treatment from the 
Company. He was followed by Dr. Carey, a representative of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, in 1793. He worked for a time 
at Calcutta; but owing to difficulties, finally shifted to Malda 
where he superintended an indigo factory and used all his spare 
time in translating the New Testament into Bengali, holding daily 
religious services for the servants on the estate, preaching among 
the neighbouring villagers and in supervising a school he had 
established. In 1799, two other missionaries — Ward and 
Marshman — arrived in Calcutta. Their original object was to 
join Carey in his work in North Bengal; but they found that the 

a N. N. Law: op. cit., p. 33. 
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East India Company would not permit them to do so. They, 
therefore, persuaded Carey to join them and decided to settle 
down at the Dutch Settlement of Serampore which was only 
about 15 miles from Calcutta and where the Dutch Governor 
gave them all the protection they needed. Thus came into 
existence the famous Serampore Trio . Indeed, these three friends 
formed an excellent combination for mission work because 
Carey was a great propagandist, Ward was a printer and Marsh- 
man was a school teacher. They translated and printed the 
Bible in several languages and also issued a number of tracts on 
useful subjects. In this connection, Sherring observes: 

In no country in the world, and in no period in the history of Christian- 
ity, was there ever displayed such an amount of energy in the translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures from their originals into other tongues, as was exhibited by 
a handful of earnest men in Calcutta and Serampore in the first ten years of the 
present century. By their own industry and that of others in various parts of 
India who had caught from them inspiration for the work, during this short 
period, portions of the Bible, chiefly of the New Testament, had been translated, 
and actually printed, in thirty-one Indian languages and dialects. One is amazed, 
and almost overwhelmed, at the stupendousness of this undertaking. It cannot 
be supposed that these first attempts are to be compared with the versions which 
have been subsequently made in these languages. But this must not diminish 
the intense admiration we ought to feel towards men of such boldness of design, 
and such . astounding energy of execution. Not content with their labours in 
this direction, they also published a great multitude of tracts, the Serampore 
press alone issuing them in twenty languages, and, in addition, books for schools 
and colleges. 1 

In addition to this work of translating and printing the 
Bible, the Serampore Trio also conducted several schools for boys 
and girls at Serampore, Calcutta and other outlying stations. 

On the whole, the Serampore Trio did not come into any 
serious conflict with the officials of the Company except on one 
occasion. In 1808, they published certain tracts called Addresses 
to Hindus and Mahomedans. These were so worded as to offend 
the religious sentiments of the Indian people and, therefore, the 
Company prohibited their circulation within its territories. 
It really wanted to take some more drastic action and directed 
that their press should be removed to Calcutta so as to bring it 
under the proper control of the Company’s officials. This would 
have been a great blow to their work; but the Danish Governor 
intervened and finally, the earlier order was withdrawn and the 
Trio were directed to “submit works intended for circulation 

1 M. A. Sherring: The History of Protestant Missions in India , p. 75, 
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in the Company’s territories to the inspection of its officers”. 1 
This incident made them more careful in their proselytization 
although it did not affect their educational activities in any way. 

As pointed out by Richter in the following extract, the 
extent and volume of mission work in India was very small 
even in 1813. 

Taken all in all, it was a day of small things. About 1812, there existed 
mission stations at Serampore (still in the hands of the Danes) whence Calcutta 
was worked; out-stations of the Baptists of Dinajpur, in the indigo district, 
where Carey had laboured before settling in Serampore; and at Jessore, in the 
well-watered delta-district of Eastern Bengal. The London Missionary Society 
was busy in Dutch Chinsura and at Vizagapatam. In Madras and the Tamil 
country no new work had as yet sprung up alongside that of the veteran fathers 
of the Danish Mission. In the Kanarese country there was only the solitary 
station of Bellary, and that had been founded in 1812. In Bombay the first 
missionaries of a non-English Society, the American Board, had after great 
anxiety just managed to obtain a foothold. The only seed which appeared to 
be sprouting hopefully was the work of the Ringeltaube in Southern Travancore. 2 

6 . Change in the Company’s Attitude to Missionary 
Enterprise. This slow growth of missionary enterprise prior 
to 1813 was due to several causes, the most important of which 
was probably the hostile attitude of the East India Company. 
As shown already in Section 2 supra , the attitude of the Com- 
pany was generally favourable to missionary enterprise prior 
to 1765. But a change began to come about as soon as the Com- 
pany became a political power in India. T he ac quisition of 
sovereignty made the Company conscious of the political im- 
portance of maint ainin g^ strict Tellglous nefftraTify andTThis 
realisation made it abandon all its earlier inclinations towards 
p ros elytization and to lose all its former sympathy for missionary 
enterprise. As the Company’s empire began to grow, it became 
more and more particular to maintain religious neutrality and 
to sever all connection with missionary enterprise. Incidents 
like that of the Sepoy Mutiny at Vellore strengthened these ideas 
and by about 1800, the East India Company became a staunch 
opponent of all attempts at proselytization and tried to keep the 
missionaries out of its territories as far as possible. In the same 
way, the adoption of the Orientalist policy in education between 
1781 and 1791 deprived the mission schools of the sympathy and 
support of the Company which they had enjoyed so far. 

1 M. A. Sherring: op . cit., p. 71. 

2 J. A. Richter: op. cit., p. 49. 
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The missionaries did not like these changes and began to 
criticise the new policies and to plead for a return to the old days. 
As early as in 1793, when the Charter of the Company came up 
for renewal, Wilberforce moved the following Resolution in the 
House of Commons: — 

That it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the British Legislature to 
promote by all just and prudent means the interest and happiness of the 
inhabitants of the British Dominions in India j and that for these ends such 
measures ought to be adopted as may gradually tend to their advancement in 
useful knowledge and to their religious and moral improvement. 1 

But Wilberforce realised that a pious resolution like this 
had no administrative value; and hence he proposed to insert 
a clause in the Company’s Charter to the effect that 

the Court of Directors of the Company shall be empowered and 
commissioned to nominate and send out from time' to time sufficient number 
of skilled and suitable persons who shall attain the aforesaid object by serving as 
schoolmasters, missionaries, or otherwise. 2 

The Court of Directors opposed this violently. They had 
now fully realised the importance of the policy of religious 
neutrality in consolidating their empire in India and also knew 
that the missionary with — his excessive zeal for conversions 
mvSnaSTy got into trouble with tiVTmdian people. Nor were 
they apparently anxious to undertake the duty of educating the 
Indian people even apart from giving them religious guidance 
as desired by Wilberforce. For political an d financial reasons, 
therefore, they urged that “the Hindus had as good a' system of 
faith and of morals as most people and that it would be madness to 
attempt their conversion or to give them any more learning or anv 
other description of learning than what they already possessed,” 3 
and the proposal of Wilberforce was negatived by Parliament. 

This defeat gave a great set-back to missionary enterprise. 
The Company’s position on the missionary issue was now greatly 
strengthened and it began to put all possible obstacles in the 
path of the missionaries who worked in its dominions. This 
active hostility of the Company enraged the missionaries who, 
in their turn, began to criticise, not only the anti-missionary 
policy of the Company, but its political and commercial 
undertakings and even the personal conduct of its officials. 

1 J. A. Richter: op. cit. } p. 149. 

2 Ibid., p. 1 50. 

3 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. I, p. 17. 
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The following passage from Richter will give the reader an idea 
of the nature of such criticism : — 

Further, the English officials had, almost without exception, abandoned 
the principles of Christian morality. Even a Governor-General like Warren 
Hastings and his inconvenient rival, Philip Francis, were not ashamed to live 
in open adultery. Their sole connection with the Church was that once a year, 
at Christmas or at Easter, they attended divine service in great state. . . Over- 
zealous Orientalists, moreover, sang the praises of the religions of the East, 
especially of the then newly discovered Indian religions and systems of philosophy, 
and even if every one did not go so far as to declare them to be better and truer 
than Christianity, still the general opinion was that they were quite good enough 
for the Hindus, and better adapted to their necessities than Western forms of 
religion. Besides all this the Company took up the narrow-minded point of 
view that it would have no European within its territories who was not engaged 
in its service or who did not hold its passport; if any such person were allowed, 
he would probably enter into business relationships behind its back and thus 
lessen its gains : or he might talk about its methods of colonial government on his 
return home, and there were many things which there was every reason to keep 
concealed from European eyes and ears. 1 

The relations between the missionaries and the officials 
of the Company became, therefore, extremely strained 
after 1793. 

It may be said without fear of exaggeration that, between 
1793 and 1813, the Company did not ordinarily issue a permit to 
any missionary to work within its territories, expelled several 
missionaries as soon as they became active and tried to convert 
people, put every obstacle possible in the way of the missionaries, 
and did not give any assistance even to mission schools. In 
India, the missionaries were powerless to fight against this policy. 
They and their friends, therefore, began an intensive agitation 
in England with the object of persuading Parliament to legislate 
on the matter and give the necessary freedom and assistance 
to missionaries. The foremost among those who thus agitated 
was Charles Grant— the father of modern education in 
India. 

7. Grant’s Observations. The ideas of Charles Grant on the 
subject of the education of the Indian people were typically 
missionary and can be best illustrated by quotations from his 
Observations on the State of Society among the Asiatic subjects of 
Great Britain, particularly with respect to morals ; and the means 
of improving it. The first point in his thesis was to make the 


*J. A. Richter: op. cit., p. 132. 
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English people realise the utterly immoral and wretched 
condition of Indian Society. He wrote: — 

In the worst parts of Europe there are no doubt a great number of men who 
are sincere, upright and conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and 
integrity is a great phenomenon; one conscientious in the whole of his conduct, 
it is to be feared, is an unknown character . . . Power entrusted to a native of 
Hindoostan seldom fails of being exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the 
purpose of injustice. Official or ministerial employments of all sorts, and in all 
gradations are generally used as means of peculation. . . The distribution of 
justice. ... has commonly become a traffic in venality; the best cause being 
obliged to pay for success, and the worst having the opportunity of purchasing 

Such is the power of money, that no crime is more frequent, hardly any 

less thought of, than perjury. . . The apathy with which a Hindoo views all 
persons and interests unconnected with himself, is such as excites the indignation 
of Europeans. . . Patriotism is absolutely unknown in Hindoostan. 1 

Can all this be literally true? Admittedly, the state of affairs 
was not quite happy in those last decades of the eighteenth 
century when the whole country was in the grip of the anarchy 
that followed the decay of the Mughal Empire. “It was a period 
when life and property were always in danger and when it was 
risky to confide even in one’s dearest friend or relation; when 
learning was at a discount, appalling ignorance and superstition 
prevailed in the land, and the people were harassed by thugs, 
pindarees or mercenaries in alien employment ”. 2 Even after 
making due allowance for this unhappy background, one cannot 
but feel that Grant is exaggerating the evils. It is the more easy 
to think so because such keen observers as Elphinstone, Munro 
and Metcalfe who came in contact with all sections of Indian 
society have nowhere expressed a wholesale condemnation of the 
morals of the average Indian. One may, however, pardon 
Grant’s exaggerations because his motives were honourable and 
his exaggeration of the existing conditions was solely due to his 
anxiety to awaken an apathetic British public to a realisation of 
the extreme urgency for organising the education of the Indian 
people. 

After having painted this exaggerated picture of the 
depraved condition of the Indian Society, Grant proceeds to 
analyse its causes and to suggest a remedy. According to Grant, 
the causes of the miserable condition of the Indian people were 
two: ignorance and want of a proper religion. He, therefore, 

1 M. R. Paranjpe: A Source Book of Modern Indian Education , pp. viii-ix. 

2 Ibid., p. viii. 


(felt that the situation could only be improved if Indians were 
I first educated and finally converted to Christianity. He said:- — 

\ The true cure of darkness is the introduction of light. The Hindoos err, 
because they are ignorant; and their errors have never fairly been laid before 
them. The communication of our light and knowledge to them, would prove 
the best remedy for their disorders; and this remedy is proposed, from a full 
conviction that if judiciously and patiently applied, it would have great and 
happy effects upon them, effects honourable and advantageous for us. 1 

The question naturally arose: What should be the medium 
through which this Western light and knowledge should be 
communicated to the Indian people? Grant suggested that the 
English language should be adopted as the medium of instruction. 
He said : — 

There are two ways of making this communication: the one is, by the 
medium of the languages of those countries; the other is, by the medium of our 
own. In general, when foreign teachers have proposed to instruct the inhabitants 
of any country, they have used the Vernacular tongue of that people, for a natural 
and necessary reason, that they could not hope to make any other means of 
communication intelligible to them. This is not our case in respect of our Eastern 
dependencies. They are our own, we have possessed them long; many English- 
men reside among the Natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is 
.practicable to diffuse it more widely. The choice, therefore, of either mode, 
lies open to us; and we are at liberty to consider which is entitled to preference. . . 

The acquisition of a foreign language is, to men of cultivated minds, a 
matter of no great difficulty. English teachers could, therefore, be sooner 
qualified to offer instruction in the native languages, than the Indians would be 
prepared to receive it in ours. This method would hence come into operation 
more speedily than the other; and it would also be attended with the advantage 
of a more careful selection of the matter of instruction. But it would be far more 
confined and less effectual; it may be termed a species of deciphering. The 
decipherer is required to unfold, in intelligible words, what was before hidden. 
Upon every new occasion, he has a similar labour to perform, and the information 
obtained from him is limited to the single communication then made. All 
other writings, in the same character still remain, to those who are ignorant 
of it, unknown; but if they are taught the character itself, they can at once read 
every writing in which it is used. Thus superior in point of ultimate advantage 
does the employment of the English language appear; and upon this ground, we 
give a preference to that mode, proposing here, that the communication of our 
knowledge shall be made by the medium of our own language. . . 

We proceed, then, to observe, that it is perfectly in the power of this 
country, by degrees, to impart to the Hindoos our language; afterwards, through 
that medium, to make them acquainted with our easy literary compositions, 
upon a variety of subjects; and, let not the idea hastily excite derision, pro- 
gressively with the simple elements of our arts, our philosophy, and religion. These 
acquisitions would silently undermine, and at length subvert, the fabric of error; 
and all the objections that may be apprehended against such a change, are, it 
is confidently believed, capable of a solid answer. . . 

*Syed Mahmood: History of English Education in India , p. 1 1. 
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It would be extremely easy for Government to establish, at a moderate 
expense, in various parts of the provinces, places of gratuitous instruction in 
reading and writing English; multitudes, especially of the young, would flock to 
them; and the easy books used in teaching, might at the same time convey 
obvious truths on different subjects. The teachers should be persons of know- 
ledge, morals, and discretion; and men of this character could impart to their 
pupils much useful information in discourse: and to facilitate the attainment of 
that object, they might, at first make some use of the Bengalese tongue. The 
Hindoos would, in time, become teachers of English themselves ; and the employ- 
ment of our language in public business, for which every political reason remains 
in full force, w r ould, in the course of another generation, make it very general 
throughout the country. There is nothing wanting to the success of this plan, 
but the hearty patronage of Government. If they wish it to succeed, it can and 
must succeed. The introduction of English in the Administration of the Revenue, 
in Judicial proceedings, and in other business of Government, wherein Persian 
is now used; and the establishment of free schools, for instruction in this language, 
would insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason already suggested 
that the interest of the Natives would induce them to acquire it. Neither would 
much confusion arise, even at first, upon such a change; for there are now a great 
number of Portuguese and Bengalese clerks in the provinces, who understand 
both the Hindoostanny and English languages. To employ them in drawing 
up petitions to Government, or its officers, would be no additional hardship 
upon the poorer people, who are now assisted in that way by Persian clerks;, 
and the opportunity afforded to others who have sufficient leisure, of learning 
the language of the Government gratuitously, would be an advantage never 
enjoyed under Mahomedan Rulers. 

With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, in 
time, be communicated. The art of printing would enable us to disseminate our 
writings in a way the Persians never could have done, though their compositions 
had been as numerous as ours. Hence the Hindoos would see the great use we 
make of reason on all subjects, and in all affairs; they also would learn to reason, 
they would become acquainted with the history of their own species, the past 
and present state of the world; their affections would gradually become interested 
by various engaging works, composed to recommend virtue, and to deter from 
vice; the general mass of their opinions would be rectified; and above all, they 
would see a better system of principles and morals. New views of duty, as 
rational creatures, would open upon them; and that mental bondage in which 
they have long been holden would gradually dissolve. 1 

Regarding the subjects of instruction, some suggestions of 
Grant can be noted in the passage, quoted above. In addition 
to these, Grant suggested that special emphasis should be laid 
on the teaching of natural sciences in order to break down the 
superstitious beliefs prevalent among the people and on the 
teaching of the use of mechanical inventions in order to bring 
about agricultural and industrial development of the country. 
However, the most precious subject of instruction, according to 
Grant, was the Christian religion. 


After putting forward this scheme for the education of the 
Indian people, Grant proceeded to answer some of the probable 
objections that would be raised against it. The first and the fore- 
most objection was that English education was politically dangerous, 
and that if the Indian people were taught the English language and 
ideas, they would rise up in a revolt, cast off their subjection and 
assert their independence. Grant was not frightened of such a. 
contingency and would not agree to keep the Indian people in 
ignorance with a view merely to perpetuating their slavery. He felt 
that it was the clear duly of England to educate Indians. He 
also held that it was really in the best interests of England herself 
to educate the Hindus and Muslims. Such education would 
bring about better understanding between the rulers and the 
ruled, would secure the gratitude of the Indian people, and 
would ultimately lead to greater extension of British commerce 
in India. He was, therefore, of the opinion that no misgivings 
should be allowed to come in the way and that, on grounds of 
duty as well as of self-interest, the English people should organise 
the education of the Indians on as large a scale as possible. 

8. Criticism of Grant’s Proposals. On the whole, Grant’s 
book is not pleasant to read. A large part of it is taken up by 
the delineation of the Indian Society of the period and the 
exaggerations and the one-sided approach of this description rob 
it alike of historical and educational value. In the same way, 
no Indian would agree to Grant’s view that mass conversions 
to Christianity alone could regenerate Indian Society. Similarly, 
Grant’s view that the spread of English education would slowly 
but necessarily make the Indian people accept Christianity has 
also been disapproved by the history of the last one hundred and 
fifty years. Finally, no importance can now be attached to the 
long and elaborate discussions where Grant advances ridiculous 
arguments to show that no political dangers can follow from 
English education or proselytization. Some of these arguments, 
for instance, are: “Christian teaching favours submission and 
good order among the people”; “Christianity cannot overcome 
the debilitating effects of an Eastern climate”; “Vegetable diet 
and absence of maritime taste among the Hindus will check ardent 
designs of independence”; “Political liberty cannot flourish 
among the timid submissive people of India”, etc. 1 


1 Syed Mahmood: op . cii. } pp. 11-13. 


J Syed Mahmood: op . cit. s pp. 216-18. 
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A STUDENTS 5 HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 

But the suggestions of Grant regarding the organisation of 
the education of the Indian people are of great historical interest. 
It is very significant that, even as early as in 1792, Grant foresaw 
the future developments in Indian education so clearly. He 
suggested the adoption of English as the language of Government 
—a decision which was ultimately taken by Bentinck about 
forty years later. He also suggested the adoption of English as 
a medium of instruction— an educationally unsound but curiously 
prophetic proposal that was accepted later on through the able 
advocacy of Macaulay. He correctly diagnosed the eagerness 
of the Indian people to learn the English language and 
rightly foretold that multitudes of the young would flock 
to the English schools and that Indians themselves would, in 
course of time, be teachers of English. It is because of these 
practical and prophetic suggestions that Grant’s book still 
retains its interest and it is because of them that Grant 
is sometimes described as the father of modern education 
in India. 

In educating contemporary English opinion on the subject 
and in making Parliament realise the urgent necessity of organis- 
ing the education of the Indian people, the Observations played 
a very important role. The book was published in 1797 and 
its copies were broadcast. Friends of the missionaries made it 
the basis of their agitation and argued that the Company was 
following a wrong and an un-Christian policy in refusing to allow 
missionaries to work in its territories. The prestige of Grant as 
one who had known India at first hand, as an influential Director 
of the Company, and a Member of Parliament lent weight to the 
book and ultimately paved the way for the educational clauses 
of the Charter Act of 1813. 

9. Agitation by Company’s Officials. Minto's Minute: 
While the missionaries were thus agitating in England for a change 
m the Company’s educational policy, the officials of the Company 
in India were also agitating for a bolder move in expanding 
Oriental education. They felt that the maintenance of the 
Calcutta Madrassah and the Banaras Sanskrit College was like 
a drop in the ocean; they grieved at the decay into which Hindu 
and Muslim learning had fallen and asked for larger funds and a 
more vigorous drive to revive and improve the classical learning 
of this ancient country. As a typical statement on the subject, 


a reference may be made to the Minute of Lord Minto who was 
the Governor-General of India from 1806 to 1813. Minlo was _ 
personall y an admirer of JOri^nfal Literature and felt that ifs 
studjTwould be useful to the' Western natioESTHemseTvesr He" 
#as, therefore, very anxious that Englishmen should give all 
possible encouragement to the study and preservation of Indian 
Culture. In^Minut£ r ^ated"6Th March, 1811, he wrote: — 

It is a common remark that science and literature are in a progressive 
state of decay among the natives of India. From every inquiry which I have 
been enabled to make on this interesting subject, that remark appears to me but 
too well founded. The number of the learned is not only diminished, but the 
circle of learning, even among those who still devote themselves to it, appears 
to be considerably contracted. The abstract sciences are abandoned, polite 
literature neglected, and no branch of learning cultivated but what is connected 
with the peculiar religious doctrines of the people. The immediate consequence 
of this state of things is the disuse, and even actual loss, of many valuable books; 
and it is to be apprehended that, unless Government interfere with a fostering 
hand, the revival of letters may shortly become hopeless from a want of books, 
or of persons capable of explaining them. 

The principal cause of the present neglected state of literature in India is 
to be traced to the want of that encouragement which was formerly afforded to 
it by princes, chieftains, and opulent individuals under the native governments. 
Such encouragement must always operate as a strong incentive to study and 
literary exertions, but especially in India, where the learned professions have 
, little, if any other, support. . . 

It is seriously to be lamented that a nation particularly distinguished for 
its love and successful cultivation of letters in other parts of the empire should 
have failed to extend its fostering care to the literature of the Hindoos, and to 
aid in opening to the learned in Europe the repositories of that literature. 1 

The officials of the Company, therefore, tried to pull exactly 
in the opposite direction and a violent controversy ensued 
between the friends and supporters of the Missions on the one 
hand and the Orientalists or Company’s officials on the other. 

10. The Charter Act of 1813. It was against such a back- 
ground that the Charter of the Company came up for renewal in 
1813. Among others, the most important educational issues 
discussed on this occasion were the following:' — • 

(a) Should missionaries be allowed to go to India and 
work in the territories of the Company for the educa- 
tion and proselytization of the Indian people ? 

(b) Should the Company accept responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the Indian people? If it should, what should 
be the nature and scope of its educational activities ? 

1 Report of the Select Committee \ of the House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India 
Company (1832), Appendix 1, pp.l 325-27. 
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On the first of these issues, the missionaries and their friends 
scored a clean victory. As Richter observes: — 

The 13th Resolution, the one in which the whole missionary question was 
really involved, ran as follows: ‘Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that it is the duty of this country to promote the interests and happiness 
of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India , and that measures 
ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of useful 
knowledge and moral improvement. That in furtherance of the above objects 
sufficient facilities shall be afforded by law to persons desirous of going to, or re- 
maining in, India for the purpose of accomplishing those benevolent designs’. That 
meant that the missionaries were to be allowed to enter India and to reside there; 
they might preach, found churches, and discharge all spiritual duties; in a word, 
they might fulfil their missionary calling in its completest and widest sense. . . l 

On the second issue, the principal opposition to acceptance 
of responsibility came from the Directors. In those days, 
education was not regarded as a responsibility of the State even 
in England; and very naturally, the East India Company was 
not prepared to accept it in India. Se condly, the Company was 
influenced more by . financial than by philant hropic~m otiy es and 
res 1st ed^lTir a 1 1 e in p t s to inc rease oM^ations having a tendency 
to cut down the dividends. Thirdly, the people of India them- 
selves " were most apathetic in the matter. Oppressed by the 
anarchy that followed the decay of the Moghal Empire, their one 
great need was the establishment of law and order and they hardly 
had the time or energy to ask for anything else from their rulers. 
The task of making the Company accept responsibility for the 
education of the Indian people was, therefore, far from easy. 
But the opponents of the mission clauses felt an urgent need of 
creating a powerful and rival agency in Indian education to coun- 
teract the results of missionary enterprise. They, therefore, moved 
and successfully carried through a resolution which subsequently 
became the 43rd Section in the Charter. It is quoted below: 

It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to direct that out of 
any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues, and profits arising from the 
said territorial acquisitions, after defraying the expenses of the military, civil and 
commercial establishments and paying the interest of the debt, in manner herein- 
after provided, a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart 
and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a know- 
ledge of the science among the inhabitants of the British territories in India. 2 

The sponsors of this Section were obviously influenced by 
the Oriental School of thought because they spoke of the revival 

1 J. A. Richter: op. ext., pp. 150-1. 

* W. H. Sharp: op. cit., p. 22. 


and improvement of literature (which referred to the Classical 
literatures in Sanskrit or Arabic) and of encouragement of the 
learned natives of India . But they were also anxious to teach 
western science because the Indian people of this period were 
most ignorant in them and desired that attempts should be made 
to promote a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of the British territories in India . The principal implication 
of this clause was that the Company would create its own agency 
to spend this amount of a lakh of rupees and try to educate the 
people of India in a secular and conservative fashion as opposed 
to the proselytizing and revolutionary proposals of the mis- 
sionaries. The supporters of this resolution believed that “by 
fostering both Oriental and Occidental science. . .a reliable coun- 
terpoise, a protecting breakwater against the threatened deluge of 
missionary enterprise” 1 would be created. They little dreamed 
that this Section of the Act was laying the foundation of a state 
educational system in India which would fuse both the Government 
and missionary schools into a common structure in due course. 


/, 


The Ch arter Act of 


1813, therefore, forms a turning point 
in the history of Indian education. With it, the agitation which 
Grant and Wilberforce carried on for nearly twenty years came 
to a successful conclusion; the education of the Indian people 
was definitely included within the duties of the Company; a 
comparatively large amount was annually secured for educational 
activities; and missionaries began to land in India in large 
numbers and establish English schools, thereby laying the founda- 
tion of the modern educational system. 


u J. A. Richter: op. cit., p. 152. 
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Chapter Three 

OFFICIAL EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION 
(1813-53) 

1. General Features of the Period. The forty years be* 
tween the Charter Act of 1813 which merely compelled the East 
India Company to accept responsibility for the education of the 
Indian people and the Despatch of 1854 which prescribed an 
educational policy for India in detail, form the second important 
period in the history of education in India during the British 
Rule. The main events of this period will be narrated in this 
and the following chapter; but in order to understand them in 
their proper perspective, it is necessary to study some important 
general features of this period. 

[a) This period was mainly, one of conquest and consolida- 
tion of the British power in India. The attention of the Court 
of Directors or of Parliament was, therefore, focused, through- 
out this period, on political issues such as the relations with 
Indian Princes, waging of wars and signing of treaties, and the 
setting up of a police and military administration in the newly 
conquered areas with a view to maintaining law and order. 
Education was, therefore, a back-bench subject which came up 
for discussion at infrequent intervals and which was allotted 
only a meagre portion of the total administrative expenditure. 
This general neglect of Indian education by the Court of Direc- 
tors and Parliament is the principal cause of its slow progress. 

(b) Another feature of this period which deserves notice 
is the absence of educationists to deal with the problems of 
Indian education. The Education Departments did not exist 
at the time — they were created only in 1854. The problems 
of Indian education were, therefore, dealt with, as they arose, 
by the Governors-General or Governors or by the members of 
the Education Boards, Councils and Committees which came to 
be set up. These were mostly military or civil officers who had 
no professional training and, very often, not even an aptitude 
for education. Some of them, it is true, were men of wide sym- 
pathies and a humane culture and, with their robust common 


sense, laid down such broad-based and unerring educational 
policies as might do credit to any professional educationist. 
But these exceptions only prove the rule and it cannot be gain- 
said that, throughout this period, the educational problems of 
India were mostly handled by amateurs- — the civil and military 
officers of the Company- — working in an honorary capacity. The 
benefits of a professionally trained and wholetime bureaucracy 
were denied to education during this period and this is one of 
the principal reasons why the educational controversies of this 
period were so bitter, so protracted and so often wrongly decided. 

(c) The third feature is the extremely minor role played by 
Indians in building up the new system of education in this period. 
At the policy-drafting level, the voice of Indians hardly mattered. 
It is true that men like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Ishvarachandra 
Vidyasagar or Jagannath Shankarset did participate in policy- 
drafting and, in some matters, even succeeded in winning a point 
or two. But in spite of such instances, it would still be correct 
to say that, prior to 1854, educational policies in India were 
discussed or decided almost exclusively by officials of the Com- 
pany or the missionaries. This could hardly be helped because 
the number of educated Indians (i.e, 9 educated in accordance 
with the modern system) was very small and an enlightened 
Indian opinion had not yet come into existence. 

(d) The fourth feature of this period is the existence of a 
large number of controversies. In fact, it may even be described 
as a period of controversies rather than of achievements. This 
unhappy result was partly due to the three features already 
described and partly to the vagueness of the Charter Act of 1813 
itself. The framers of this Act had no precedent to follow because, 
at this time, even England did not have either an Education 
Department or a State policy in education. They, therefore, con- 
tented themselves by stating the objects of the educational policy 
in India, viz., “the revival and improvement of literature”, 
“the encouragement of the learned natives of India”, and “the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of sciences among 
the inhabitants of British territories in India”; but they gave 
no directions regarding the methods to be employed to secure 
these objects. It was but natural, therefore, that controversies 
should arise on the subject, and the events of the forty years 
following the Charter Act of 1813, showed that controversies 

4 
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arose round four main issues, viz., the objects of educational 
policy, the medium of instruction, the agencies for organising 
educational institutions, and the methods to be adopted to spread 
education among the people. 

Regarding the objects of educational policy, the controversies 
were not serious and referred mainly to the emphasis to be laid 
on the different objectives of educational effort. One school of 
thought talked of the duty of England to educate its Indian 
subjects; another school emphasized the introduction and spread 
of western literatui'e and science among the Indian people as 
of paramount importance; and a third school spoke mainly of 
the utilitarian objective of training Indians to hold subordinate 
positions in the Company’s service. 

Regarding the agencies to be utilised for organising educa- 
tional institutions, opinions differed considerably. Some favoured 
encouragement of missionary enterprises on the analogy of Parlia- 
mentary grants to the voluntary schools in England. Others 
objected to this proposal on political grounds and on the principle of 
religious neutrality- — because the missionaries aimed at conversions, v 
first and foremost- — and recommended the encouragement of 
indigenous schools conducted by the Indian people themselves. A 
third point of view condemned the indigenous schools as inefficient 
and incapable of improvement and recommended the establish- 
ment of new schools which should have properly trained teachers v 
and which should work under the direct control of the Company. 

On the subject of the methods to be adopted to spread educa- 
tion among the people, opinion was divided between two schools 
of thought. One school believed that education always filters down 
to the masses from the upper classes. It, therefore, felt that the 
Company need only educate the upper classes of society and leave 
it to them to spread education among the masses. This was the 
famous downward filtration theory. The other school felt that 
the downward filtration theory would not work in India and- 
recommended that the Company should make direct attempts 
to educate the masses. 

The most violent controversies, however, broke out on the 
subject of the medium of instruction . Here the opinion was 
divided among three schools : 

.y'fi) The first school consisted of the _older of fici als of the 
Company in Bengal who generally believed that the policy of 


Warren Hastings and Minto was the last word on educational 
statesmanship. They advocated the encouragerfl jgnt of Sanskrit - 
and Arabic studies and suggested that Western science and 
knowledge should'fie spread in India through the medium of 
these languages. 

The second school consisted of men like Munro and 
Elphinstone who believed in encouraging education through 
the medium of the modern Indian languages. They argued that - 
this was the only way in which western knowledge could reach the 
mass of the people. 

he third school consisted of persons who believed 
4in the wisdom of Grant’s advice and advocated the spread of 
Western knowledge through the medium of English. This school - 
included the missionaries and the younger civilians in the employ- 
ment of the Company. The ir voice, though insignificant during 
the earlier period, beca me o f paramount import ance at a later 
date, when Macaulay came to India and assumed their leadership. 

It must be noted that all these controversies and schools of 
thought were found mostly among the European officials of the 
Company. Indian opinion was, at this time, almost non-exis- 
tent. In the first place, the number of Indians who could take 
part in discussions regarding educational policies was extremely 
small; secondly, the few Indians who had the authority and 
influence to speak on this subject generally followed one or other 
of the groups among the European officers and were not as yet 
able to chalk out any policy of their own; and lastly, Indian 
opinion wielded no influence with the Company and educational 
policies were made and unmade according to the rise or fall of 
the parties among the European servants of the Company alone. 

As may be anticipated, the only authority which could 
silence these controversies was^that of the Court of Directo rs, 
Had they given a definite ruling on the subjecfTaTra 
of the Company would have been compelled to accept it and 
the development of education in India would have been more 
rapid and harmonious. But prior to 1853, the Directors 
seemed unwilling to come to a definite decision. In effect, 
they agreed with each school and differed from all. This policy, 
or the" lack of one, has been often ascribed to indifference; but 
this conclusion does not appear to be fair. We would rather 
attribute it to a desire on the Directors’ part to give a trial to 
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every method. The Despatch of 1854, however, gave a definite 
ruling on all these controversies and settled them almost 
finally. 

(e) One more general feature of this period may be noted 
here. This was, first and foremost, a period of experiments. 
The East India Company was new to problems of Indian educa- 
tion and, therefore, was trying to arrive at a workable formula 
through the usual method of trial and error. The Court of 
Directors kept an open mind on the subject and, in the initial 
stages, sanctioned every proposal that came up. We, therefore, 
find different educational experiments going on simultaneously 
in India — Thomason trying to build up a system of mass educa- 
tion in the North-Western Province on the foundation of the 
indigenous schools, while the Bombay Board of Education con- 
demned the indigenous schools and tried to build up a network 
of official schools instead; Bengal was neglecting the Indian 
languages and adopting English as a medium of instruction when 
Bombay was making an attempt to give even the highest educa- 
tion through the mother- tongue of the students; and so on. 
On a superficial view, these appear as contradictory policies; 
but such experimentation was definitely essential. It helped 
materially in coming to final decisions on controversial issues. 

It is against this background of general apathy, amateurish 
handling of problems, the utter neglect (or rather, absence) of 
an Indian viewpoint and complete domination by certain 
controversies that the first experiments of the Company to 
create an educational system for India are to be interpreted and 
understood. 

2. Official Efforts in India (1813-23). With these introduc- 
tory remarks, we will turn to the narration of the events of the 
period under review. We shall first describe the official efforts 
of the Company and then turn to the non-official efforts- — both 
missionary and non-missionary. 

As was pointed out in the last chapter, the Court of Directors 
had fought strenuously against the reforms proposed by Wilber- 
force and lost. They were, therefore, none too enthusiastic to 
spend the sum of one lakh of rupees on education as required by 
the Charter Act of 1813. But owing partly to the continuous 
agitation carried on by the missionaries and the Company’s 
officials and partly to the influence of the liberal spirit which 


dominated the English life of this period, the work of organising 
a state system of education was begun almost simultaneously 
in all the three presidencies by about 1823 and continued to 
expand till 1833 when, following the English example of the 
first Parliamentary grant for education, the educational grant 
of India was also increased from one lakh to ten lakhs of rupees 
per annum. 

3. Official Education Enterprise in India between 1823 
and 1853. In 1853, the British territories in India were divided 
into five Provinces — the Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, Madras 
and the Provinces of U. P. (then called the North-Western Pro- 
vinces) and the Punjab. The principal landmarks in official 
educational enterprise in India between 1823 and 1853 can, 
therefore, be conveniently stated according to Provinces. 

4. The Presidency of Bengal was the first Province to take 
up the work of educational reorganisation which was made 
possible by the liberal attitude which the Court of Directors 
adopted by about 1823. In a Resolution dated 17th July, 1823, 
the Governor-General-in-Council appointed a General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction for the Bengal Presidency. The 
Committee consisted of ten members and included H. T. Prinsep, 
who became famous later on by his opposition to Macaulay, and 
H. H. Wilson who was a great Oriental scholar. The grant of 
one lakh of rupees provided by the Charter Act of 1813 was 
also placed at the disposal of the Committee. 

The Committee consisted mostly of persons who were great 
admirers of Sanskrit and Arabic literature and hence the decision 
of the Committee to follow the view of Lord Minto and encourage 
Oriental Learning can hardly be regarded with surprise. Between 
1823 and 1833, the Committee 

{a) reorganised the Calcutta Madrassah and the Banaras 
Sanskrit College; 

(b) established a Sanskrit College at Calcutta in 1824; 

(c) established two more Oriental Colleges at Agra and 
Delhi; 

(d) undertook the printing and publication of Sanskrit 
and Arabic books on a large scale; and 

(e) employed Oriental scholars to translate English books 
containing useful knowledge into the Oriental classical 
languages. 
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But very soon after its establishment the Committee found 
that its work had roused considerable opposition. The first 
attack came from a few enlightened Indians led by Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. The Raja submitted a memorial to the Governor- 
General on 11th December, 1823 and urged that the proposals 
for establishing a Sanskrit College at Calcutta should be aban- 
doned and Government should “promote a more liberal and 
enlightened system of instruction; embracing mathematics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, with other useful 
sciences; which may be accomplished with the sum proposed 
by employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning educated 
in Europe and providing a college furnished with necessary books, 
instruments, and other apparatus 55 . 1 This memorial is a good 
indication of the direction in which the wind was beginning to 
blow and shows how the desire for English education was spread- 
ing among Indians. But no heed was paid to this memorial 
and the plan for establishing the Sanskrit College at Calcutta 
was carried out. 

A still more formidable attack on the Committee’s work 
came from the Court of Directors themselves. In a despatch, 
dated 18th February, 1824, they wrote:— 

We apprehend that the plan of the institutions to the improvement of 
which our attention is now directed was originally and fundamentally erroneous. 
The great end should not have been to teach Hindoo learning, but useful learning. 
No doubt in teaching useful learning to the Hindoos or Mahomedans, Hindoo 
media or Mahomedan media, so far as they were found the most effectual , would 
have been proper to be employed and Hindoo and Mahomedan prejudices would 
have needed to be consulted while everything which was useful in Hindoo or 
Mahomedan literature it would have been proper to retain; nor would there 
have been any insuperable difficulty in introducing under these reservations a 
system of instruction from which great advantage might have been derived. 
In professing on the other hand to establish seminaries for the purpose of teaching 
mere Hindoo or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves to teach a 
great deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous and 
a small remainder indeed in which utility was in any way concerned. 2 3 

This despatch set the Committee thinking. “The Directors 
urged a bold advance and were backed up, not very zealously, 
by the Governor-General. The Committee, in close touch with 
the majority of public opinion and the view of the pandits , 
hesitated to embark on so large a measure of innovation. 553 It 
urged that the Hindus and Mahomedans still had “vigorous 

1 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. I, p. 101. 

2 Ibid., pp. 91-2. 

3 Ibid., p. 81. 


prejudices 55 against European learning, that Oriental literature 
was not to be summarily condemned and that it had a utility of 
its own, that the use of a classical language as a medium of instruc- 
tion was unavoidable, that there were neither books nor teachers 
available just then to impart instruction in European sciences 
through such a medium, that the Committee was concentrating 
on the preparation of such books and the training of such teachers, 
and that, ere long, the Directors 5 instructions would be fully 
complied with. The plea was accepted by the Directors and the 
Committee continued its work of encouraging classical education. 

But public opinion was rapidly growing in favour of English 
education. Several factors contributed to this end. The work 
of the missionaries had greatly popularised English education. 
Secondly, Indian leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy were also 
urging their countrymen to study the language and literature of 
England and through it, to acquire a knowledge of the Western 
sciences. Thirdly, English was growing in political importance 
as the language of the rulers and persons desirous of obtaining 
lucrative posts under Government found that a capacity to speak 
and write English materially helped them in their object. In 
fact, the study of English was rapidly becoming the royal road 
to a black-coated profession with a decent income and an im- 
portant status in society. It is not to be wondered, therefore, 
if many Indians of that generation looked forward to English 
education as a panacea for all their ills. 

This growing demand for English could not, therefore, be 
long neglected by the General Committee of Public Instruction 
and steps had to be taken to meet it to some extent at least. 
Thus by 1833, the Committee attached English classes to the 
College at Agra and the Calcutta Madrassah. At Delhi and 
Banaras, district English schools were established. But these 
half measures could hardly be expected to satisfy the public need. 
In 1 823, the Committee was perhaps justified in holding on to 
classical education for fear of offending Indian people. But its 
persistence in this policy in the face of a public demand to the 
contrary led to a split in the Committee itself. Out of the 
ten members of the Committee, five supported the policy of 
giving encouragement to Oriental literature and were known as 
the Oriental party and the rest were in favour of the adoption of 
English as a medium of instruction and were known as the 
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English party. The Oriental party was led by H. T. Prinsep 
who was then the Secretary to Government of Bengal in the 
Education Department, and consisted of the older members of 
the Company’s service. The English party had no definite 
leader. It consisted mostly of the younger servants of the 
Company who looked forward to the suppo rt of Macaulay who 
was then ^ the President: of_ fifieGeneral Committee of Public 
^Instruction and the Law Member of the Executive Council of The 
_ GovemPIrGeneral. This equal division of parties In the Com- 
mitte made it extremely difficult to carry on the work of educa- 
tion. There were “recurring and inconvenient” discussions 
at meetings, and almost every topic that came up for discussion 
got mixed up with these fundamental differences. Sometimes 
no decision could be reached. Very often a decision in favour 
of one party would be reached if any members of the opposite 
side accidentally happened to be absent; and more often than 
not, the decision would be reversed at another meeting when 
the former party would happen to be in a minority. Evidently, 
such a state of affairs could not go on for long and early in 1835, 
both the parties in the Committee decided to submit their 
dispute to the Governor-General-in-Council for orders. 

At this distance of time, it is quite unnecessary to enter 
into all the details of the controversy which spread over several 
years. It would suffice for the purpose of this narrative to state 
the view of the Oriental party which was led by H. T. Prinsep 
and then to present the other side by an analysis of Macaulay’s 
Min ute on the subject ^ ~ “ ““ 

{a) The Orientalist View: The most important argument 
of the Oriental party centered round the interpretation of the 
forty-third section of the Charter Act of 1813. As has been 
already mentioned, this section directed that a sum of not less 
than a lakh of rupees shall be expended every year for “the 
revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of the British territories in India.” With regard to the first 
two objects mentioned in this section, the Oriental party argued 
as under:- — 

The literature meant to be so revived and encouraged was the literature 
of the two great classes of population, the Moosulmans and the Hindus. . . . The 
revival of literature has been promoted by the assistance given to seminaries of 
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■education previously existing, and by the establishment of fresh, and likewise 
through the printing and publishing of classical works hitherto only to be procured 
in manuscript. To these objects a certain proportion of the funds assigned has 
been made applicable. The encouragement of learned men, the next thing 
indicated, has been effected as well through the support afforded them in institu- 
tions of education and in the superintendence and preparation of works lor 
publication as by other advantages incident to the system pursued, amongst 
which not the least effectual is the provision for securing prolonged study by 
stipends to promising students. All this has been done for the natives and their 
literature. 1 

As regards the third object, i.e., the introduction and promo- 
tion of a knowledge of the sciences, it was argued that Indians 
had a prejudice against European knowledge and science and 
that they would not accept it at all unless it was presented to 
them through a classical language which they respected and 
along with the culture of their ancestors to which they were 
passionately attached. It was, therefore, suggested that the 
action of the Committee in translating useful books from English 
into Arabic and Sanskrit was perfectly justified. The Oriental 
party, therefore, maintained that their actions were entirely 
within the Charter Act of 1813, and that their policy could not 
Be changed unless the Charter Act was amended by Parliament 
itself. 

Secondly, the Oriental party were extremely keen on pre- 
serving the existing institutions of Oriental learning which the 
English party proposed to abolish. This was the real question 
at issue. The Oriental party knew the weakness of their case 
and were prepared to accept a compromise by suggesting that 
Government should leave it to the option of the student to choose 
whichever education he liked, whether classical or English. But 
they would not agree to the idea of closing Oriental institutions. 
In their view, such a step was entirely opposed to the Government 
policy of conciliating the people and would even border on in- 
tolerance. Prinsep was particularly keen about the Calcutta 
Madrassah. He argued that the Madrassah was 

an endownment made by Warren Hastings more than 50 years ago and for the 
support of which certain funds, viz., the land revenue of the Maddrus Muhal part 
of which is included in the Barrackpore park were specifically assigned. At 
first, the Institution was left to the uncontrolled management of the Moola 
placed by Mr. Hastings at its head. The Muhal , however, was under the Khas 
management of the Board of Revenue and the varying amount realised from it 
. was placed at the Moolavee’s disposal. Subsequently the Muhal was made over 
At a fixed Jama to the Raja of Nudeea when he was restored to his estates of 


Selections from Educational Records , Vol. I, pp. 135-6. 
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which this formed a part. Except, therefore, that the direct management of the 
lands was not in the hands of the Principal and Professors and Fellows of the 
college this was assuredly as complete an Endowment as any of the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge or as the Blue Coat School in London can boast of. 1 

He, therefore, argued that even if it was decided to close the 
existing Oriental institutions, there were 

many considerations which should protect the Madrusa at least from any present 
demolition. It is the only link through which the Government has at present 
any connection whatsoever with the instruction of the Mooslim youth of Bengal. 
It is not one of the passing institutions of recent establishment for the support 
of which funds are assigned from the Parliamentary lac of rupees but is an old 
established college endowed separately, and efficiently performing the purposes 
of the endowment. 2 

The other arguments advanced by the Oriental party do not 
amount to much. It was argued, for instance, that Indians could 
never master the English language, that an imposition of the 
English language upon the people would provoke their resent- 
ment, and so on. These arguments were not likely to convince 
the Government of that time. Indians were giving increasing 
evidence of their ability to master the English language, and a 
Governor-General like Bentinck, who abolished the cruel custom 
of Sati, would not have been daunted by fear of public-resentment 
from carrying out what he thought to be in the interest of the 
people. 

^ (b) Macaulay’s Minute: Let us now turn to the other side 
of the shield and see how the case of the English party was argued 
by Macaulay. He took no part in the controversy at the meetings 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction because he knew 
that the matter would again come before him as a member of the 
Executive Council. So, when the papers dealing with the dispute 
were placed before the Council, he wrote his famous Minute 
regarding the new educatio nal policy. It is dated 2nd February, 

1835andjsa document oFgreat historical importance. 

quesHmT (T atTT^ lookup for discussion in 

his Minute referred to the interpretation of Section 43 of the 
Charter Act of 1813. Macaulay argued that the word “litera- 
ture occurring in this section could be interpreted to mean 
English literature, that the epithet of a “learned native of India” 
could also be applied to a person versed in the philosophy of 
Locke or the poetry of Milton, and that the object of promoting 

1 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. I, p. 119. 

2 Ibid ., pp. 128-9. 


a knowledge of sciences could only be accomplished by the adop- 
tion of English as the medium of instruction. If this interpreta- 
tion were not accepted, Macaulay was willing to propose an Act 
rescinding Section 43 of the Charter. Obviously, Macaulay is 
treading on slippery ground here. His interpretation is certainly 
far-fetched, if not actually inaccurate. 

Macaulay also differed from the Oriental party regarding 
the continuance of the institutions of Oriental learning. He 
held the view that these should be closed as they did not serve 
any useful purpose. He said:- — 

The admirers of the Oriental system of education have used another 
argument which, if we admit it to be valid, is decisive against all change. They 
conceive that the public faith is pledged to the present system and that to alter 
the appropriation of any of the funds which have hitherto been spent in encourag- 
ing the study of Arabic and Sanskrit would be downright spoliation. It is not 
easy to understand by what process of reasoning they can have arrived at this 
conclusion. The grants which are made from the public purse for the encourage- 
ment of literature differ in no respect from the grants which are made from the 
same purse for other objects of real or supposed utility. We found a sanitarium 
on a spot which we suppose to be healthy. Do we thereby pledge ourselves to 
keep a sanitarium there if the result should not answer our expectations? We 
commence the erection of a pier. Is it a violation of the public faith to stop 
the works if we afterwards see reason to believe that the building will be useless? 

Macaulay then proceeds to examine the problem of the 
medium of instruction on grounds of expediency or desirability. 
Obviously, Government could have selected any one of three 
languages: the mother-tongue o f the people, a n or iental classicaL, 
language, or English. It is extremely unfortunate, however, 
that the claims of the mother-tongue were brushed aside by both 
the parties. For instance, Macaulay observed: — 

? All parties seem to be agreed on one point , that the dialects commonly 
spoken among the natives of this part of India contain neither literary nor 
scientific information, and are moreover so poor and rude that, until they are 
enriched from some other quarter, it will not be easy to translate any valuable 
work into them. It seems to be admitted on all sides, that the intellectual improve- 
ment of those classes of the people who have the means of pursuing higher studies 
can at present be effected only by means of some language not vernacular amongst 
them. 

This condemnation of the spoken languages of the people 
naturally left the choice of a medium of instruction between 
Sanskrit and Arabic on the one hand and English on the other. 
Macaulay admittedly did not know either Arabic or Sanskrit 
but he gave it as the considered opinion of Orientalists that 
“a single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole 
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native literature of India and Arabia.” And regarding the 
utility and importance of English, he wrote 

The claims of our own language it is hardly necessary to recapitulate, 
t stands pre-eminent even among the languages of the West. It abounds with 
works of imagination not inferior to the noblest which Greece has bequeathed to 
us, with models of every species of eloquence, -with historical compositions 
which, considered merely as narratives, have seldom been surpassed, and which 
considered as vehicles of ethical and political instruction, have never been 
equalled,— wnh just and lively representations of human life and human nature — 
with the most profound speculations on metaphysics, morals, government, 
jurisprudence, trade-with full and correct information respecting every experi- 
mental science which tends to preserve the health, to increase the comfort, or to 
expand the intellect of man. Whoever knows that language has ready access 
to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have 
created and hoarded in the course of ninety generations. It may safely be said 
hat the literature now extant in that language is of greater value than all the 
literature which three hundred years ago was extant in all the languages of the 
world together. . . In India, English is the language spoken by the ruling 
class. It is spoken by the higher class of natives at the seats of Government. It 
is likely to become the language of commerce throughout the seas of the East. 

The peroration that follows this eulogy of English is cha- 
racteristic of Macaulay. With an assuredness that is only 
equalled by his ignorance and in a style that is remarkable for 
its force, he asks:— 

to J h l ?“. esl i 10n now before us is ““ph whether, when it is in our power 
to teach this language, we shall teach languages in which by universal confession, 

wheLT T b °° ks ° n any , SUbject which deserve to be compared to our own, 
whether, when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems which 
y universal confession, wherever they differ from those of Europe differ for the’ 
worse and whether, when we can patronise sound philosophy and true history 

disvrare 1 C0 " nte ? anl ; e ’ at the P ublic expense, medical doctrines which .would 
dsg ace an English farrier, astronomy which would move laughter in girls at an 

thiftv h fl b ° ardl ? S SCh0 °, i ’ hlSt ° ry aboundin S with kings thirty feet high Ld reigns 
buttlr. hOUSanC ySarS ° ng ’ and S eo g r aP h y made of seas of tread? and seas of 

Referring to the question of the alleged prejudices of the 
ndian people against English education, Macaulay argued that 
it was the duty of England to teach Indians what was good for 
their health, and not what was palatable to their taste Even 
assuming that the taste of. the people should be consulted 
Macaulay argued that Indians had given sufficient evidence of 
their love for English. In support of this, he pointed out that 
while the Comm ittee of Public Instruc tion wafThnTlino-' it ww 
r • 2s. oriental publications, the English books of the 

Ualcutta_School_Book ^ Society were _selling in thousands and 
bri ngmg in h uge profit. He also drew attention to the fact that 
while thFstudents of the Madrassah and Sanskrit College had 
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to be paid stipends, the pupils in the English schools were prepared 
to pay for the instruction received therein. 

Regarding the argument that the Sanskrit and Arabic 
languages should be studied as the languages of the law and 
religion of the people, Macaulay pointed out that the best course 
for Government would be to codify Hindu and Muslim laws in 
English, and not to incur heavy expenditure on the maintenance 
of the Oriental institutions. 

On these grounds, among others, Macaulay strongly 
recommended that the object of educational policy in India 
should b»e the sprea d of western learning through the medium 
of the English language^ He “also suggested that the existing 
institutions of Oriental learning should be closed forthwith and 
that funds thus released should be used for the promotion of 
English education. 

(r) Lord William Bentinck accepts the Minute: The argu- 
ments advanced by Macaulay in support of his view were 
immediately accepted by Lord William Bentinck who, in his 
Resolution of 7th March, 1835, passed the following orders:- — 

The Governor-General of India in Council has attentively considered the two 
letters from the Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction, dated the 
2 1st and 22nd January last, and the papers referred to in them. 

First. His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the 
Bri tish Gover nment oughl jo b e the promotion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India; and that all the funds appropriated for the purpose 
of education would be best employed on English education alone. 

Second. But it is not the intention of His Lordship in Council to abolish 
any College or school of native learning, while the native population shall appear 
to be inclined to avail themselves of the advantages which it affords, and His 
Lordship in Council directs that all the existing professors and students at all 
the institutions under the superintendence of the Committee shall continue to 
receive their stipends. .. .no stipend shall be given to any student that may 
hereafter^ enter at any of these institutions; and that when any professor of 
Oriental learning'' shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the 
Government the number and state of the class in order that the Government may 
be able to decide upon the expediency of appointing a successor. 

Third. It has come to the knowledge of the Governor-General in Council that 
a large sum has been expended by the Committee on the printing of Oriental 
works; His Lordship in Council directs that no portion of the funds shall hereafter 
be' so employed. 

Fourth. His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds which these reforms 
will leave at the disposal of the Committee be henceforth employed in imparting 
to the native population a knowledge of English literature and science through 
the medium of the English language; and His Lordship in Council requests the 
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Committee to submit to Government, with all expedition, a plan for the 
accomplishment of this purpose. 1 

(d) The importance of this controversy is very often exag- 
gerated. We feel that the question under dispute was not one of 
great importance at all and that, as a matter of fact, both the 
parties were in the wrong. The correct solution of the problem 
would ha ve, been, to adoptthg Indian languages as the media of 
instruction. It was a mistake to brush them aside summarily 
as being “rude and poor” and incapable of expressing scientific 
or literary ideas. If the c lassical party was wrong in fighting for 
the retention of Sanskrit or Arabic as media of instruction, 
Macaulay was equally wrong in suggesting the adoption of a 
foreign language like English as the medium of instruction. In 
our opinion, a controversy of far greater importance is the one 
that took place in Bombay where the conflict lay between Indian 
languages on the one hand and English on the other. 

{e) Macaulay* s Con tribution to I ndian Education: The role 
af Macaulay himselFTs variously3e*scribed. Some regard him 
as a “torch-bearer in the path of progress”; another section, 
which attributes the later discontent and political unrest in 
India to the spread of English education, blames Macaulay as 
the cause of all trouble. Some dislike him for his ignorant and 
violent condemnation of Indian languages, culture and religion; 
while others blame him for being responsible for the neglect of 
Indian languages that inevitably followed upon the use of English 
as the medium of instruction. 

A closer examination will, however, show that these opinions 
are both incorrect and unfair. To call Macaulay a “torch-bearer 
in the path of progress” gives an exaggerated account of the 
role that he actually played. It must be remembered that 
Macaulay did not create the desire for English education — that 
desire was already there and it had its origin in the material 
advantages which were then inseparably connected with a know- 
ledge of English. He was not even the organiser of the English 
party, because it was already in existence when he arrived in 
India. In fact, when Macaulay came to India in 1834, the 
battle between the old and the new was already in full swing. 
The people desired English education and being unable to get 
it from the Company, quenched their thirst in the missionary 

1 Selections from Educational Records , Vol, I, pp. 130-1. 


schools. The younger generation of civilians, led by its zeal 
for reform, was eager to introduce English education. But the 
rising tide of both these forces was held in check by the older 
politicians in service who believed that the policy of Hastings 
and Minto was good for all time and who, no doubt, were support- 
ed by the conservative and reactionary forces among the Indians 
themselves. It was at this time that Macaulay came upon the 
scene to burst open the locks of conservatism with the power of 
his rhetoric, and let in the flood of new ideas. He was only 
responsible for the quick decision of a controversy that would 
otherwise have dragged on for years but which, nevertheless, 
could never have been decided in favour of classical languages. 

One need not, however, object to the generosity of Mac- 
aulay’s admirers which makes them place him much higher in 
public estimation than he really deserves. But it is certainly 
to be regretted that he is condemned unfairly for things for 
which he was really not responsible. Perhaps the only aspect 
of Macaulay’s Minute which can be justly blamed is its condem- 
nation of Oriental l iteratu re and religion. But now that a 
!liun drecT^Tar s have elapsed since tHose^words were written, 
we cannot do better than ignore this part of his writings. After 
all, his motives were not dishonourable and it is always good to 
forget' and forgive. The other criticisms on Macaulay are, how- 
ever, unjustifiable. For instance, to blame Macaulay for the_ 
neglect of Indian languages is not altogether fair. Macaulay 
v^^re oTfk importance of the adoption of Indian languages 
as media of instruction. But he was apparently advised by local 
persons on both sides of the controversy that this was impossible, 
and he can hardly be blamed for taking them at their word. 

Perhaps the least charitable are those who condemn him 
as the cause of all the subsequent political discontent. In the 
first place, it is a doubtful issue whether this political agitation 
could not have originated in the absence of English education. 
But even if it was the result of such education, this is a matter 
of which England might well be proud. It is interesting to note 
that Macaulay himself had visualized some such result and 
described it as e a title to glory’ in his speech in the House of 
Commons on the Charter Act of 1833. 1 

1 Dadabhai Naoroji: Poverty and Un~British Rule in India, p. 93. 
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(f) The End of the Anglicist-Classicist Controversy in 
Bengal (1839): It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the controversy came to an end with the resolution of Bentinck’s 
Government quoted above. It lingered on for about five years 
and was finally closed in a Minute, dated 24th November, 1839, 
by Lord Auckland who was then the Governor-General of India. 
This Minute is an important document of the history of Indian 
education. It deals with several topics but particularly with 
the Anglicist-Classicist controversy, the recommendations of 
Adam regarding the improvement of indigenous education, and 
the problem of the medium of instruction in secondary schools. 

By 1839, much of the heat of the conflict had cooled down. 
Macaulay had left India. The Oriental party had come to realise 
the futility of resisting the spread of English and had accord- 
ingly moderated their demands. They now pleaded only for 
the continuance of the existing institutions of Oriental learning 
and for some funds for publication of valuable Oriental books. 
The ground was, therefore, quite ready for a compromise. When 
Lord Auckland succeeded Lord William Bentinck, the controversy 
seems to have been re-opened in some form or other, perhaps 
with considerable bitterness on both sides. But Lord Auckland 
shrewdly guessed the real cause of the conflict and put an end 
to the controversy. One cannot do better than to allow 
Lord Auckland himself to explain his diagnosis of the 
trouble: — 

I may observe that it may in my opinion be clearly admitted, and I am 
glad from the papers before me to see that this opinion is supported by 
the authority of Mr. Prinsep, that the insufficiency of the funds assigned by the 
state for the purposes of public instruction has been amongst the main causes 
of the violent disputes which have taken place upon the education question, 
and that if the funds previously appropriated to the cultivation of Oriental 
literature had been spread, and other means placed at the disposal of the 
promoters of English education, they might have pursued their object aided by the 
good wishes of all. In the Bengal Presidency, with its immense territory 
and a revenue of about 13 millions, the yearly expenditure of the Government 
on this account is little in excess of £24,000 or 2,40,000 rupees, and I need not 
say how in a country like India, it is to the Government that the population 
must mainly look for facilities in the acquisition of improved learning .... The 
sum immediately at command was limited. Parties wishing to promote the 
diffusion of knowledge in different forms contended eagerly, the one to retain, 
the other to gain, that sum for the schemes to which they were respectively 
favourable, and had fresh sums been at once procurable, no one might have 
objected to their employment for a full and fair experiment on the new ideas 
which began to prevail. The inference to which I would point from these facts 
and observations is that a principle of wise liberality, not stinting any object 


which can reasonably be recommended, but granting a measured and discriminat- 
ing encouragement to all, is likely to command general acquiescence, and to 
obliterate, it may be hoped, the recollection of the acrimony which has been so 
prejudicial to the public weal in the course of past proceedings. 1 

The obvious remedy was to assign additional funds so as to 
satisfy both the parties and that was precisely the step taken 
by Lord Auckland. He passed orders which 

( i ) guaranteed the continuation of the existing 
institutions of Oriental learning and the payment 
of adequate grants for entertainment of “the most 
eminent professors” and adequate scholarships to 
students ; 

(it) encouraged the preparation and publication of 
useful books of instruction in Oriental languages 
provided that the expenditure was kept within limits 
of the funds sanctioned for Oriental education; and 

(Hi) also directed that the first duty of the Oriental 
Colleges was to impart instruction in Oriental learning 
and that they may conduct English classes, if neces- 
sary, after that duty had been properly discharged. 

As may be easily imagined, these orders fully satisfied the 
Oriental party. The entire additional cost of the above pro- 
posals was about Rs. 31,000 per year and Lord Auckland could 
proudly report that the Court of Directors would “approve of 
our having closed these controversies at this limited amount of 
increased expense”. 

On the other hand, Lord Auckland was also able to satisfy 
the demands of the Anglicist party. In the first place, he assigned 
a sum of more than a lakh of rupees for the spread of English 
education. Secondly, he reviewed the whole question of Indian 
education in his Minute and gave the following decisions which, 
it will be noticed, are entirely in support of the Anglicist view: 

(i) Only partial and imperfect results could be expected 
from the attempts to teach European science through 
the medium of Sanskrit or Arabic. 

(ii) The principal aim of educational policy should be to 
communicate, through the English language, a com- 
plete education in European Literature, Philosophy, 
and Science to the greatest number of students who 
may be found ready to accept it. 

'Selections from Educational Records , Vol. I, pp. 148-9. 

5 
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(Hi) Attempts of Government should be restricted to the 
extension of higher education to the upper classes 
of society who have leisure for study and whose 
culture would filter down to the masses. This was 
the old, famous Downward Filtration Theory and 
its approval by Lord Auckland marked its official 
acceptance by Government. Henceforward this 
theory became the official policy in education and 
continued to dominate Government effort in educa- 
tion till about 1870. 

On the whole, it may be said that although Lord Auckland 
saved the Classicists from complete annihilation- — 'twas all they 
wanted- — he gave a far greater impetus to the spread of English 
education. 

It also appears from Auckland's Minute that even in these 
early days when hardly five years had elapsed since Macaulay 
wrote of the poverty of modern Indian languages, a suggestion 
was already being put forward from several quarters that these 
languages should be used as the media of instruction, at least 
in the secondary schools. It was pointed out that their limited 
syllabus could easily be taught through the Indian languages 
especially if good class books were prepared and arrangements 
made to train the teachers properly. It was also argued that 
such a measure would give encouragement to literature in Indian 
languages, and it was pointed out that Bombay was actually 
using the Indian languages as media of instruction in most of 
its schools of this type. But, in spite of these weighty considera- 
tions to the contrary, it is to be regretted that Lord Auckland 
did not accept this wholesome suggestion. English was already 
used as the medium of instruction in such Zilla schools as were 
then in existence, and he did not think that there were sufficient 
reasons to warrant a change in the existing position. This 
decision is all the more to be regretted because, owing to the 
centralization introduced by the Charter Act of 1833, the views 
of a Governor-General could now influence greatly the other 
presidencies also. 

There is little to narrate regarding the development of 
education in Bengal after Lord Auckland's Minute. The General 
Committee of Public Instruction was replaced in 1842, by a 
Council of Education. In 1844, Government announced its 
policy of giving every encouragement to educated Indians by 


employing them in Government service. In 1845, the Council 
of Education made a proposal for the establishment of a Uni- 
versity at Calcutta but the Court of Directors rejected it on the 
ground that it was premature. By 1854, the Council of Educa- 
tion conducted 151 educational institutions with 13,163 scholars 
and incurred a total expenditure of Rs. 5,94,428 a year. 

5. The Presidency of Bombay. The rule of the Peshwa 
came to an end in 1818 and the Province of Bombay, as it 
stands today (except for a small area which was annexed later 
on), was formed in the same year. The Peshwa used to spend 
about Rs. 5,00,000 a year in giving Dakshina to the Brahmins. 
It was now decided that this expenditure should be stopped and 
that a part of it should be used for the encouragement of Brah- 
manic learning. The Poona Sanskrit College was, therefore, 
established in 1821 on the model of the Banaras Sanskrit College. 
Its maintenance was the main educational activity of the 
Government till 1823 when a more vigorous educational policy 
was adopted for India as a whole. 

At this time, the Governor of the Presidency was Mountstuart 
Elphinstone whose enquiry into indigenous education has been 
referred to already. It was mainly due to his encouragement 
that a Society called “The Bombay Native Education Society” 
was established in Bombay with the object of spreading modern 
education among the Indian people. The detailed history 
of this Society will be given in the next chapter; and it will 
be sufficient to state here that, on the recommendation of 
Elphinstone, the Court of Directors sanctioned a grant-in-aid 
to the Society and accepted it as the principal agency for the 
spread of education among the people. This official encourage- 
ment gave a great fillip to the Society and enabled it to render 
very useful service to the cause of education between 1823 and 
1840. The following short account of the institutions conducted 
by the Society in 1840 will give an idea of the main features of 
its educational policy: — 

(a) District English Schools: The Society conducted four 
English Schools at Bombay, Thana, Panvel and Poona. All these 
Schools were under the management of European headmasters. 

(b) District Primary Schools: The Society attached much 
greater importance to the conduct of primary schools in the 
mofussil. It may be noted that in those days, the expression 
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primary education meant the spread of Western Science and 
knowledge through the mother-tongue and hence the primary 
schools of the Society were far different from the primary 
schools of today. For instance, the syllabus of a primary 
school included the study of Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
History of England and India, Geography, Astronomy, Natural 
Philosophy, Algebra, Euclidean Geometry and Trigonometry. 
The number of classes varied from six to ten. These schools, 
therefore, may more appropriately be described as secondary 
schools teaching through the medium of the mpther-tongue rather 
than as primary schools in the modern sense of the term. 

It was on the development of such schools that the Bombay 
Native Education Society concentrated its attention between 
1822 and 1840. The progress was slow because the funds at the 
disposal of the Society were limited and the teachers for the 
schools had to be specially trained. But it persisted in its efforts 
and in 1840 as many as 115 primary schools of this type were 
conducted by the Society. 

Witn regard to the question of the medium of instruction, 
the Society’s view was that the study of English was “of 
secondary importance in effecting the mental and moral improve- 
ment” of the Indian people. Although it conducted a few 
English Schools in order to “render those few scholars, who 
evince an inclination and have leisure to continue their studies 
in English language, capable of understanding all kinds of works 
on literature and science, it was of opinion that Western know- 
ledge could never be spread to the people through the medium 
of the English language alone. In its report for 1825-26, it 
stated its policy in the following words: — 

These ideas [i.e., the new ideas in Western literature and science) will be 
most easily rendered comprehensible to them by means of the mother-tongue of 
each scholar. It will, therefore, no doubt be admitted that the time and labour 
both of the master and the scholar would be materially saved, were these 
indispensable explanations previously embodied in works written in the native 
languages; and thus it again appears that English can never become the most 
facile and successful medium of communicating to the natives, as a body the 
literature, science and morality of Europe. ’ 

Besides the institutions mentioned above which were 
managed by the Bombay Native Education Society, Government 
itself conducted two colleges— the Sanskrit College at Poona 
and the Elphinstone Institution at Bombay. When Elphinstone 
retired in 1827, the people of Bombay subscribed a fund of two 
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lakhs in order to commemorate his services to the Province. 
The Court of Directors contributed an equal amount and the 
Elphinstone Institution was organized in Bombay in 1834. 
Through it, the Directors hoped to raise “a class of persons 
qualified by their intelligence and morality for high employment 
in the Civil administration of India”; and the Indian com- 
munity who had subscribed for it hoped that it would lead to 
a study and enrichment of the languages of the people. The 
college used as feeder the Central English School conducted 
by the Bombay Native Education Society. 

The above account of the institutions in Bombay will show 
that Government gave simultaneous encouragement to the study 
of Sanskrit, English and Modern Indian Languages. The follow- 
ing passage from a report of Captain Candy explains the principles 
underlying this policy:- — 

It seems to me that too much encouragement cannot he given to the study 
of English, nor too much value put upon it, in its proper place and connection, 
in a plan for the intellectual and moral improvement of India. This place I 
conceive to be that of supplying ideas and the matter of instruction , not that of 
being the medium of instruction. The medium through which the mass of the 
population must be instructed, I humbly conceive, must be their Vernacular 
Tongues, and neither English nor Sanskrit. Sanskrit I conceive to be the grand 
storehouse from which strength and beauty may be drawn for , the Vernacular 
languages, and it is, therefore, highly deserving of cultivation, but it cannot 
furnish from its stores the matter of instruction, nor can it ever be the medium of 
instruction to more than a few. In a word, knowledge must be drawn from the 
stores of the English language, the Vernaculars must be employed as the media 
of communicating it, and Sanskrit must be largely used to improve the 
Vernaculars and make them suitable for the purpose. I look on every Native 
who possesses a good knowledge of his own mother-tongue, of Sanskrit, and 
of English, to possess the power of rendering incalculable benefit to his 
countrymen.- 1 

In April 1840, the Government of Bombay decided to con- 
stitute one agency for the management of all the institutions for 
the education of Indians and established a Board of Education 
consisting of seven members of whom three were to be nominated 
by the Society. The Bombay Native Education Society was 
wound up and the last act of its existence was to nominate three 
Indians as members of the Board of Education. This Board 
continued to function till 1855 when the first Director of Public 
Instruction took over charge. 

The Board inherited, not only all the institutions conducted 
by the Native Education Society, but also the Poona College 

1 Report of the Board of Education , 1840-41, p. 35. 
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and the Elphinstone Institution. In 1842, it divided the province 
into three educational Divisions and placed a European Inspector 
with an Indian Assistant in charge of each. It prepared regula- 
tions for the management of its English and primary schools. 
It undertook to establish a primary school in a village of not less 
than 2,000 population provided the people gave a school-house, 
free of rent, and agreed to pay a monthly fee of one anna per 
pupil. It. will be seen, therefore, that the Board continued the 
policy of the Bombay Native Education Society and the following 
statistics taken from its report for 1845 show the contrast between 
the developments in Bengal and Bombay;' — 

Bengal . Bombay, 

1. Population . . . . . . . . 37,000,000 10,500,000 

2. Expenditure on education . . . . Rs. 4,77,593 Rs. 1,68,226 

3. Number of pupils reading in Government schools 5,570 10,616 

4. Number of pupils reading in English schools .. 3,953 761 

As in Bengal, a controversy regarding the medium of 

instruction arose in Bombay also between 1845 and 1848. But 

the character of the two controversies was radically different. 
In Bengal, the conflict arose between the classical languages on 
the one hand and English on the other, and it is surprising that 
the champions of neither party said anything in favour of the 
mother-tongue of the people. But in Bombay, the conflict between 
classical and modern Indian languages was settled years ago by 
the mediaeval saints who wrote in the language spoken and 
understood by the masses. Hence Bombay opinion was not 
prepared to accept the view later championed by Macaulay that 
“the dialects commonly spoken among the natives of this part 
of India contain neither literary nor scientific information, and 
are moreover so poor and rude that, until they are enriched from 
some other quarter, it will not be easy to translate any valuable 
work into them”. On the other hand, the view popularly held 
in Bombay was that Government should concentrate on the 
spread of education through the mother-tongue, and no one even 
suggested the adoption of a classical language as the medium of 
instruction. Consequently, when the conflict regarding the 
medium of instruction arose in Bombay, it arose between the 
mother-tongue and English and not between a classical language 
and English as in Bengal. 


In 1843, Sir Erskine Perry, a Judge of the High Court, 
became the President of the Board of Education. He was a 
staunch supporter of the use of English as a medium of instruction 
and he did not at all approve of the earlier policy of the Bombay 
Native Education Society (which had been continued by the 
Board of Education without a change) to give as much of higher 
education as possible through the modern Indian languages. 
He, therefore, proposed to the Board that Bombay should follow 
in the footsteps of Bengal and adopt English as the medium of 
instruction in all higher education. This proposal at once met 
with a stiff opposition. Col. Jervis and the three Indian members 
of the Board held that education must be imparted through the 
mother-tongue of the children. They were not at all prepared 
to abandon the earlier policy of the Society and refused to accept 
the ideas of Sir Erskine Perry. A controversy thus ensued, was 
fought bitterly in the Board for about two years and, as in Bengal, 
was finally submitted to Government for orders. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of the case of the 
Anglicist party led by Sir E. Perry. Its inspiration evidently 
came from Bengal and it had hardly anything to add to the 
arguments given in the Minutes of Macaulay and Auckland. But 
owing to the different situation in Bombay, it emphasized the 
following three arguments :• — 

(z) That Indians were themselves eager to study English ; 

(ii) That the work of translating books of European 
knowledge and science into the Indian languages 
would be extremely costly and difficult ; and 

(iii) That it was politically expedient to encourage the 
Indians to study English. As this is a new aspect 
of the problem, one cannot do better than to quote 
Sir Erskine Perry’s own words :■ — 

There can be no doubt whatever, and Government are perfectly alive to 
the fact, that the more intimate the communication is between the governors 
and the governed, the better for both parties. It is only by close inter-com- 
munication that complaints become heard and redressed — that the views of the 
Government for general improvement can be appreciated — that the corruption 
and extortions of intermediate agency can be checked. It is the clear perception 
of these views that causes Government to lay so much, and such just stress on 
their European employees making themselves masters of the native languages. 
But the same good results are produced, and in a much more effective manner, 
when the Natives on their part acquire the English language. The English are 
notoriously bad linguists, the Scotch are worse. They commence their studies 
of Eastern languages, moreover, at a period of life when the organs of speech 
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are becoming somewhat rigid. But the natives have a wonderful aptitude for 
language — every one above the rank of a cultivator knows at least two; and, with 
respect to English, those who undertake the study of it commence at the most 
favourable period of life for the acquisition of a foreign tongue. At the present 
moment, although the knowledge of native languages is indispensable to Euro- 
peans in civil employment , and although no marked encouragement for the study 
of English by natives has been afforded by Government, for one civilian who can 
write a grammatical letter in idiomatic Maharatti or Gujrathi, I will undertake 
to produce fifty natives who can write off-hand a letter in pure English. Without 
in the least degree desiring to diminish the onus on the European services of 
acquiring the native languages, I do submit that all sound policy dictates alike 
encouragement to natives, for the purpose of drawing the relation closer between 
them and the Government. 1 

The other side was very ably put forward by Colonel Jervis 
and Jagannath Shankarset. The following extract from a 
Minute dated 24th February, 1847, from Colonel Jervis will show 
the noble stand that he took on this issue : — 

Surely it must be admitted, that general instruction cannot be afforded, 
except through the medium of a language with which the mind is familiar; and, 
therefore, the consistent result of the views above-mentioned, which would 
constitute English the essential medium for the intellectual improvement of the 
Natives of India, startling though it must appear to the commonest sense, is to 
withhold all education from the Native population of this country, until the 
English language is so familiar to them, that each individual can think and reason 
in that tongue, to the supersession necessarily of his own dialect; and moreover, 
strange to say, the idea of making English the sole language of our Indian subjects, 
has been seriously entertained and propounded. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the chimerical nature, to say the least, of such extreme views; but the 
conclusion appears incontrovertible, that, in proportion as we confine Education 
to the channel of the English language, so will the fruits be restricted to a number 
of scribes and inferior Agents for Public and Private Offices, and a few enlightened 
individuals — isolated by their very superiority, from their fellow countrymen. 

In our endeavours to make the knowledge of English among the natives so 
prominent and essential a qualification, we are neglecting the benefit of three 
hundred years 5 experience in Europe, and we are retrograding to the days, in 
which Latin was the sole language of Literature; and when, in consequence, 
knowledge, both spiritual and temporal, was confined to a few Monks — a few 
Divines — a few Men of Letters. Until such an exclusive agency was put an end 
to,— until the modern tongues of Europe were emancipated, — the people could 
never learn, or know for themselves. On the abrogation of the exclusive use of the 
Latin language on the inauguration of the language of the People, the acquirement 
of knowledge was made accessible to all. From the Noble, to the Artizan, 
— all men could be taught,— all men could be teachers, — and how wonderful has 
been the advancement, in morality and literature, by such a change in Europe. 
Should we then, here, at this day, so far forget this lesson, and insist so much on 
imposing the burden of the foreign language of a handful of Rulers on the Millions 
of our Native population? On the contrary, I conceive it a paramount duty, 
on our part, to foster the Vernacular dialects, and to use every endeavour to free 
them from the swaddling bands in which they have been hitherto confined. 

1 1 Sir Er shine Perry's Note on Education , para. 25, printed as Appendix to the Report 
of the Bombay Board of Education, 1849. 


Aided by their cognate classical dialects (Sanskrit, etc.) they would be capable 
of a copiousness of expression, now unknown to them, and of indicating the 
'dependence, — the connection, the minute diversity and transition of ideas, and 
the various steps in the process of logical deductions; and they would attain to 
a vigorous maturity, — in which the highest powers of language to embody 
every operation of the mind, from the simplest to the most subtle would be 
developed. 

The popular idioms, which h?ve hitherto been employed only in a few 
meagre productions of the Chronicler and Minstrel, must be summoned under our 
auspices, to act a new part, and, consequently to receive a new development. 
In this way we should endeavour to raise up a new world of Morality and Literature 
around the whole mass of Native Society, and not contract their advancement 
solely within the bounds, which the tutelage of our English Government, and 
the medium of our English language, would impose. The learned Orientalist, 
Horace Wilson, observes: — Tt is not by the English language that we can 
■enlighten the people of India. It can be effected only through the forms of 
speech which they already understand and use. These must be applied to the 
purpose, either by direct translations, or which is preferable, by the representa- 
tion of European facts, opinions, and sentiments, in an original native garb. 
In the early stages of improvement, the former mode is the only one that can 
be expected; hereafter, the latter would take its place, and would give to the 
people of India a literature of their own, the legitimate progeny of that of England, 
the living resemblance, though not the servile copy of its Parent. 5 

The project of importing English literature along with English Cottons into 
India, and bringing it into universal use, must at once be felt by every reasonable 
anind as chimerical and ridiculous. If the people are to have a literature, it must 
be their own. The stuff may be, in a great degree, European, but it must 
be freely interwoven with homespun materials, and the fashion must be 
Asiatic. 1 

The following Minute dated 1st May, 1847, was penned by 
Jagannath Shankarset and concurred in by the two other Indian 
members of the Board of Education, Framjee Cowasjee and 
Mahommad Ibrahim Mackba. It gives an insight into the real 
object of those who contributed to the Elphinstone Fund and 
forms an excellent retort to the argument that Indians themselves 
were eager to study English to the neglect of their mother-tongue. 

I am persuaded that the Vernacular languages possess advantages superior 
to English, as the medium of communicating useful knowledge to the people of 
Western India. It cannot be denied that they must have less difficulty in under- 
standing whatever is communicated to them in their own language, than in 
a foreign tongue. When a native is inclined to prosecute the study of English, 
his progress is more rapid, and his usefulness doubled, provided he be first well 
grounded in his own language. I say his usefulness will be increased, because it 
is only by this preparation that any knowledge he may have acquired can be 
imparted by him to his countrymen through the medium of the Vernacular 
languages. It is, in my humble opinion, an impossibility to teach the great 
mass of the people a language, such as English, so widely different from their own. 
I must also observe that when the native chiefs and others gave large subscrip- 
tions for the establishment of the Elphinstone Professorships they contributed 

1 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. II, pp. 11-13. 
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them with an understanding that the Vernacular languages were not to be 
neglected, but carefully fostered, and improved, and brought into use as the 
medium of communicating useful knowledge to the great body of the people. 

^%y e T CUl - langUa ^ have been much ne S lected by the people in Bombay 
nd this being the centre from which we expect the beams of knowledge to spread’ 
these languages are pre-emmently entitled to our fostering care. It was to this 

it! allM^t, f° rtS °, f EdUCati ° n — d -cte, i ^ was to th£ «d 

succetfi.f h E1 P hmst K ° ne s P lans tended ' For a time, these efforts were eminently 
successful but they have remained m abeyance, and the state in which they now 
are though somewhat improved, requires the most strenuous effort for improve* 
^” der t'fficient organs for imparting European knowledge to the 

with rolo°e l | r T WO V EreSldCnt . haS observed » that the Board are equally alive 
with Colonel Jervis to the necessity of the Vernacular languages being the medium 
of wstruction to the masses of the people, to the importance of promoting the 
f r ° t 7 ue ° " naC j Iar bterature, and to the urgency of providing schools. This 
L ™ ° „ ,. 1 , any hesitatlon m stating that the desire of acquiring a know- 

ind ve f he En . S Sh langU ? ge and literature, evinced by the natives is very great 
mtheff f n Cnt; S ‘ S !, vident fr ° m the efforts which Parents make to 

L thev can Tt i qUl y f ' rem °r V f r .° m * he Vernacula r into the English schools 
ment and » f x' r ‘f for thlS . acquirement are obvious, public employ- 

ment, and a facility of intercourse with Europeans, but it seems to be hopeless, 
that we can ever change the language of a whole country. In reality how 
insignificant a portion of the whole population are acquainted with the English' 

£di a Tnd ny Pr ° SPe 'u ° r m cansofbecom.ng so. If our object is to diffuse know- 
ledge and improve the minds of the natives of India as a people, it is my opinion 
that it must be done by imparting that knowledge to them in their own language, 
y what other channel can we ever hope to extend the advantages of Education 

fmdTnf F 10 rT I™? ? ,. 1 repeat > 1 am far from wishing to discourage the 
study of English, but I believe it to be beyond the reach of the masses of people. 

nrot^dT i a ‘v hC Sa ™ e ‘‘ me help remarking that the encouragement which we 
provide to Vernacular Education is far less than what the real interest of Native 
Education demands; the Master’s pay is so small and we have never as yet 
conferred any Scholarships on Vernacular Students. These sentiments are 

u eW V^Tu Were f ntered ln a P rotest given in by Colonel Jervis, Mohammed; 

I branim Mackba, and myself on the Board’s report for 1845. 1 

The controversy grew bitter by 1848 and hence the whole 
question was submitted to Government for orders. These were 
passed on 5th April, 1848, but were extremely indecisive. As 
Sir Erskine Perry wrote:- — 

But whilst the Government thus enjoin the maintenance of the present 
system, which is in accordance with the views of myself, Mr. Escombe, and Dr. 
McLennan, they emu opinions so much more in accordance with the views of 
Colonel Jervis, that it is obvious that the different conflicting theories at the 
oard, which have already produced much inconvenience, will again be brought 
orward from time to time, and that each party will refer to this Government 
letter as an authority for their favourite views. 2 

It was this indecisiveness of the orders coupled with the 
repeated pressure from Bengal that throttled the growth of 

1 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. II, pp. 16-17. 

2 Ibid., p. 22. 
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education in Bombay through the mother-tongue. In those 
days of centralization, the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
was necessary for all new items of expenditure. Consequently, 
when the Government of Bombay put up proposals for the ex- 
pansion of primary education, they were generally not sanctioned 
by the Government of Bengal on the ground of the heaviness of 
their cost and sometimes the Government of Bengal even advised 
the Government of Bombay to concentrate on English education 
because it was less costly to Government. The one definite result 
of the controversy was, therefore, the adoption of English as the 
exclusive medium of instruction at the collegiate stage. The 
attempts of Colonel Jervis and others succeeded in retaining the 
use of the mother-tongue as a medium of instruction at the 
secondary stage only — a position which, as we shall see, was 
accepted even by the Despatch of 1854. 

The activities of the Board between 1848 and 1853 can be 
briefly narrated. In 1851, the Poona Sanskrit College was com- 
bined with the Poona English School and was designated the 
Poona College. It came to be known later as the Deccan College- 
The Board continued its policy of establishing an English school 
in each District and of establishing primary schools in as many 
bigger villages as possible. The Board also conducted a Normal 
class for primary teachers in the Elphinstone Institution. 

6. The Presidency of Madras was the last of the Presiden- 
cies to come into the field. Reference has already been made 
to the enquiry made by Munro in 1822 regarding indigenous 
education. As a result of this enquiry, Munro found that the 
condition of education in that Province was at a low ebb on 
account of the absence of encouragement from Government and 
the poverty of the people. In his Minute, dated 10th March, 
1826, Munro proposed that an attempt should be made to educate 
the masses by improving the indigenous schools. For this 
purpose, he said, the first essential requirement was to have a 
better type of teachers. In order to create these, he proposed 
the establishment of two schools (one for Hindus and one for 
Muslims) in each Collectorate and of one school in each Tahsil 
(Taluka) of the Province. The total cost of his proposals was 
estimated at Rs. 50,000 per annum. 

Munro’s proposals were sanctioned by the Court of Directors- 
in 1828. But unfortunately Munro himself had departed this 
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world in 1827, and those who followed him had neither the sym- 
pathy nor the vision of Munro so that the experiment was tried 
in a very half-hearted manner. By 1830, only about 70 Tahsil- 
daree schools had been established and even before the scheme 
had begun to work, the Directors wrote on 29th September, 1830, 
that the Government of Madras would do well to concentrate on 
the spread of English education rather than on an attempt to 
spread education among the masses. Although this letter did 

not immediately kill the schools established by Munro these 

continued to have an indifferent existence till 1836 — it effectually 
stopped their expansion and the problem of mass education 
m Madras received a great set-back and continued to be 
neglected till 1868. 

After the death of Munro, the history of official attempts 
in education in Madras makes painful reading. It mostly con- 
sists, as Richey points out, 

m i? utes by successive Governors, Lord Elphinstone, Lord Tweeddale 
and i>u Henry Pottmger, outhnmg policies which were never fully adopted of 
reports from the educational board submitting schemes which were never brou’ght 

authorise ’ °[, °r d T- u f thC lt>Cal Government constituting new educational 
uthonties each of which was short lived, together with despatches from the Court 
of Directors criticising the policies framed by the Governors, rejecting the schemes 
con^kuled b ^h ^educational board and dissolving the new educational authorities 

“ T^, ° Ca Government - We find > for example, that the Board 
ot Public Instruction was reconstituted in 1836, as a Committee of Native 
Education which in turn gave place in 1841 to a University Board; this Board 
was superseded by a Council of Education in 1845, which was dissolved at the 
nstance of the Court of Directors in 1847, its duties being again undertaken bv 

• isin lver f y 1? ° ar ‘, ’ Slr Henry Pottln S er revived the Council of Education 
m 1848 only to replace it by a Board of Governors in 1851, which handed over 
its functions to the Department of Public Instruction which was formed in 1854 
In view of the constant changes both in the policy of the local Government and 
in the personnel of the authority whose duty it was to carrv out that policy 
it is not a matter for surprise that the educational activities of the Madras’ 
Government were not fruitful in results or that we find in 1852 but one sinele 
institution in the Presidency founded or under the immediate control of 
Government. 1 

It is, therefore, unnecessary here to go into the details of 
the voluminous correspondence that is available on the subject. 
The following brief statement of events will be quite sufficient 
for our purpose:- — 

(a) The indigenous schools were never encouraged in Madras. 

{b) The District and Tahsildaree schools established by 
Munro were discontinued in 1836 as a result of the orders of the 

1 Selections jrom Educational Records , Vol. II, p. 177. 
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Government of Bengal which recommended the withdrawal of 
aid from the Collectorate and Tahsildaree schools, the establish- 
ment of an English College at Madras, and of provincial 
English schools at some important places in the interior, if funds 
permitted. 

(c) A High School then called “the University” was 
established in Madras in 1841. 

(d) In 1853, a collegiate Department was organised in the 
Madras “University”. 

(tf) Although the sanctioned allotment for education in 
Madras was only Rs. 50,000 a year, expenditure to the full amount 
was never incurred and a balance of over Rs. 3,00,000 had 
accumulated by 1853. 

The only relieving factor of the situation was that Mission- 
ary activities were conducted on a very large scale in Madras 
and consequently English education was more extensively im- 
parted there than even in Bombay where Government conducted 
an English School in almost every district in the Province. 
The Indian Education Commission, 1882, states that, in 
1854, “about 30,000 boys were being educated in schools con- 
ducted by Missionary Societies, and about 3,000 were obtaining 
at least the elements of a liberal education in English”. 1 

7. Official Efforts in Education in the North-Western 
Provinces. The control of the educational institutions in the 
North-Western Provinces of Agra and Oudh was transferred from 
the Government of Bengal to the Provincial Government in 1843. 
At that time, the Province had three colleges at Agra, Banaras 
and Delhi, and nine Anglo- Vernacular Schools maintained by 
Government. 

One of the earliest decisions of the Provincial Government 
was to educate the people through the medium of their mother- 
tongue and not through English. This decision was mainly 
due to Thomason who was then the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province and was a great champion of mass education and 
indigenous schools. We owe three great ideas to him, viz., 
(i) the necessity of incorporating the indigenous schools in a 
national system of education; (ii) the creation of an Education 
Department; and (iii) the levy of a local rate for educational 


1 Report, p. 11. 
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purposes. The history of educational developments in the 
North-Western Province between 1843 and 1853 is, therefore, 
of great interest to students of mass education in India. This 
is, however, given in detail in section 12 later on. 

8. Official Efforts in Education in the Punjab. The 
Province of the Punjab was constituted in 1849. The only 
official institution that existed in the Province prior to 1854 
was a school at Amritsar which had Hindi, Persian, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Gurumukhee departments. 

9. Official Educational Policies in India (1833-53). The 
foregoing review of the principal landmarks in official educational 
enterprise in India between 1833 and 1853 prepares the ground 
for a discussion of the official policies in education as they evolved 
in this period. These can be conveniently discussed under the 
following heads:- — 

(a) The Objectives of Educational Policy; 

(b) The Downward Filtration Theory; 

(, c ) Attitude towards Indigenous Institutions ; and 

(, d ) The Education of Women. 

The problem of the medium of instruction has been discussed 
already in sections 4 and 5. 

10. The Objectives of Educational Policy. One of the first 
problems to be discussed in building up the modern system of 
education was to define the objectives of educational policy. 
The subject can be approached from two points of view: cultural 
and political-cum-administrative. 

From the cultural point of view, the educational thought of 
this period can be broadly divided into three definite view-points : 
the first is the view represented by men like Duncan and Hastings, 
or more preferably, by Minto, Prinsep, H. H. Wilson, and such 
other Orientalists. This view emphasized (a) the worthwhileness 
of the ancient literatures of the Hindus and Muslims, {b) the 
necessity and importance of its proper study by Hindus and 
Muslims, (c) the utility of the careful study of these literatures 
by Western scholars as well, and (d) the desirability of preserving 
the ancient culture of Hindus and Muslims from the state of rapid 
decay into which it had fallen on account of the loss of royal 
patronage. It is not our intention to suggest that these persons 
opposed the spread of Western knowledge; but they obviously 


attached far greater importance to the preservation and develop- 
ment of Oriental culture. 

The second view which represents the other extreme was 
generally held by missionaries and by men like Charles Grant 
and Macaulay who believed in the substitution of Oriental culture 
by Western. They generally had an utter contempt for Oriental 
culture. Grant’s Observations prove this and Macaulay roundly 
declared that “a single shelf of a good European library was 
worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia”. Grant 
believed that Western light and knowledge should take the place of 
Eastern culture and religion, and Macaulay talked of creating 
a class of persons who would be “Indians in blood and colour, but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect”. 

The third view sought the golden mean between these two 
extremes. It premised that Indians would lose greatly by being 
restricted merely to the study of Oriental literature; that the 
Substitution of one culture by another would be a psychological 
impossibility; and that the only practical and realistic approach 
to the problem would be to bring about a synthesis of the two 
i cultures, preserving all that is good in the Oriental system and 
superimposing upon it all that is good in the Western system. 
This view finds good exponents among enlightened Indians like 
R a j a Ram Mohan Roy and liberal-minded Englishmen like Colonel 
Jervis who said, “If the people are to have a literature, it must 
be their own. The stuff may be, in a great degree, European, but 
it must be freely interwoven with homespun materials and the 
fashion must be Asiatic.” 1 These very remarks can be extended 
to the general pattern of culture that men like him tried to create. 

It was rather unfortunate that, during the period under 
review, this golden mean was not adequately realised by our 
educational administrators. Prior to 1833, the Orientalist view 
held sway and then the pendulum swung to the other side and 
the ideas of the substitution of Eastern culture by Western 
became more dominant. These extremes were probably un- 
avoidable because it was through these trial and error methods 
only that the ultimate truth was realised at a later date. They 
were, however, unfortunate and had a considerable unsettling 
cultural effect upon the young men who entered the modern 
'educational institutions of this period. 

1 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. II, p. 13, 
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Coming to the political-cum-administrative aspects of the 
problem, we find that the spread of education among the Indian 
people was advocated, in this period, on two other grounds as 
well: to win over the confidence of the upper classes of society 
who had lost their political influence through the British conquest 
of India, and to secure less costly employees for the subordinate 
ranks of Government service. The first of these objectives will 
be discussed in detail in the next section under the Downward 
Filtration Theory. The second objective became more and more 
pronounced as the Company’s "territories began to grow. So 
long as it was a purely commercial concern, the Company em- 
ployed Englishmen almost exclusively. As soon as it became a 
political power, it had to employ large numbers of Indian servants 
partly because the exclusion of Indians from all posts under 
Government would have led to great discontent and partly 
because the exclusive employment of Englishmen was neither 
practicable nor financially feasible. This naturally created a 
demand for educated Indians, and the Court of Directors were 
very eager to develop education in India in such a manner that 
the subordinate services under Government could be speedily 
Indianised, thereby reducing the cost of administration very 
materially. Of course, this idea of Indianisation was never 
pushed too far. There was never any talk of giving any key-post 
to an Indian (except probably in the theoretical Parliamentary 
discussion on the Charter Act of 1833) and all key services were 
to continue to be exclusively a British preserve. But even with 
this limitation, there was a very large scope for the employment 
of Indians under Government and an argument that was often 
put forward was that the new system of education should train 
Indians for these jobs that awaited them. 

A third view, semi-political and ethical in character, was 
occasionally put forward on this subject, viz-, that it was the 
duty of the Company, as a ruler, to provide education for the 
people of India. This view was partly supported by the tradi- 
tion of Hindu and Muslim rulers, partly by the influence from 
England where, since 1833, Parliament had accepted the respon- 
sibility for education, and partly from the concept of several 
liberal-minded Englishmen that the only moral justification 
for the British conquest of India would be to make it a means 
of the cultural improvement of the people as a whole. This 


view is found expressed in the writings of men like Grant, Munro, 
Macaulay and Metcalfe. 

A study of the documents of this period, therefore, shows 
that the most commonly discussed objects of British educa- 
tional policy in India were three: (a) to spread western 

knowledge, ( b ) to secure properly trained servants for the public 
administration of the country, and (c) to do the Sovereign’s 
duty by the Indian subjects. All these view-points existed at 
all times and were emphasized in varying degrees by different 
classes of officials and educational workers; and even the view of 
the same group of offi cials or workers changed in accordance with 
the changes in the social and political life of England her- 
self. For instance, we find that the first view was generally 
held by missionaries and such officials of the Company as were 
inspired by a missionary zeal; the second is most frequently 
found in the Despatches of the Court of Directors who, as finan- 
ciers and. traders, emphasized the importance of recruiting cheap 
and efficient servants for the public administration of the 
country; and the third is found in the writings of men like 
^Macaulay, Munro and Metcalfe. If vro go by periods, we find 
that the second view dominated the discussions in the period of 
1823-33 and the first dominated those in the period 1833-53. 
The explanation of the phenomena obviously lies in the fact 
that in the earlier period, the finances of the Company were in 
a bad condition and strenuous attempts had to be made to reduce 
the cost of administration, while in the second period, a w^ave 
of liberal ideas dominated English life. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that it would be 
historically incorrect to talk, as is sometimes done, of any of the 
above objectives as the sole aim of British educational policy 
in India. The British administration had not one, but a group 
of aims , and the only statement that can be justified is to say 
that at times a particular objective was emphasized more than 
the others. If this fundamental concept is accepted, it may be 
further argued that the system of liberal education in India was 
organised with an emphasis on the spread of Western knowledge 
while the system of professional and vocational education was 
organised with the principal object of training Indians for 
&o vernment service. In support of the former of these state- 
ments, the two irrefutable arguments are the establishment of 
6 
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the Universities and the efforts made to educate women. 
Neither of these measures was essential for securing Government 
servants and their incorporation in official policy shows convinc- 
ingly that the emphasis was placed on the spread of Western 
knowledge. The second statement will be fully justified by the 
history of professional and vocational education that will be 
narrated in later sections. 

A very common remark heard in educational and political 
discussions is that the modern system of education in India was 
solely motivated by the object of securing servants for Govern- 
ment. This is hardly a correct interpretation of historical 
events. A careful study of the Minutes of Munro arid Elphin- 
stone, the speeches of Macaulay on the Charter Act of 1833 and 
Lord Hardinge’s Resolution of 1844, will show that these 
pioneers, at any rate, did not think that the people should be 
educated because Government required servants. On the other 
hand, they believed that employment under Government was 
to be used as a means of overcoming the suspicion which a con- 
servative people would naturally feel towards the new-fangled 
institutions of an alien Government, as a bait to divert 
the young men of the upper classes from the study of Oriental 
to Occidental literature, and as a just fulfilment of the ambition 
that would be naturally aroused in the young hearts that had 
drunk at the fountain of Western culture. It would be an unfair 
estimate of the work of these pioneers of the Indian educational 
system to say that securing servants for public administra- 
tion was either the sole or even the main aim of their 
endeavours. 

11. The Downward Filtration Theory. The second 
problem winch the creators of the modern system of education had 
to face was to decide, at the very outset, whether they would 
educate a class or the masses as a wiiole. 

A view that came to be put forward very early on this 
subject was that Government should educate only those classes 
of society that had lost most by the change of Government. It 
was claimed that such education, followed by employment in 
subordinate services of Government, w r ould w r in the loyalty of 
these classes and help the consolidation of British Rule in India. 
It was this motive that led to the education of the Muslims in 
Bengal, the Hindus in North-Western Province, and the 


Brahmins in Bombay. This standpoint, however, w r as soon 
abandoned because the political situation that gave rise to it 
disappeared generally within a few^ years of the British conquest 
of the area concerned. 

This view w r as, therefore, replaced by another which is 
popularly known as the Downward Filtration Theory . This 
policy is found stated in three different forms w r hich differ signi- 
ficantly from each other. According to the first form, the 
Company desired, on the analogy of the aristocratic classes in 
England, to educate only the upper classes of society with a 
view to creating a governing class in India, consisting of 
Sardars, Nawabs, Rajas and such other aristocratic classes. This 
is hardly a correct interpretation of the early official attempts to 
spread education. It is true that some of the early administrators 
wanted to pacify those classes of society which had been adversely 
affected by a change of Government, by educating them in the 
first instance and then employing them in certain offices under 
the Company. Even assuming that such an attempt would 
have succeeded, it wrould not be correct to describe it as an at- 
tempt to create a governing class ; it would be more correct 
to describe it as an attempt to secure loyalty by the grant of 
petty favours. But admittedly, the attempt did not succeed 
and instead of educating the aristocrats, the Company had to 
educate all those classes of society which were quick to perceive 
the worldly advantages that could be obtained through the new’ 
educational system. For instance, when Warren Hastings 
started the Calcutta Madrassah, he intended to educate the sons 
of Mahomedan gentlemen ; but it w r as the Bhadralok of Bengal 
who availed themselves most of the educational opportunities 
that were offered under the new r regime. 

The second form of the Dowmw r ard Filtration Theory is that 
in which the upper or influential classes of society were proposed 
to be educated first because, it was argued, their culture would 
later on naturally descend to the low r er classes. For instance, 
the Court of Directors wrote as under to the Government of 
Madras on 29th September, 1830: — 

. The improvements in education, however, which most effectually 
chtltribute to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of a people are those 
which concern the education of the higher classes of the persons possessing leisure 
and natural influence over the minds of their countrymen. By raising the 
standard of instruction among these classes you would eventually produce a 
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much greater and more beneficial change in the ideas and feelings of the coir. - 
munity than you can hope to produce by acting directly on the more numerous 
class. 1 2 

This view may have some validity in a society which permits 
plenty of mobility for its different strata. The Indian society, 
however, was divided into watertight sections ow r ing to the 
prevalence of a number of religions and castes with the result that 
the assumption of a Downward Filtration Theory of this type 
had hardly any validity. Its adoption by the officials of this 
period, therefore, did give a set-back to educational progress. 

There is a third form of the Downward Filtration Theory 
which is of far greater importance to the students of the history 
of education in India. According to this form, the Company 
was expected to give a good education (which then necessarily 
meant education through English) to only a few persons (these 
may or may not be from the upper classes) and leave it to these 
persons to educate the masses (through the modern Indian lan- 
guages). It was on this viewy rather than on the idea of creating 
a governing class in India or of exclusively educating the upper 
classes that most of the early official attempts in education were, 
based. To put it briefly, the Company did not accept, until 
1854, any direct responsibility for the education of the masses 
which would necessarily have meant, education through the 
Indian languages; on the contrary, it decided to educate a class 
of persons in English as a means of ultimately educating the masses 
through the Indian languages . 

The earliest exposition of this view* is found in the writings 
of Warden, a member of the Governor's Council in Bombay. 
The same view was later expressed by Macaulay when he wrote: 

In one point I fully agree with the gentlemen to whose views I am opposed. 
I feel with them that it is impossible for us, with our limited means, to attempt 
to educate the body of the people. We must at present do our best to form .a 
class who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom wc govern — a 
class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, 
in morals and in intellect. To that class we may leave it to refine the vernacular 
dialects of the country, to enrich those dialects with terms of science borrowed 
from the Western nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles for 
conveying knowledge to the great mass of the population. 3 

It is in this sense of giving good education in English to a 
few as a means of ultimately educating the masses through the 

1 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. I, p. 179. 

2 Ibid., p. 116. 


Indian languages that the Downward Filtration Theory was really 
evolved in this period. 

It must be noted that the adoption of the Downward Filtration 
Theory in this form was made inevitable by the small amounts 
sanctioned for educational expenditure, and the educational 
administrators of the early nineteenth century could hardly be 
blamed for adopting the good education of a few as the goal of 
their activities. They were called upon to face the colossal task of 
educating millions of individuals in a multitude of languages with 
which they were but little familiar; they had few suitable men 
and the poorest of means ; and the adoption of such an ideal was, 
therefore, the only solution of their difficulties. The one mis- 
calculation of which they were guilty, however, was to assume 
that every educated Indian, like the great Archimedes of old, 
would immediately rush out of the English colleges and schools 
shouting “Eureka” at the top of his voice. This did not happen, 
at any rate, for about fifty years after Macaulay’s Minute was 
written, and once again, as so often before, the best laid schemes 
of Indian educators went agley. The failure was due to two 
causes: Firstly, almost every person educated in English schools 
got employment under Government; and hence there was hardly 
any occasion for him to go and teach his own countrymen. 
Secondly, every person who was taught in English schools was 
cut off from his own people in sympathy and ideology. The 
English-knowing person became a class by himself and refused 
to acknowledge kinship with, or feel sympathy for, the masses 
who did not know English. This unhappy result was due partly 
to the attempt to substitute Western culture for Eastern and 
partly to the use of English as a medium of instruction. The 
Downward Filtration Theory, therefore, did not work out satis- 
factorily according to the ideas of its promoters for a very long 
time. 

Ultimately, however, the Theory did work out in the desired 
way. The educational institutions conducted by Government 
(or by the missionaries) remained a minority and they gave higher 
education in English to a very small percentage of the total 
population. But it is from the ranks of these educated persons 
that tiie buik of workers for the education of the nation sprang 
up in later ’/ears. In the vanguard of this band were the many 
noble spirits who decided to turn their back on Government 
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service, although this was available for the mere asking, and 
devoted their lives to spreading education among their breth- 
ren. It is to these patriotic and sacrificing workers that we owe 
the origin and development of private Indian enterprise in 
education and, eventually, most of the collegiate and secondary 
education that we see in our midst today. Moreover, a stage 
was soon reached when the output of the educational institu- 
tions began to exceed the capacity of Government services to 
take in new recruits and consequently, several educated men 
took up the work of spreading education among the people as a 
means of their livelihood. The ranks of the early pioneers, 
therefore, were further swelled and private Indian enterprise 
soon became the principal agency for spreading secondary and 
collegiate education among the people. Thirdly, it was by the 
labour of these few persons educated in English that the modern 
literatures m Indian languages were built up, and the modern 
Indian press was brought into existence. Ultimately, there- 
fore, the task of mass education through the press and literature 
in Indian languages has been principally carried out, as origi- 
nally anticipated, by the few persons who were given a sound 
education in Western science and literature. But these results 
were slow in coming and did not become very conspicuous 
till the early years of the twentieth century. 

12. Attitude of tfoe Company to Indigenous Educational 
Institutions. In so far as immediate results were concerned, 
however, the Downward Filtration Theory did not achieve any 
good; on the other hand, it did a lot of harm by sabotaging the 
cause of mass education and by leading to the neglect of indi- 
genous institutions. This becomes quite evident on a study of 
what happened to the attempts of Munro, Elphinstone and 
Adam. The failure of Munro’s attempts to improve the in- 
digenous schools by founding Tahsildaree and Collectorate 
schools has already been narrated in section 6. We shall now 
deal here with the other two attempts. 

{a) Proposals of Mass Education made by Elphinstone: 
Mountstuart Elphinstone who was the Governor of Bombay from 
1819 to 1827 was the first Provincial Governor to propose that 
the Company should try to spread education among the masses 
by encouraging indigenous institutions. When the Bombay 
Native Education Society approached him for a grant-in-aid* 
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he utilised the opportunity to explain his views on education 
at length in a Minute and suggested the following seven measures 
for adoption:- — 

' 1st, to improve the mode of teaching at the native schools, and to increas e 
^the number of schools; 2nd, to supply them with school-books; 3rd, to hold out 
some encouragement to the lower orders of natives to avail themselves of the 
means of instruction thus afforded them; 4th, to establish schools for teaching 
the European sciences and improvements in the higher branches of education; 
5th, to provide for the preparation and publication of books of moral and physical 
science in native languages ; 6th , to establish schools for the purpose of teaching 
English to those disposed to pursue it as a classical language, and as a means of 
acquiring a knowledge of the European discoveries; 7th, to hold forth encourage- 
ment to the natives in the pursuit of those last branches of knowledge. 1 

Elphinstone knew that the above proposals would involve 
Government in considerable expenditure. But he held the view 
that the education of the poor must largely be a change on public 
revenues and argued that the greatness of the expense of his 
proposals was compensated for by the magnitude of their object. 
“It is difficult to imagine/ 5 he said. 

an undertaking in which our duty, our interest, and our honour are more 
immediately concerned. It is well understood that in all countries the happiness 
of the poor depends in a great measure on their education. It is by means of it 
>Ione that they can acquire those habits of prudence and self-respect from which 
ail other good qualities spring; and if ever there was a country where such habits 
are required, it is this. 2 

Certain features of Elphinstone’s proposals deserve special 
notice. It will be seen that he stood for mass education through 
the medium of the mother-tongue. He gave the first place in 
his programme to the improvement of indigenous schools .and 
to their extension. Secondly, he suggested the teaching of 
English classically and did not insist on its use as the sole medium 
of instruction. He was not opposed to the idea of using English 
as a medium of instruction but felt that the people would not res- 
pond properly if English were used for the purpose. He wrote:- — 

If English could be at all diffused among persons who had the least time 
for reflection, the progress of knowledge, by means of it, would be accelerated in 
a tenfold ratio, since every man who made himself acquainted with a science 
through English would be able to communicate it in his own language to his 
countrymen. At present, however, there is but little desire to learn English 
with any such view. The first step towards creating such a desire would be to 
establish a school at Bombay where English might be taught classically, and 
where instruction might also be given in that language on history, geography, 
and the popular branches of science. 3 

A 1 Elphinstone' s Minute on Education , para. 7. 

2 Ibid., para. 43. 

3 Ibid para. 27. 
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When this Minute was placed before the Governor’s Council, 
\\ arclen, who was a member of the Council at that time, violently 
opposed the proposals of Elphinstone. He did not agree with 
the idea that Government should accept any responsibility for 
education of the masses. He was one of the earliest officials to 
enunciate the Downward J iltration Theory. He also attached 
paramount importance to English education and did not like 
the way in which Elphinstone made it follow upon primary 
education at a respectable distance. He wrote: 

It is better and safer to commence by giving a good deal of knowledge to 
a lew than a little to many, to be satisfied with laying the foundation of good 
edifice and not desire to accomplish in a day what must be the work of a century 
But the object of giving a good deal of knowledge to a few can only be promoted 
yy a better system of education; and the surest mode of diffusing a better svstem 
is by making the study of the English language the primary, and not merely the 
secondary object of attention in the education of the natives. 1 

Owing to this difference of opinion between Elphinstone and 
Warden, the Court of Directors did not accord sanction to all the 
proposals of Elphinstone. They accepted the Bombay Native 
Education Society as their agent for organization of education 
in the Province and hence no Committee of Public Instruction 
was appointed in Bombay. They also sanctioned a grant of 
Rs. 600 per mensem to the Society and undertook to bear the 
cost of compiling and printing its school books. The proposals 
of Elphinstone were thus side-tracked, and when he left Bombay 
in 1827, he was deeply grieved that differences in his Council 
should have prevented him from achieving substantial results 
in expanding education. The Downward Filtration Theory, 
with its inseparable concomitant of education through English, 
was thus mainly responsible for stiffing this earliest attempt to 
develop mass education through the indigenous institutions. 

(b) Adam s Proposals for the Development of Indigenous 
Education in Bengal : Reference has already been made, in 
Cnap. I, section 14, to the proposals made by Adam regarding 
the manner in which the indigenous institutions could be dev- 
eloped. He knew that the Downward Filtration Theory would 
prevent the acceptance of his plans. He, therefore, tried to show 
its harmfulness and recommended that it should be abandoned. 
He wrote :■ — 

Instead of beginning with schools for the lower grades of native society 
a system of Government institutions may be advocated that shall provide, in the 

1 Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons , 1832, Appendix I (Public), 


first place, for the higher classes on the principle that the tendency of knowledge 
is to descend, not to ascend; and that, with this view, we should at present seek 
to establish a school at the head-station of every zilla, afterwards pergunnah 
schools, and last of all village schools, gradually acquiring in the process more 
numerous and better qualified instruments for the diffusion of education. The 
primary objection to this plan is that it Overlooks entire systems of native educa- 
tional institutions, Hindu and Mohammadan, which existed long before our rule, 
and which continue to exist under our rule, independent of us and of our projects, 
forming and moulding the native character in successive generations. In the 
face of this palpable fact, the plan assumes that the country is to be indebted to 
us for schools, teachers, books — everything necessary to its moral and intellectual 
improvement, and that in the prosecution of our views we are to reject all the 
aids which the ancient institutions of the country and the actual attainments of 
the people afford towards their advancement. We have to deal in this country 
principally with Hindus and Mohanunadans, the former one of the earliest 
civilized nations of the earth, the latter in some of the brightest periods of their 
history distinguished promoters of science; and both. even in theii present 
retrograde stages of civilization, still preserving a profound love and veneration 
for learning nourished by those very institutions of which I have spoken, and 
which it would be equally improvident on our part and offensive to them to 
neglect. 

Again, if the maxim that the tendency of knowledge is to descend, not to 
ascend, requires us to have first zilla, next pergunnah, and then village schools, 
it follows that we ought not to have even zilla schools till we have provincial 
colleges, nor the latter till we have national universities; nor these till we have 
a cosmopolitan one. But this is an application of the maxim foreign to its spirit. 
Improvement begins with the individual and extends to the mass, and the indivi- 
duals who give the stimulus to the mass are doubtless generally found in the upper, 
that is, the thinking class of society which, especially in this country, is not 
composed exclusively nor even principally, of those who are highest in rank, oi 
who possess the greatest wealth. The truth of the maxim does not requite that 
the measures adopted should have reference first to large and then to small 
localities in progressive descent. On the contrary the efficiency of every succes- 
sive higher grade of institution cannot be secured except by drawing instructed 
pupils from the next lower grade which, consequently by the necessity of the 
case, demands prior attention. Children should not go to colleges to learn tae 
alphabet. To make the superstructure lofty and firm, the foundations should 
be broad and deep; and thus building from the foundation, all classes of institu- 
tions and every grade of instruction may be combined with harmonious and 
salutary effect. 1 

But even this eloquent defence was of no avail and Lord 
Auckland decided to put his Report in cold storage. Adam’s 
proposals, therefore, went the same way as those of Elphinstone 
and Munro and almost for the same reasons. In all three Presiden- 
cies, therefore, the indigenous institutions did not receive any 
encouragement from the Company, and its officers concentrated 
their efforts on giving a good education to a few rather than under- 
taking any direct responsibility for the education of the masses. 

1 Adam's Reports , Calcutta Edition, pp. 357-8. 
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^^y ^ maSOn 'j Plan: The onl y ex Periment for the develop- 
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group of villages and the organisation of these schools is well 
explained in the following passage : — 

The system of Halkabandi or Circle schools had been devised, previously 
'to 1354, for the special purpose of meeting the wants of the agricultural popula- 
tion. Under this system, several villages conveniently situated for the purpose 
are grouped together, and in a central situation a school is established, which is 
not to be more than two miles distant from any of the villages forming the circle. 
For the support of these schools, the consent of the landowners was to be obtained 
to the appropriation of a small percentage on the amount of the Government 
revenue, one per cent being the amount paid, of which half was to be contributed 
by the landowners and half by the Government. The voluntary consent of the 
landowners was prescribed as an indispensable condition of the establishment of 
the system in any locality; and at the time of the outbreak in the North-Western 
Provinces in 1857, the requisite assent had been given to the scheme in many ol 
the districts, and the sanction of the Home Authorities had been accorded (in 
1856) to the proposal of the local Government that in the resettlement of the 
land revenue, the new plan should be universally introduced, and one per cent 
on the Government demand should be set apart in all the 'districts for the support 
of this hulkabandi system. 1 

The third idea that we owe to Mr. Thomason is the organisa- 
tion of a regular Education Department. His plan for the 
inspection and improvement of indigenous schools, which was 
first introduced as an experimental measure in eight districts in 
"*1850, is thus explained: — 

There will be a Government village school at the headquarters of every 
Tahseeldar. In every two or more Tahseeldarees, there will be a Pergunnah 
visitor. Over these a Zillah visitor in each district, and over all a Visitor-General 
for the whole of the Province. 2 

It can easily be seen that the above arrangements were the 
precursor of the Education Department as it was organised after 
1854. 

These three great contributions (which constitute the 
Thomason Plan) make the work of Thomason extremely valuable 
and interesting to a student of educational history. 

13. The Education of Women. Another important contro- 
versy of this period referred to the problem of the education of 
women. The almost complete absence of the education of women 
in the Indian society of the early nineteenth century has already 
been referred to earlier. Conditions appear to have been parti- 
cularly bad in Bengal as Adam’s Second Report testifies ( vide 
Chap. I, section 12). Even in the literary census that Adam 
conducted, he found only 4 women literate (as against 21,907 men) 

1 Despatch of 1859, para. 19. 

2 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. II., p, 249. 
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in a total population of 496,974. Things appear to have been no 
aettei in Bombay where no girl pupils attending the indigenous 
schools were reported either in the enquiry of 1823-25 or fn that 
of 1829 (vide Chap. I section 7). Jervis' it is true, reports of 
t e existence of domestic instruction of girls among some Muslim 
families and evidence has also been found to show that a similar 
custom existed among certain high caste Hindu families as well. 
But the actual numbers of women thus educated must have been 
infinitely small. Conditions were apparentlv better in Madras 
where Munro found that the “women of the Rajabundah and 
*°me other tribes of Hindus' 5 were generally taught and the 
returns of the indigenous schools showed as many as 5,480 girls 
in a total enrolment of 184,1 10 (vide Chap. I, section 3). Even 
better is the report from the Punjab where the existence of special 
gir s schools in charge of women teachers was reported [vide 
secnon 3 (e) above]. For the rest of India, nothing is known 
On the whole, therefore, it may be concluded that barring an 
extremely small number of women who received some rudimen- 
tary education either at home or in schools, general or special, 
almost the whole of the female population of the country was 
deprived of formal education. 

The social position of women also was far from satisfactory. 
Among the Muslims, the evils of purdah and segregation were the 
c nef obstacles to progress, although women had property rights 
and a liberal set of marriage and divorce laws. Among the Hindus, 
child-marriages were very common; women had Very limited 
property rights and the marriage laws were far too unfavourable 
to women. The upper class women suffered from customs such 
as Sati, absence of divorce and an enforced asceticism for widow's, 
while among the lower castes, customs like Devadasis and female 
infanticide prevailed to some extent. Over and above all these 
there was, among all sections of the male population, a verv 
strong social prejudice against the education of women. This 
was probably the greatest obstacle to be overcome before 

any headway could be made in spreading education amoiw 
women. ° 

Should the East India Company do anything to promote 
education among the women of India and to improve their social 
position . —this was the problem that faced the British officials of 
this period. The conservative among them refused to have 
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anythin" to do with the subject. They pointed out that the 
policy of the Company was one of strict social and religious 
neutrality ; that the prejudices against the education of women 
which prevailed among the people were so strongly rooted m then 
social and religious life that any attempt to «luca tt women 
would create a very great commotion; and that the hrst 
attempts of the Company should be restricted to the edition 
of men who would themselves, at a later date undertake the 
education of their womenfolk. The credit for having rotig 
about a change in this conservative view goes to Lord VViUiam 
Bentinck and Lord Dalhousie. Bentinck courageously abolished 
the cruel custom of Soli; while Dalhousie decided that the 
open patronage of Government should be extended to the 
education of women. The following extract from his orders 
dated 11th April, 1850, gives an indication of his views on the 

subject: — 

9 It is the opinion of the Governor-General in Council that no single 
l. it is me outin important and beneficial 

The G p cinor ^™ J a . henccforwa rd to consider its functions as comprising 
may be inform < fe ma le education, and that wherever any disposi- 

the schools it will be its duty to gtve 

lion is shown > ' 4 , further their plans in everv way that is not 

inconsistent w th the ethci.n rnvornor .General in Council that intimation 

WiTlV sameVffcct ZoM be given to the Chief Civil of^the Mofussd cabrng 

fa ,h “ 

them with very great approbation. 1 

This view, as we shall see, was later on confirmed by the 
Despatch of 1354. 

Official wheels always move slowly, and in spite of the above 
orders of Dalhousie, official efforts at the education of women 
made but slow progress till 1853. 

14. Conclusion. It will be seen from the foregoing discussion 
that this was a period of controversies rather t an o 


1 Selections from Educational Records , V ol. II, pp- 59-60. 
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achievements. The East India Company was busy with commerce 
conquest and consolidation, and it is hardly a matter for surprise 
if the Directors and Officials of the Company did not devote sufit 

the^ime if ^ mo ^ e Y.} 0 the cause of education. Much of 

the time was taken up by discussions regardino- the aims of ednn 

«o„ the agencies io be empioyed, and the m edi„“ 

ihe net achievements were insignificant as compared with the 

Events lttfa?l855 ,h°", “f ' he backw ” d '« s °f its education, 
raanated aidh 8 ’ " umbel ' of ed ““tional instituttons 

?» S ?' CMn W "* « small as 

V 4 " 1 th only 6/, 569 pupils, and the total expenditure on ednn 
non teas even one per cen( of , he , 0[al ,t ve „ ‘ ' The o'h- 
redeem, ng features of the situation svere two: the lame expans, on 

'" ,erprise a " d mall but valuable 
education T|?e ‘ /"'“''''i ent ' rp,ise *« modern system of 
nex t^ chapter T ,CSe ««'• to the 


Chapter Four 


NON-OFFICIAL ENTERPRISE IN EDUCATION (1813-53) 
AND WOOD’S EDUCATION DESPATCH (1854) 

The history of the official attempts to educate the people 
of India in the period between the Charter Act of 1813 and Wood's 
Education Despatch of 1854 was described in the preceding 
chapter. We shall now describe the non-official attempts in 
the field of education (1813-53) and close the study of this period 
by summarising and evaluating the principal directions of the 
Education Despatch of 1854 which is the most important 
educational document under the Company and is even referred 
to, by some historians, as the “Magna Charta of English Educa- 
tion in India”. 1 

The non-official attempts of this period can be grouped under 
four principal heads: — (a) the educational institutions conducted 
by the missionaries; ( b ) the educational institutions conducted 
by officials of the Company in their individual capacity or by 
non-official Englishmen resident in India; (c) the educational 
institutions of the modern type conducted by Indians themselves; 
and (d) the indigenous educational institutions. The official 
attempts to expand and improve the last group of educational 
institutions have already been studied in the preceding chapter. 
We shall now deal, in some detail, with the three remaining groups 
of educational institutions. 

2. Missionary Educational Enterprise (1813-33), It was 

pointed out in Chapter II that the Charter Act of 1813 opened 
India to Missionary Societies. Consequently, the period from 
1813 to 1833 was one of great mission activity in all parts of the 
Company’s Dominions. The missionary societies that were al- 
ready working in India expanded their activities and new societies 
came into the field. Among these latter, special mention must 
be made of the General Baptist Missionary Society, the London 
Missionary Society, the Church Missionary Society, the Wesleyan 
Mission and the Scotch Missionary Society. 


1 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. II, p. 364. 
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Three features regarding the educational work of the mis- 
sionaries deserve special notice. Firstly, it must be remembered 
that education was never the main object of the missionaries. 
Ihey aimed at conversions and were obliged to take up educa- 
tional work in order to meet the needs of the converted population 
an , mote especially, to train up Indian assistants for their 
proselytizing activities. Secondly, the importance which the 
early missionaries attached to the study of modern Indian lan- 
guages deserves special mention. They had to work among the 
lowest classes of society who could not understand any language 
except their own. Hence the missionaries assiduously studied 
the Indian languages, prepared dictionaries, wrote books on 
grammar, and translated the Bible into them. It is worthy of 
note that most of the earlier mission schools gave instruction 
through the mother-tongue of the pupils and it never occurred to 
the Indian missionaries to say that “the dialects commonly spoken 
among the natives ... are so poor and rude that ... it will not 
be easy to translate any valuable work into them”— a statement 
regarding the truth of which the Company’s officials were entirely 
convinced ! Consequently, the honour of having compiled the 
first school text-books m Indian languages goes to the mission- 
aries. Thirdly, the missionaries did extremely valuable pioneer 
work in the field of the education of women — a “dangerous” 
area in which the officials of this period refused to tread. The 
wives of the missionaries and some women mission workers 
took the lead in this matter and began to work for the spread of 
education among women. This was done through three types 
of activities, viz,, (a) opening of day schools for Indian girls 
v / establishment of Orphan Homes, and (c) domestic instruction or 
zenana education in the families of the middle and higher classes. 

Another important development of this period was that the 
relations between the Company and the missionaries began to 
improve slowly and steadily. Reference has already been made 
to tne extremely strained relations that existed between them in 
the period from 1793 to 1813. But the Charter Act of 1813 
turned a new' page. The officials now' realised that missionaries 
must be tolerated and allowed to work; on the other hand, the 
missionaries also appear to have shown better tact and discretion 
in their work of prosclytization. Consequently, the relations 
jetween these two groups of workers improved considerably. 
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The Company not only recognised the utility of the educational 
work of the missionaries, but occasionally sanctioned grants-in-aid 
for it; the officials of the Company often worked hand in hand 
with missionaries on Societies established for the spread of educa- 
tion among the Indian people ; and on the whole, it may be said 
that the distrust and hostility which were so significant a feature 
of the official attitude towards missionaries in the/earlier period 
were now a thing of the past. 

3. Missionary Educational Enterprise (1833-53). The free- 
dom given by the Charter Act of 1813 had so far been taken 
advantage of principally by the missionary societies from the 
United Kingdom. But the Charter Act of 1833 brought missions 
from other countries also on the scene. 1 Prominent among them 
were the German and American missions. The Basel Mission 
Society began work at Mangalore in 1834 and soon extended its 
activities very largely in the Kannada and Malayalam territory. 
Other important German Societies were the Protestant Lutheran 
Missionary Society (founded at Dresden in 1836) and Women’s 
Association of Education of Females in the Orient (founded in 
^Berlin in 1842) both of which did considerable missionary work 
in India. Equally important was the appearance of the “well- 
manned and richly financed” American Societies amongst 
which may be mentioned the American Baptist Union, the 
American Board, and the American Presbyterian Mission Board 
North. 

In the period prior to 1833, the elementary schools teaching 
through the modern Indian languages formed the bulk of mission- 
ary educational enterprise. But between 1833 and 1853, the 
missionaries shifted the emphasis to secondary schools and colleges 
teaching through English. This change was dictated by two 
considerations: the first was the belief, already referred to, that 
a study of Western science and literature would inevitably be 
followed by a conversion to Christianity and the second was the 
desire to convert the upper classes of the Hindu Society. The 
missionaries knew that the upper classes desired to study English 
for the worldly advantages it brought and that they would not 
mind joining a mission school (which they otherwise disliked) 

i 1 ‘At the same time, India was thrown open to the whole world and any and every 
nonest man who liked might settle there. This provision opened up India likewise 
to the missionary activity of other nations. It was in this year that the missionary 
labours of the Non-English Missionary Societies began in India 5 . — Richter: A History 
of Missions in India, p. 192. 

7 
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for the sake of learning English. The mission schools and colleges, 
therefore, with their compulsory teaching of the Bible, gave the 
missionaries an excellent and probably their only opportunity 
to contact the boys and girls of the higher castes and to preach 
the Gospel to them. A lead in this direction was given by 
Alexander Duff, the greatest missionary of this period, who him- 
self started an English school in Calcutta in 1830. Duff's faith 
in the potential power of English education to secure converts 
soon infected almost all the missionaries working in the field of 
Indian education and English schools conducted by missionaries 
began to multiply very rapidly after 1830. It was realised even 
then that the Indian pupils joined the missionary schools, not 
for the sake of religious instruction, but to learn English with a 
view to securing employment under Government. It was also 
soon discovered that the pupils put up with the compulsory Bible 
period as a matter of necessity and that they generally showed 
no interest in the teachings of Christ. But with the infinite 
patience and the incorrigible optimism that are characteristic 
of the missionary spirit, the workers of the Indian missions toiled 
in English schools in the hope that “some seed at least is sure a 
strike 5 ’. The disillusionment came later- — by about 1870 — but, 
so far as the period under review was concerned, the hopes of a 
plentiful harvest of conversions through English schools ran high. 
Consequently, 

the quarter century, 1830-57, is the age of the mission school. During that 
period the Government — in spite of the good intentions of Bentinck — lay really 
in an apathy which we find it hard to understand; for three years Lord Ellen- 
borough was Governor-General, a man who regarded the political ruin of the 
English power as the inevitable consequence of the education of the Hindus! 
Hence at that time the mission school exercised a dominating influence over 
Indian Thought which it is difficult to estimate nowadays. In Bombay 
Dr. John Wilson (after Duff the most brilliant Scotch missionary of the day), found- 
ed the magnificent college which afterwards bore his name. At Madras Anderson 
and Braidwood opened the General Assembly’s school in 1837, which, under the 
genial direction of Dr. Miller, the most famous educational missionary alive, has 
become the “Christian College”. At Nagpur in Central India, Stephen Hislop 
opened in 1844 the fourth of his Society’s colleges. In 1853 the Church Missionary 
Society founded St. John’s College at Agra, the first principal of which was the 
future Bishop French; in 1841 Robert Noble opened the “Noble” College at 
Masulipatam. These were the most famous of the colleges which were erected 
in rapid succession in the most widely separated parts of the country under the 
direct influence and inspiration of Duff, to say nothing of other colleges 
like those built at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay by the National Church of 
Scotland. 1 

1 Richter : A History of Missions in India , pp. 183-4. 
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This growth of missionary enterprise, whether in the sphere 
of proselytization or of educati'on, was greatly facilitated by the 
cordial relations that prevailed in this period between the officials 
of the Company and the missionaries. This was due to two 
causes: firstly, the period of 1833-53 was one of great reforms 
and liberal ideas in the social life of England with the result that 
many of the Company’s officials were themselves inspired by 
missionary zeal; secondly, the fear that interference with religious 
institutions would be greatly resented by Hindus and Muslims — 
it was this fear that had mainly led to the adoption of the 
policy of religious neutrality in the earlier decades — was not 
entertained seriously during this period. One test case was made 
out in the abolition of Sati. The opponents of this reform had 
argued that the attempt would lead to revolts. But nothing of 
the kind happened and enlightened Hindus came forward to 
support the reform and thank the Government. Another instance 
of successful intervention with the religious institutions lay in the 
management by the Company of rich Hindu temples and Hindu 
religious fairs — an act that aroused no opposition and brought 
iS ome profits to the Company to boot. The officials of this period, 
therefore, were not afraid to associate themselves openly with 
the missionaries and encourage their efforts. The relations 
between the missionaries and the officials of the Company, there- 
fore, were extremely cordial between 1833 and 1853 — a fact that 
is in direct contrast to the strained relations that existed between 
them in the period from 1793 to 1813, or to the none too 
warm feelings that prevailed in the two decades between 1813 
and 1833. 

Fairly comprehensive statistics of missionary activity are 
available. 1 It will be seen from them that the mission activity 
in education was almost equal to official enterprise (which had 
1,474 institutions with 67,569 pupils) if the Protestant organisa- 
tions alone are considered. But the total mission activity in 
education — both Protestant and Roman Catholic — must certainly 
bave exceeded the official enterprise. It would, therefore, be 
correct to say that, in 1854, the largest part of educational 
enterprise in India (indigenous schools apart) was provided, 
not by the Company, but by the missionaries. It can also be 
seen that the extent of mission activity varied from Province 

1 Vide Nurullah and Naik; History of Education in India during the British Period , 
pp. 177-8. 
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to Province. It was extremely widespread and strong in Madras 
partly because it began very early (1706) and partly because 
the extremely hard plight of the Harijans in the South provided 
a more fruitful soil for conversions. It was weakest in the 
Punjab, the next Provinces in order of increasing strength being 
Central India, N.-W.P., Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Claims of Missionary Enterprise (1813-53). When 
Section 43 of the Charter Act of 1813 was passed, the object of 
Parliament was not to secure financial assistance to the missionary 
educational institutions (as some missionaries seemed to think), 
but to create a rival set of institutions conducted by the Company 
or by the Indian people in order that there may be “a reliable 
counterpoise, a protecting break-water against the threatened 
deluge of missionary enterprise”. This object was generally 
kept in view between 1813 and 1853. That is to say, the Com- 
pany spent the annual grant of a lakh of rupees (ten lakhs from 
1833 onwards) in maintaining its own institutions and only rarely 
did it sanction any grants-in-aid to mission schools. Conse- 
quently, the two systems of modern schools, viz., (fl) the mission 
schools with their insistence on Bible- teaching and (b) the ex- 
clusively secular schools conducted by the Company grew up 
independently of each other between 1813 and 1853. 

It soon became apparent that the schools of the Company 
would prove serious rivals to the mission schools. The former 
were secular and hence more popular with the Indian people 
than the mission schools whose emphasis on proselytization and 
Bible-teaching was both disliked and feared. Moreover, the 
schools of the Company could command large financial resources 
which the missions could never hope to do. The missionaries, 
therefore, realised that unless the competition between their 
schools and those of the Company was put an end to and unless 
their financial resources were strengthened, they had no chance 
of survival. They, therefore, put forward the following claims — 

(a) The Company’s schools were secular, i.e., “godless” or 
“heathen” in the usual missionary parlance. Such schools were 
positively harmful and, therefore, the Bible must be taught in 
all the schools of the Company; 

(b) If this were not possible on political grounds, it was 
argued that the Company should withdraw from direct educa- 
tional enterprise and leave the field clear for the mission schools ; 


(c) It was also argued that the Company’s schools were 
necessarily costlier, so that it would be wiser to spend the avail- 
able limited resources in giving grants-in-aid to mission schools 

* than in maintaining State institutions; 

(d) The missions, it was claimed, had always a moral right 
to receive a grant-in-aid from the Company. It was, therefore, 
argued that this moral right should be made a legal one by passing 
a Grant-in-aid Code under which an adequate financial assistance 
would be assured to every mission school; 

(e) Finally, it was claimed that the ideal state of affairs in 
India would be one in which the Company would withdraw com- 
pletely from direct educational enterprise and all the institutions 
required by the country would be provided by the missions on a 
grant-in-aid basis. 

These claims ignored the private Indian enterprise altogether 
and were based on the misconception that the missions could do 
for India what the Churches did for the poor in England. But 
it took some years to realise these fallacies. For the time being, 
however, missionary influence in England and India was so 
strong and the relations between the officials of the Company and 
the missionaries were so cordial that all these claims were accept- 
ed in principle, as we shall soon see, by the Despatch of 1854. 

5. Private Educational Enterprise by British Officials 
and Non-officials. We discussed missionary enterprise first 
because it was the oldest, and in so far as this period is con- 
cerned, the most extensive non-official agency in modern educa- 
tion. But the missionaries were not the only Europeans to work 
for modern education in India. To their group we must add a 
large number of British officials of the Company who worked 
in their individual capacity and a few British non-officials, 
chiefly businessmen, who assisted the cause of education either 
as a hobby or as a form of social service. Some of them sym- 
pathised with the missionary ideals and methods and assisted 
them. Their work need not be discussed here because it entire- 
ly partook of the character of the missionary endeavours which 
have already been discussed. But there were several British 
officials and non-officials who could not lend support to the 
Missionaries either because they believed in secular schools or 
because they wanted to encourage private enterprise among 
the Indian people themselves. The work of this small group 
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of British officials and non-officials is even more significant than 
that of the missionaries although it is far less in quantity and 
deserves a close anaylsis. 

Curiously enough, the pioneer British gentleman who tried 
to build up a new educational system for India, but on a plan 
different from that of the missionaries, was a humble watch- 
maker and jeweller from Calcutta, David Hare (1775-1842). His 
early education was far from satisfactory and he was not there- 
fore, a “scholar” in the usually accepted sense of the term although 
he was generally well informed and had read some of the best 
English authors. Quite modestly, he used to describe himself 
as “an uneducated man friendly to education”. 1 He came to 
India in 1800 and by 1815 had earned enough to enable him to 
retire from his profession. Instead of returning to England, how- 
ever, he decided to stay on in Calcutta and devote the remainder 
of his life to the improvement of the people of India. What 
interested him more than anything else was the spread of educa- 
tion. Hare believed, like the missionaries, that a knowledge 
of the English language and an acquaintance with English 
literature was essential for the regeneration of the Hindu society; 
but being a secularist himself, he could not agree with them on 
the subject of religious instruction. It was, therefore, his view 
that India needed secular schools and colleges teaching the 
mother-tongue and English and spreading knowledge of English 
literature among the people. He had a contempt for Sanskrit 
and no great regard for scientific studies and, therefore, excluded 
them from his programme almost completely. It was to show 
the utility and practicability of such an experiment that he 
worked with zest all his life and carried out his most important 
educational project, the Hindu Vidyalaya or College. The most 
important object of this institution was to provide good English 
education to the sons of Hindu gentlemen and it was unique 
in two respects : Firstly, it was conducted by a committee consist- 
ing of Europeans and Indians and secondly, it was the first great 
attempt to provide collegiate education of the Western type on 
a purely secular basis. Owing to financial difficulties, however, 
the Vidyalaya was later handed over to the Company for manage- 
ment and became the Presidency College in 1854. But its early 
history is of great historical importance because it shows how 

1 H. V. Hampton: Biographical Studies in Modern Indian Education, p. 60. 


attempts to provide secular education became more popular 
with the Indian people and brought forth their willing co-opera- 
tion in all respects. 

The main contribution of Hare to the cause of modern 
education is the principle of secularism. He found that all 
educational enterprise of his time was dominated by religion- the 
institutions conducted by the Company (like the Banaras Sanskrit 
College or Calcutta Madrassah) were dominated by the teaching 
of Hinduism and Islam, while the missionary institutions were 
dominated by Christianity. He was convinced that both these 
types were unsatisfactory and evolved a new system in which 
Bengali and English would be taught rather than Sanskrit and 
Arabic and all religious education would be positively eschewed. 
His contempt for Sanskrit was responsible for the exclusion of 
Oriental studies and his lack of scholarship for the neglect of 
the sciences. The whole object of the institution, therefore, 
was to emphasize the study of English language and literature. 
The institution met with a strong opposition from several quarters 
in the early stages. The exclusion of Oriental studies enraged 
conservative Indians ; the failure to emphasize the study of 
science alienated the sympathies of others, while the missionaries 
challenged the desirability of excluding all religious instruc- 
tion. But very soon, the practical advantages of Hare’s concept 
became patent and the model of the Hindu Vidyalaya came to 
be generally adopted by the Company as well as by private Indian 
enterprise. The Company found that the principle of secularism 
enabled it to maintain its policy of religious neutrality, while the 
emphasis on the study of English language and literature enabled 
it to obtain servants for the Government Departments where 
English was being adopted as the language of business. Private 
Indian enterprise also found it convenient to follow the model 
of the Hindu Vidyalaya because a policy of secular education 
involved no administrative problems and because a subordination 
of scientific studies made the conduct of the institutions less 
costly and difficult. For several years to come, therefore, the 
modern educational institutions started in India, either by the 
Company or by private Indian enterprise, were based on Hare’s 
model of the Hindu Vidyalaya, that is to say, secular educational 
institutions whose chief object was to acquaint the students with 
English language and literature. Scientific and Oriental studies 
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were included later on in varying proportions, and to that extent, 
the original design of Hare may be said to have been modified 
by later developments. But his concept of secularism remains 
the prominent feature of all Government (and most private 
Indian institutions as well) even to this day. 

David Hare was a non-official and could, therefore, chalk 
out his own policy with freedom. The officials of the Company, 
on the other hand, had to work under several limitations. They 
could not, for obvious reasons, undertake any activity to which 
the Company was directly opposed. But they could certainly 
engage individually in any activity to which the Company did 
not object but which, for some reason or the other, it refused 
directly to undertake. Several broad-minded officials, therefore, 
organised or assisted, in their individual capacity, such educa- 
tional projects as the Company would not countenance or support 
but which, in their opinion, were essential to the progress of 
India. A good illustration of this type of work is provided in 
the life of y. E. D. Bethune (1801-51) who was the Law-member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor-General and the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Education from 1848 to 1851. He was 
keenly interested in the education of women but as the Company 
was not prepared to countenance any effort at the education 
of women, the channel of official enterprise was closed to him 
Bethune was also convinced that respectable Hindus would 
never educate their daughters in the mission schools because of 
the missionary insistence on religious instruction. He, therefore, 
decided to establish a secular school for Indian girls in his own 
individual capacity and to bear all the expenses thereof. 

The success of the school which began to function in May 
1849 was almost phenomenal. Within a short time, it attracted 
a fairly large number of girls whose eagerness to learn, docility 
and quickness corresponded, in the opinion of Bethune, to those 
of the boys and even surpassed “what is found among European 
girls of the same age”. 1 But even more important were two 
other results: enlightened Indians at once came forward to 
support the experiment and the example of the school began to 
be copied elsewhere. Bethune died at Calcutta in 1851 and, 
in his will, endowed the school with all the lands and property 
he had in the city. It was then taken over by Lord Dalhousie 

1 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. II, p. 53. 
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who paid for it from his own private purse until the Company 
took it over. As a proper tribute to this great man, the school 
was permanently associated with his name and it soon developed 
into the Bethune College — a pioneer and important institution 
for the education of Indian women. 

This experiment is but an instance from several educational 
experiments made by British officials working in their individual 
capacity. They are too numerous to be mentioned in a book of 
this type; and cover, not only education, but other branches of 
social service as well. Bethune’s school should, therefore, be 
regarded, not as an individual institution, but as representative 
of a group of institutions started and financed by officials in their 
individual capacity, because their views were not acceptable 
either to the Company or to the missionaries. These attempts, 
it should be noted, exercised a greater influence on the Indian 
mind, on account of their transparent sincerity and secular 
character, than those made either by the Company or the 
proselytizing missionaries. 

Of a different type was the experiment made by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone in Bombay. When he became Governor of the 
Province in 1819, he found that the only non-official body 
(excluding the missions) which tried to provide modern education 
to the people was the Bombay Education Society. This had 
been established in 1815 by members of the Church of England 
resident in Bombay with the principal object of training Anglo- 
Indian or poor European children. It began its activities by 
taking over the Charity School established in Bombay by Rev. 
Richard Cobbe in 1719 and by starting others. As the Society 
admitted Indian children also to its schools without compelling 
them to be present at religious instruction, many Hindu, Parsee 
and Muslim children attended them. By 1820, the Society 
conducted four schools for Indian children with about 250 pupils 
on their rolls. In the same year, the Society appointed a 
special committee, called the Native School and School Book 
Committee. The objects of this Committee were two-fold: to 
improve existing schools for Indian children and establish or aid 
new ones- — wherever necessary; and secondly, to prepare books 
for the use of Indian children under instruction. By 1822, the 
Society’s work for Indian children had grown considerably and 
it, therefore, rightly felt that it had undertaken activities which 
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went far beyond its original aims. Hence the special Committee 
appointed by it two years earlier was now formed into a separate 
Society called the Bombay Native School Book and School 
Society (known by the handier epithet of Bombay Native Educa- 
tion Society since 1827), to look after the education of Indian 
children and the parent Society restricted its activities to the 
education of European or Anglo-Indian children only. It was 
mainly the encouragement and guidance of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone that was responsible for this independent organisation of 
the B. N. E. Society. He also agreed to be its President and 
made the Directors sanction a grant-in-aid to the Society and 
accept it as the principal agency for the spread of education 
among the Indian people. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that it was this paternal interest of Elphinstone that enabled 
the B. N. E. Society to develop into an august body and, through 
its activities, give practical training to Indians in organising 
and conducting associations for the spread of education. 

These efforts of Elphinstone show how some of the broad- 
minded officials of this period tried to develop private Indian 
enterprise in modern education. They were convinced that 
neither missionaries nor the Company could provide all the 
educational institutions which the country needed; that, after 
all, a people must educate themselves; that the very attempts 
to educate themselves form an important type of social education 
which a people can never obtain through a ready-made system 
of schools provided by an alien agency; and that private Indian 
enterprise must ultimately be developed to provide the bulk of 
the new educational institutions which were necessary to re- 
generate the country. They, therefore, took measures to bring 
forth and develop private Indian enterprise in education. The 
Indians of this period, it must be noted, were new to the modern 
methods of co-operative and organised educational enterprise 
and needed both initiation and guidance. This came readily 
from those enlightened officials of the Company who had a sense 
of duty to the country. They contacted leading Indians, con- 
vinced them of the necessity of private educational enterprise 
on modern lines, and showed them how to form and conduct 
societies for the purpose. Such a guidance was both necessary 
and valuable and could not have come from the missionaries 
partly because of their desire to monopolise the field and partly 


because of their insistence on Bible-teaching ; and had it not 
been for the fostering care of officials working in their individual 
capacity, private Indian enterprise in education would have taken 
a very much longer time to develop. 

6 . Private Indian Enterprise in Education (1813-53). 

Prior to 1854, private Indian enterprise in education was respon- 
sible for two entirely different types of activities. The first of 
these was the conduct of the indigenous schools— both higher 
and elementary— which still formed the most widely spread, the 
most numerous and the most important agency for the education 
of the people. But these were neither recognised nor assisted 
by the Company and in so far as the development of the modern 
system of education is concerned, this extensive activity of 
private Indian enterprise will just have to be ignored. The 
second type of private Indian enterprise was that which went to 
the building up of the modern system of education in India- — an 
activity wherein, prior to 1854, Indians played a very minor 
role. This was due to a variety of circumstances. To begin 
with, the whole weight of conservative opinion was against the 
new system of education. The orthodox parents refused to send 
>£ieir children to English schools because they were afraid that 
^English education made young men lose faith in the religious 
beliefs and practices oftheir forefathers— a fear that was not quite 
grounHIessT - They even objected to the ideas from Western 
knowledge which were being spread through the Indian languages 
in the new type of primary schools and feared that all this new 
e ducation was part of some secret plan t o tamper with their 
^religion. In these circumstances, it required an immense 
amountT of moral courage to come forward to preach the utility 
of the new education or to conduct institutions based on the new 
ideals, and very few individuals could have such courage. Sec- 
ondly, the educational institutions of the modern type could 
only be conducted by persons who were educated in the new 
system. The number of such Indians was very small and most 
of them could easily find a job in some important Government 
Department which at once brought them money, social status 
and executive authority. They were, therefore, naturally un- 
willing to start and conduct private schools which then, as now, 
were but an ill-paid form of social service. Thirdly, there were 
certain concepts prevalent at this time which created special 
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difficulties for Indian private enterprise, e.g., it was believed that 
the Principals of English schools and colleges must be Europeans. 
This requirement could easily be fulfilled by the Company or 
by the missionaries. But how could Indians, even if they raised 
the necessary funds, find European employees to superintend 
their schools and colleges ? This was probably the biggest 
stumbling block and it was overcome only when Government 
stopped demanding the employment of Europeans as Heads of 
schools and colleges and a band of Indians competent to hold 
such posts was created. But this result could be achieved only 
by 1880 or thereafter and in so far as the period under review is 
concerned, Indian private enterprise was at a great handicap in 
the conduct of secondary and collegiate institutions. Lastly, 
Indians were new to the co-operative organisation of educa- 
tional institutions and were just having their first lessons in 
conducting modern educational institutions at the hands of a 
few liberal officials and non-officials, here and there, and they 
had not yet pooled together enough experience to show any 
substantial results. It is, therefore, hardly a matter of surprise 
that modern educational institutions conducted by Indians 
formed a very small minority even in 1854. What matters 
to students of history, therefore, is not the quantitative, but 
the qualitative and ideological aspects of Indian private enter- 
prise and these can be very well illustrated through the life of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

7. Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833), aptly described as 
me Father of Modern India, was born in Radhanagar in 1772. 
He came from an ancient and respectable Brahmin family and 
before he was sixteen years old, acquired a thorough knowledge 
of Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. His study of sufi philosophy 
and the Koran had brought about such a change of views in him 
that endless disputes arose with his orthodox father and he, 
therefore, left his home and wandered about India for 3 or 4 
years studying the religious beliefs and social practices of the 
people. But a conciliation soon took place and he returned 
home. Already in 1796, he had begun the study of English and 
later on, he also studied Hebrew and Greek in order to be able to 
study the New and Old Testaments in the original. In 1803, 
he lost his father and, in the following year, he joined the 
service of the Company and, by his industry and ability, soon 


rose to the post of the Dewan— the highest post in the Revenue 
Department then open to Indians. He amassed a moderate 
fortune and in 1814 retired from service in order to devote all his 
, time to the service of his motherland. 

The next twenty years — between his retirement in 1814 and 
death at Bristol in 1833 — form a crowded era of public service. 
Ram Mohan Roy’s work touched several aspects of Indian life, 
and the following important services rendered by him to the 
country may be mentioned here : — 

(a) He was a staunch opponent of the cruel custom of sati 
and lent strong and valuable support to Bentinck in abolishing it. 

(b) He stood for a more equitable and humane treatment 
of women; advocated the grant of property rights to them; 
was a champion of their education; roundly condemned 
polygamy and, in his will, disinherited any son or descendant 
who would have more than one wife at a time; had his grand- 
daughter married at the age of 16 and was obviously opposed to 
child-marriage; had no faith in the alleged inferiority of women. 

^ In short, he was one of the earliest champions of women’s 
rights in modern India and started a movement for their eman- 
cipation which gathered great momentum later on. 

(c) He was a great religious reformer. Being a student 
of comparative religion, he found that all religions had several 
common points. On the basis of his study, he evolved a puri- 
ficatory movement within Hinduism itself — the Brahmo Samaj. 
As Rabindranath Tagore observes, “He extended wide his heart, 
and invited Hindu, Mussalman and Christian there, for in the 
expanse of his heart there was no lack of space for any one of 
them. In this it was the real heart of India that he revealed 
and expressed in himself her truest character. For the truth 
of India is in the man who honours all and accepts all in his 
heart”. 1 

(, d ) He was a pioneer among the nation-builders of modern 
India. He visualised an educated, cultured, rich and free 
India and tried to carry out certain reforms in the adminis- 
trative system of his day. He advocated the use of English 
in law-courts, trial by jury, separation of the executive from the 
k judiciary, and codification of criminal and other laws. As editor 

1 The Father of Modern India , p. 232. 
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of the Bengali Journal, Sambad Kaumudi, published in 1821, he 
may be regarded as the virtual “Founder of Modern Indian 
Press” whose liberty he strongly defended against official attacks. 

We are more concerned here with the work of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy as an educationist, and it is in this field that we find 
his most signal services to his country. He was one of the 
earliest Indians to realise that India’s greatest need was a 
synthesis of Eastern and Western cultures. Being a great San- 
skrit scholar himself and having been deeply convinced of the 
truth and greatness of the ancient and pure form of Hinduism, 
he would not be a party to the wholesale condemnation of 
Eastern culture and religion which was so fashionable in 
missionary circles, nor would he subscribe to the view that the 
Eastern culture must be replaced by the Western. At the same 
time, he understood that the Indian mind had rusted very con- 
siderably on account of its isolation and realised that contact with 
Western literature and science alone could regenerate Oriental 
culture, correct its follies and contribute to it the essential quali- 
ties which it lacked. He, therefore, saw (together with a few 
other men of vision) “the need of a new synthesis of the best 
that Europe and Asia had to give and strove, consequently, to 
weave into the tapestry of Indian life such threads from the 
spindles of the West, without bringing about a complete altera- 
tion in the pattern upon the Indian loom”. 1 This great vision 
makes the Raja a prophet of modern India. It is true that this 
advice went unheeded for a time; but ultimately, it triumphed. 

The second great contribution of the Raja to the modern 
system of education was to popularise a study of English lan- 
guage and through it, of Western science and literature. Al- 
though a great Sanskrit scholar himself, he deprecated all the 
oflici aTatt empts to edu cate Indians th rough S an skrit andTAraBIc 
and, as st ated already in Chapter III, section 3 (a), petitioned the 
Government to abandon its project for Oriental education and 
to undertake the teaching of Western science and literature 
instead. It is true that he can claim no originality for this view 
and that it had already been put forward by men like Grant. 
But it must be remembered that the R aja’s advocacy of the study 
of English and Weste rnscience and li terature produced effects 
which were different from ^my thin^ that had gone before. In 

1 Earl of Ronaldshay : The Heart of Aryavarla , p. 48. 


the first place, he was a Hindu talking to other Hindus and this 
consideration alone made Es appeal far strongeFaird'more pOwer- 
fuT than that of missionaries or officials whose motives were 
generally suspect. ^ S'ecbhdly,^ ^he~houI3~b 

which prevented the contemporary Hindu society from taking 
freely to the study of English or Western science and literature. 
The orthodox Hi ndus were afraid th at such studies might make a 
young man an atEelst^or a convert to C h r i s ti a nit v or an un- 
balanced rebelhgajnst all traditidm The early examples of some 
■educated Hindu youths confirmed these fears. S ome of th em 
became a ctual c onverts t o Christianity; others remained within 
t£e~TTindu fold but_ lost all devotion to traditional religion; 
while^Targe^ number led culturally unsettled lives and delighted 
in exhibiting the So-called Western virtues of eating beef or 
drinking wine. Ram Mohan Roy showed, both by precept 
and example, that these consequences were not inevitable in 
Western education. He proved that a synthesis of Eastern 
and Western cultures was possible and although his method 
of the synthesis was not acceptable to many, he could convince 
( his co-religionists that Western education was not always cul- 
toany^angerous as it was supposed to be. He thus acted as 
one ofThe earliest Indian interpreters of the West to India. 

Thirdly, he did an equal or even more valuable service in 
interpreting India to England. He tried his utmost to dispel 
the absurd notions which then prevailed regarding the nature of 
Hinduism, the poverty of the ancient literatures in Sanskrit, 
the lack of character and moral values among Indians, etc. His 
great learning, unimpeachable character, lucid and convincing 
exposition of his deep religious beliefs showed to Englishmen 
that it would be wrong to condemn summarily all Eastern learn- 
ing and religion and that a judicious study of Oriental culture 
ought to have a place in the modern educational system of India — 
a view that was later on accepted by the Despatch of 1854 as well. 

The fourth great contribution of the Raja to the system 
of modern education was his emphasis on the study of modern 
In dian language s. He himself gave a great leaffTn“the matter 
B^writing books in Bengali on Grammar, Geography, Astro- 
nomy and Geometry and he is considered as the father of modern 
literary Bengali prose. He was also the first to write theistic 
poems in Bengali. His advocacy of the study and development 
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of modern Indian languages, although unheeded for a long time, 
was certainly a great contribution to the educational thought of 
his times. 

Equally able was the Raja’s advocacy of the education of 
women. Although the concept had already been put forward 
by missionaries, it was the Raja who helped to popularise it 
among the Hindus. He took his stand on the old shastras 
and convincingly showed that in ancient times, the women of 
India were highly educated and that the education of women 
was in keeping with ancient religious traditions and beliefs. 
The Brahmo Samaj did great service in removing the popular 
prejudices against the education of women that were then pre- 
valent in the Hindu society and the credit for this goes mostly to 
Ram Mohan Roy. 

In 1830, the Raja went to England and gave very 
valuable evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1833. In this last great act of his life the Raja 
urged, among other reforms, the codification of civil and criminal 
laws and the appointment of Indians to important posts under 
Government. Both these proposals were accepted and incorpor- 
ated in the Charter Act of 1833. In order to carry out the first, 
a Law-Member was added to the Council of the Governor-General 
and a little later, Macaulay came out to India as the first person 
to hold the post. On the second proposal, the Raja had lodged a 
strong protest against the policy of excluding Indians from all 
but the inferior posts under Government. This view of the only 
Indian who was in a position to place it before Parliament was 
also supported by several other British witnesses before the Com- 
mittee and was, therefore, accepted without much difficulty. 
Section 87 of the Charter Act of 1833 provided “that no native 
of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of His Majesty 
resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office, or employment under the said Company”. 

Unfortunately, this clause mostly remained on paper for 
several years. But that does not detract in any way from the 
signal service which the Raja did to the cause of political re- 
generation of India by making Parliament accept, in principle 
at least, the doctrine of the Indianisation of key-posts under 
Government. 
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It is for these and other valuable services that the Raja 
is called “The Father of Modern India”. 

*8. The Despatch of 1854. It will be seen from the events of 
the period between 1813 and 1853 narrated in this and the pre- 
ceding chapter that, by 1853, a stage had been reached when a 
comprehensive survey of the whole field of education in India 
was indispensable. Since the Charter Act of 1813, several 
educational experiments had been tried; a number of agencies 
had been at work, in their own ways, to spread education among 
the people; several controversies had been raised and some of 
them still needed a final decision; various policies for action 
had been proposed and they involved controversial issues which 
needed careful consideration. It was, in short, a time when the 
best results could be obtained only by holding a thorough and 
comprehensive review of the past and by prescribing, in the light 
of this review, a detailed policy for educational reconstruction 
in the future. This was exactly what the Education Despatch 
of 1854 did. 

The occasion for the Despatch was provided by the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter in 1853. At this time, as at the earlier 
renewals of the Charter in 1813 and 1833, a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons held a very thorough en quiry into edu cational 
developm ents in India. 'T5'n lhoT5asiVoflhis enquiry, the Court 
of Directors sent down their greatest Educational Despatch on 
1 9th July, 1854. This document of immense historical importance 
iT“Tolnetimes described as Wood's Education Despatch because 
it was probably written at the instance of Charles Wood who was 
then the President of the Board of Control. It is a long document 
of a hundred paragraphs and deals with several questions of great 
educational importance. 

9. Objects of Educational Policy. To begin with, the 
Despatch explains why the Company undertook the organization 
of education in India and the results that it expected therefrom:- — ■ 

Among many subjects of importance, none can have a stronger claim to 
our attention than that of education. It is one of our most sacred duties, to be 
the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of India those vast 
moral and material blessings which flow from the general diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, and which India may, under Providence, derive from her connexion with 
England . . . . 

We have, moreover, always looked upon the encouragement of education 
as peculiarly important, because calculated “not only to produce a higher degree 

8 
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of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who partake of 
its advantages, and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may 
with increased confidence commit offices of trust” .... 

Nor, while the character of England is deeply concerned in the success of 
our efforts for the promotion of education, are her material interests altogether 
unaffected by the advance of European knowledge in India; this knowledge will 
teach the natives of India the marvellous results of the employment of labour and 
capital, rouse them to emulate us in the development of the vast resources of their 
country, guide them in their efforts, and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the healthy increase of wealth and 
commerce; and, at the same time, secure to us a large and more certain supply 
of many articles necessary for our manufactures and extensively consumed by 
all classes of our population, as well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the 
produce of British labour. 


10. Controversy between the Anglicists and Classicists. 

The Despatch then refers to the controversy between the Clas- 
sicists and Anglicists in Bengal. It Js worthy of n ote t hat the 
Despatch does not condemn the vievToTthe Oriental partyln a 
summary fashion as Macaulay did. It appreciates the advan- 
tages that spring from a study of the classical languages of India, 
and admits that “ an acquaintance with TffiF'Wrrrks contained in 
them is valuable for historical and antiquarian purposes, and 
a knowledge of the languages themselves is required in the study 
of Hindoo and Mahomedan law, and is also of great importance 
for the critical cultivation and improvement of the vernacular 
languages of India’ 5 . It also mentions “the success of many 
distinguished Oriental scholars in their praiseworthy endeavours 
to engraft upon portions of Hindoo philosophy the gems of 

sounder morals and of more advanced science;” and “the 

good effect which has thus been produced upon the learned classes 
of India, who pay hereditary veneration to those ancient lan- 
guages”. Nevertheless, the Despatch agrees with Lord Macaulay 
and points out that “the sys tem of science and philosop hy which 
forms the learning of the JEast abounds with grave errors, and 
Eastern literature is at best very deficient as regards all modern 
discovery and improvement;” andjlconcludes the discussion with 
the following declaration:- — 

We must emphatically declare that the education which we desire to see 
extended in India is that which has for its object the diffusion of the improved arts, 
science, philosophy and literature of Europe; in short of European knowledge. 


11. Medium of Instruction. The question of the medium of 
instruction is next dealt with. The Despatch first explains how 
it became necessary in the beginning to use English as a medium 
of instruction “owing to the want of translations or adaptations 
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of European works in the vernacular languages of India and to 
the very imperfect shape in which European knowledge is to be 
found in any works in the learned languages of the East”. It 
admits, however, that one evil result of the measure had been to 
create a tendency to neglect the study of the “vernacular lan- 
guages”. The Despatch then proceeds to repudiate the sugges- 
tion that English was used as a medium of instruction by the 
Company merely to suppress indigenous education or to dis- 
courage the study of Indian languages and shows how English 
and Indian languages together may help to spread proper educa- 
tion in India. It says:- — 

In any general system of education, English language should be taught where 
there is a demand for it; but such instruction should always be combined with 
a careful attention to the study of the vernacular language of the district, and 
with such general instruction as can be conveyed through that language; and 
while the English language continues to be made use of as by far the most perfect 
medium for the education of those persons who have acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge of it to receive general instruction through, it, the vernacular languages must 
be employed to teach the far larger classes who are ignorant of, or imperfectly 
acquainted with, English. This can only be done effectually through the 
instrumentality of masters and professors, who may, by themselves, knowing 
English and thus having full access to the latest improvements in knowledge of 
ev'ery kind, impart to their countrymen, through the medium of their mother- 
tongue, the information which they have thus obtained. At the same time, and 
as the importance of the vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the 
vernacular literature of India will be gradually enriched by translations of 
European books or by the original compositions of men whose minds have been 
imbued with the spirit of European advancement, so that European knowledge 
may gradually be placed in this manner within the reach of all classes of 
the people. We look, therefore, to the English language and to the vernacular 
languages of India together as the media for the diffusion of European knowledge, 
and it is our desire to see them cultivated together in all schools in India of 
a sufficiently high class to maintain a schoolmaster possessing the requisite 
qualifications. 

It will be seen that all the three problems dealt with in 
the Despatch so far are old controversies, and that the Despatch 
does nothing more than to sum up the conclusions already 
reached. 

12. New Schemes, (a) The Education Department: The 
Despatch then proceeds to explain the new schemes that were 
to be introduced. The first of these was the creation of a De- 
partment of Public Instruction in each of the five provinces into 
which the territory of the Company were divided at that time, 
viz., Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North-Western Province 
^nd the Punjab. This department was to be placed under an 
important officer to be called the Director of Public Instruction. 
He was to be assisted by an adequate number of Inspecting 
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Officers and was required to submit to Government an annual 
report on the progress of education in his province. 

(b) Universities: The second scheme related to the 

establishment of Universities. As we have already seen, the 
proposal for the establishment of a University at Calcutta made 
by the Council of Education in 1845 was negatived by the 
Directors on the ground that it was then premature. But now 
they felt that the time for the establishment of Universities 
had arrived, because of the spread of liberal education among 
Indians and the requirements of an increasing European and 
Anglo-Indian population. The Despatch, therefore, directs 
that universities should be established at Calcutta and Bombay 
and states that the Directors were “ready to sanction the 
creation of a University at Madras, or in any part of India, 
where a sufficient number of institutions exist, from which 
properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied”. 
All the Universities were to be modelled on the London University 
which was then an examining body. Their senates were to 
consist of a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows— all 
of whom were to be nominated by Government. The functions 
of the Universities were mainly to hold examinations and confer 
degrees. But it is extremely interesting to note that even at 
this early date the Despatch advised the institution of professor- 
ships in various branches of learning. 

(c) Establishment of a Network of Graded Schools all over 
India : Having described the two new' schemes mentioned 
above, viz., the creation of the Education Department and the 
establishment of Universities, the Despatch proceeds to explain 
the network of graded schools which the Directors desired to 
spread all over the country. At one end of this gradation came 
the University and the affiliated colleges which gave instruction 
in various branches of art and science. Below these, came the 
high schools which gave instruction either through English or 
through a modern Indian language, and at the bottom came the 
indigenous primary schools. 

The Despatch admitted that most of the attempts of Govern- 
ment in the past had been directed to the establishment of colleges 
which absorbed the greater part of the public funds that were 
then applied to education, and regretted the adoption of the 
Downward Filtration Theory which led “to too exclusive a 


direction of the efforts of Government towards providing the means 
of acquiring a very high degree of education for a very small 
number of natives of India drawn, for the most part, from 
( the higher classes”. After stating that these higher classes 
may now be made to stand on their own legs, the Despatch 
observes : — 

Our attention should now be directed to a consideration, if possible, still 
more important, and one which has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too 
much neglected, namely, how useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 
station of life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the peple, who 
are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by 
their own unaided efforts, and we desire to see the active measures of 
Government more especially directed, for the future, to this object, for the 
attainment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of 
expenditure. 

To achieve this purpose, the Directors recommended a 
multiplication of High Schools. It is not generally understood 
that the Despatch visualized High Schools which imparted good 
general education through the Indian languages, but the following 
paragraph will make the whole position clear :■ — • 

We include these Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools in the same 
4lass, because we are unwilling to maintain the broad line of separation which 
at present exists between schools in which the media for imparting instruction 
differ. The knowledge conveyed is no doubt, at the present time, much higher 
in the Anglo-vernacular than in the vernacular schools; but the difference will 
become less marked, and the latter more efficient as the gradual enrichment of 
the vernacular languages in works of education allows their schemes of study to 
be enlarged, and as a more numerous class of schoolmasters is raised up, able to 
impart a superior education. 

Below the Fligh and Middle Schools came the indigenous 
elementary schools which the Directors proposed to encourage 
by suitable grant-in-aid. In this connection, the Directors 
drew the attention of the Government of India to the plan for 
encouraging indigenous schools adopted by Thomason in the 
North-Western Province and recommended its adoption as 
largely as possible. 

As a connecting link between these various grades of schools, 
it was proposed to institute scholarships to be given to promising 
pupils in order to enable them to continue their studies at a higher 
school or college. As the Despatch observes: — 

Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees under efficient inspection, 
^beginning with the humblest elementary instruction, and ending with the 
university test of a liberal education, the best students in each ciass of schools 
being encouraged by the aid afforded them towards obtaining superior education 
as the reward of merit, by means of such a system of scholarships as we shall 
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have to describe, would, we firmly believe, impart life and energy to education in 
India and lead to a gradual, but steady extension of its benefits to all classes of 
the people. 

The above proposals of the Despatch have three important 
features — the rejection of the Downward Filtration Theory, the 
adoption of the modern Indian languages as media of instruction 
at the secondary stage, and the inclusion of indigenous schools 
as the very foundation of a national system of education. In all 
these principles, the Despatch marked a reversal of the retrograde 
policy laid down by Lord Auckland. 

[d) Grant-in-Aid : Excellent as this scheme was, it was 
obvious that, when fully carried out, it would have involved the 
Company in an enormous expenditure which it would not have 
been able to bear without additional taxation. Unfortunately, 
the Directors shirked to face this problem squarely. They made 
a non-committal remark that they were prepared to sanction 
“a considerable increase in expenditure” for their new 
programme and naively believed that a policy of giving 
grant-in-aid to private effort would solve the difficulties in Indian 
education as it had solved those of mass education in England. 
They said: — 

The consideration of the impossibility of Government alone doing all that 
must be done in order to provide adequate means for the education of the natives 
of India, and of the ready assistance which may be derived from efforts which 
have hitherto received but little encouragement from the State, has led us to the 
natural conclusion that the most effectual method of providing for the wants of 
India in this respect will be to combine with the agency of the Government the 
aid which may be derived from the exertions and the liberality of the educated 
and wealthy natives of India, and of other benevolent persons. 

We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system of grants-in-aid 
which has been carried out in this country with very great success; and we con- 
fidently anticipate by thus drawing support from local resources, in addition to 
contributions from the State, a far more rapid progress of education than would 
follow a mere increase of expenditure by Government; while it possesses the 
additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes, which is of itself of no mean importance to the 
well-being of a nation. 

The Despatch then suggests certain general considerations 
in the light of which each Provincial Government was expected 
to frame its own rules of grant-in-aid. For instance, aid was to 
be given to all schools which — 

(i) impart a good secular education, any religious instruc- 
tion which they may impart being simply ignored ; 

(«) possess good local management; 
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(Hi) agree to submit to inspection by Government officers 
and to abide by such other conditions as may be pre- 
scribed; and 

(iv) levy a fee, however small, from the pupils* 

The discussion of the subject is then concluded in the follow- 
ing words:- — 

We look forward to the time when any general system of education entirely 
provided by Government may be discontinued, with the gradual advance of the 
system of grant-in-aid, and when many of the existing Government institutions, 
especially those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to the 
management of local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State. 

One wonders at this emphasis on a grant-in-aid system at 
a time when Indian enterprise had hardly begun and missionary 
enterprise was quite out of proportion to the needs of the popula- 
tion. But the following comment of a missionary on this part 
of the Despatch is illuminating: — 

In connection with the second definite move in the new Indian educational 
policy, the famous Educational Despatch’ 5 of Sir Chas. Wood (later Lord 
Halifax) on July 19th, 1854, Duff exercised, along with his distinguished friend 
Sir Chas. Trevelyan, a definite influence. When the protracted and complicated 
^negotiations anterior to the last renewal of the East India Charter were going 
on in 1852, Duff was in England, and he was accepted, even in Government 
circles, as a supreme authority on Indian affairs. Frequently consulted upon 
this question, he threw the whole weight of his personality into the balance in 
order that this Magna Charta of Indian education might pass into law. ... 

For missions too this grant-in-aid system was of great importance. Whereas 
formerly, in spite of the benevolent decrees of a Bentinck or a Hardinge, the 
Government had been loath to grant financial aid to mission schools, missions 
now had the additional claim of a legal right. And as missionaries like Dr. Duff 
had a distinct influence in the shaping of the famous Despatch, it was perfectly 
clear that the main tendency of the new grant-in-aid system was to encourage 
the various missions to engage in the very congenial work of elementary education 
to a larger extent than ever before. 1 

In this connection, the attitude of the Despatch towards 
religious instruction is also worthy of note as it shows the official 
sympathy for missionary effort. So far as aided schools were 
concerned (which in those days meant missionary schools only) 
the Despatch desired that the Inspecting Officers should take 

“no notice whatsoever of the religious doctrines that may 

be taught in any school'’. As regards Government institutions, 
the Despatch stated : — 

Considerable misapprehension appears to exist as to our views with respect 
jto religious instruction in the Government institutions. Those institutions 
were founded for the benefit of the whole population of India; and in order to 

1 Richter: A History of Missions in India, p. 180 {Italics ours). 
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effect their object it was, and is, indispensable that the education conveyed in 
them should be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we understand, placed in the 
libraries of the colleges and schools and the pupils are able freely to consult it. 
This is as it should be; and, moreover, we have no desire to prevent, or discourage, 
any explanations which the pupils may, ol their own tree will, ask from the masters 
upon the subject of the Christian religion provided that such information be giv en 
out of school hours. Such instruction being entirely voluntary on both sides, 
it is necessary, in order to prevent the slightest suspicion of an intention 
on our part to make use of the influence of Government for the purpose 

of proselytism, that no notice shall be taken of it by the inspectors in their 

periodical visits. 

(e) Training of Teachers : The Despatch then proceeds 

to consider the question of securing properly qualified teachers 
for schools, and says: — 

We cannot do better than refer you to the plan which has been adopted in 
Great Britain for this subject, and which appears to us to be capable of easy adapta- 
tion to India. It mainly consists, as you will perceive on reference to the Minutes 
of the Committee of Council, copies of which we enclose, in the selection and 

stipend of pupil-teachers (awarding a small payment to the masters of the schools 

in which they are employed for the instruction out of school hours) ; their ultimate 
removal, if they prove worthy, to normal schools; the issue to them of certificates 
on the completion of their training in those normal schools; and in securing to 
them a sufficient salary when they are afterwards employed as schoolmasters. 
This system should be carried out in India, both in the Government colleges and 
schools, and, by means of grants-in-aid, in all institutions which are brought 
under Government inspection. ... 

Our wish is that the profession of schoolmaster may, for the future, afford 
inducements to the natives of India such as are held out in other branches of the 
public service. 

13. Education and Employment. The question of giving 
encouragement to educated Indians is then taken up. The 
Despatch states:' — 

We have always been of opinion that the spread of education in India 
will produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administration by enabling 
you to obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persons in every depart- 
ment of Government; and on the other hand, we believe that the numerous 
vacancies of different kinds which have constantly to be filled up, may afford 
a great stimulus to education. ... 

What we desire is that, where the other qualifications of the candidates for 
appointments under Government are equal, a person who has received a good 
education, irrespective of the place or manner in which it may have been acquired 
should be preferred to one who has not; and that even in lower situations, a 
man who can read and write be preferred to one who cannot if he is equally eligible 
in other respects. 1 s * ' " 

But, however large the number of appointments under Government may 
be, the views of the natives of India should be directed to the far wider and more 
important sphere of usefulness and advantage which a liberal education lays open 
to them; and such practical benefits arising from improved knowledge' should 
be constantly impressed upon them by those who know their feelings and have 
influence or authority to advise or direct their efforts. 


14. Education of Women. Finally, the Despatch offers 
a few suggestions regarding some other problems of education. 
For instance, the Despatch points out the necessity of providing 
suitable school books in Indian languages; the importance of 
vocational instruction and to that end, the need of establishing 
vocational colleges and schools of Industry; and the urgency 
of spreading education among women. With regard to the last 
of these, the Despatch observes: — 

The importance of female education in India cannot be overrated ; and 
we have observed with pleasure the evidence which is now afforded of an inci eased 
desire on the part of many of the natives of India to give a good education to 
their daughters. By this means a far greater proportional impulse is imparted 
to the educational and moral tone of the people than by the education of men. 
We have already observed that schools for females are included among those to 
which grants-in-aid may be given ; and we cannot refrain from expressing out 
‘Cordial sympathy with the efforts which are being made in thiy direction. 
Our Governor-General in Council has declared, in a communication to the 
Government of Bengal, that the Government ought to give to the native female 
education in India its frank and cordial support; and in this we heartily concur 
and we especially approve of the bestowal of marks of honour upon such native 
gentlemen as Rao Bahadur \Iagahunbhai Karramchand who donated Rs. 20,000 
to the foundation of two native female schools in Ahmedabad, as by such 
means our desire for the extension ol female education becomes generally 
known. 

15. Criticism of the Despatch. Such were the main 
provisions of this document of great historical importance. Its 
immediate effects were the creation of an Education Department 
in each province of British India and the establishment of 
Universities at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. It gave an 
impetus to secondary education and to some extent, to primary 
■education also. It introduced the system of grant-in-aid and 
led to the establishment of training institutions for teachers. 
The Despatch is the last and the most complete of a series of 
historical documents which includes Grant's Observations, 
Section 43 of the Charter Act of 1813, Minutes of Lord Minto, 
Lord Moira, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Elphinstone, Sir Thomas 
Munro, Lord Macaulay and Lord Auckland. It forms a fitting 
■close to the second period in the history of Indian Education in 
which the foundations of the present education system were laid. 
It affords us an excellent platform from which we can take a 
retrospective glance at the past and, as the late M. R. Paranjpe 
observed, it enables us “to find out how far we have achieved 
the educational objectives which the authors of the Despatch 
had in view, and to note the changes brought about in our 
■educational objectives in the last hundred years, partly by mere 
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lapse of time and partly by the new environment created by the 
educational progress in the period ”. 1 

It is a matter for regret that some of the most important 
recommendations of the Despatch were not carried out for a long 
time; some were given effect to in a mutilated form; while some 
more ave yet to be acted upon. The encouragement of Indian 
languages which it promised remained a pious wish for a long 
time to come and the languages spoken and understood bv the 
masses continued to languish. The desire of the Despatch to- 
evolve a policy of grant-in-aid which would enable Government 
completely to withdraw from the field of educational activities 

^ aS ™°^ e observed m br each than in fulfilment. As the late 
M. R. Paranjpe observes: — 

dc tne most lavoured non-Government agency in the field of education . 2 

With the spread of education and new' ideals of social service- 
Indian private enterprise began and multiplied. But Government 
was not prepared to hand over its schools and colleges to Indian 
management either, because it would not believe, in our opinion 

w ron gl> - in the capacity of Indians to conduct them 
efficiently. 

The plans of mass education visualised by the Despatch were 
not realised, nor were High Schools imparting education through 
the medium of the mother-tongue established for more than seven 
decades. It may be pointed out that it is to these, and other 
omissions to give full efFect to the provisions of the Despatch, 
that the origin of many of the defects of the present educational 
system can be traced. 

It is also interesting to note how some of the sentiments 
expressed m the Despatch have grown obsolete. For instance 
r c C e iP atC b speaks of education “suited to everv station in 
fife. This is quite intelligible as an ideal of the early Victorian 

1 Progress of Education , Poona, July 1941, p 52 

2 Ibid., p. 47. 
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era when people believed in a “beautiful social order Providen- 
tially arranged'" in which each person had a definite status 
according to birth or environment. But the idea jars upon a 
modern thinker who believes in equality of educational opportu- 
nity for all. Similarly, one is pained to find that the Despatch can 
only think of the India to come as the supplier of raw materials 
for British industries and as the consumer of the finished products 
of England. This is a position which hardly any self-respecting 
Indian would accept, either from the economic or educational 
point of view. 

In pointing out these facts, let us not be misunderstood as 
belittling the work done or contemplated by the framers of the 
Despatch. We cannot, however, find any justification for the 
superlative terms in which some historians have described the 
Despatch and even called it “The Magna Charta of Indian 
Education’". In our opinion, such a view betrays a lack of 
proportion. The Despatch, no doubt, did a lot towards the 
evolution of a good system of education in India according to the 
educational ideals then prevalent. But these ideals have changed 
so materially since then that it would help India very little 
to be now guided by the sentiments of the Despatch. As for 
calling it a Charter, one cannot do better than to quote the 
late M. R. Paranjpe who observes: — 

JSut in spite of all these good features it would be incorrect to describe the 
Educational Despatch of 1854 as an Educational Charter, he.,. an official paper 
bestowing or guaranteeing certain rights and privileges. The Despatch does not 
ever refer to the ideal of universal literacy although it expects education to 
spread over a wider field through the grants-in-aid system; it does not recognize 
the obligation of the State to educate every child below a certain age; it does not 
declare that poverty shall be no bar to the education of deserving students; 
and while it may be admitted that employment in Government offices was not 
the object of English education as visualised in the Despatch, the authors did 
not aim at education for leadership, education for the industrial regeneration of 
India, education for the defence of the motherland, in short, education required 
by the people of a self-government nation. It was perhaps pardonable that the 
authors of the Despatch could not visualise the progress of Indian aspirations 
after a century — but that is admitting indirectly the imperfections of the 
Despatch. Whatever were its values in 1854, it would be ridiculous to describe the 
Despatch as an Educational Charter, in the year 1941. 1 


Progress of Education, Poona. July 1941, pp. 51-2. 
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Chapter Five 

THE VICTORIAN ERA 
(1854-1902) 

The Despatch of 1854 was at first looked upon as the 
beginning of a great era of educational reforms under the East 
India Company. But, as events actually turned out, it proved 
to be its swan song. The Departments of Public Instruction 
were constituted in 1855-6 and the L'niversities were incorporated 
in 1857. But before any further action could be taken on the 
terms of the Despatch, the Company ceased to be a political 
power in 1858 and the Government of India came directly under 
the Crown. Broadly speaking, therefore, education in India 
under the East India Company may be taken to have ended with 
the Despatch of 1854 itself. 

2. General Features of the Period from 1854 to 1902 . The 

Despatch of 1854, as pointed out in the last Chapter, took stock 
of the past and laid down long range policies for future guidance. 
I he directions of the Despatch continued to be followed in broad 
outline until the opening of the twentieth century when Lord 
Curzon started another new era in Indian education. The period 
of about five decades between the Despatch of 1854 and the ap- 
pointment of the Indian Universities Commission by Lord Curzon 
in 1902 may, therefore, be described as the third period in modern 
education in India or, briefly, the Victorian Era in Indian 
Education. 

As compared with India under the Company, this Victorian 
Era was a period of peace and tranquillity. Between 1813 and 
1853, the main tasks of the British administrators were conquest 
and consolidation. It was, therefore, a period of almost con- 
tinuous warfare. Anarch}- and general unrest prevailed in several 
parts of India and law and order was restored onlv when these 
parts were conquered and brought directly under the British rule 
or indiiectly under British influence through a treat}- with their 
rulers. By 1854, however, the whole of India had been either 
conquered by the Company or brought under its influence and 
law and order were restored everywhere. But for the events 


of 1857, no further wars were fought on the Indian soil during 
the period under review 1 and a background of peace and social 
security which is so essential a pre-requisite of educational 
progress was maintained throughout. 

The second feature of this period which distinguishes it from 
the earlier one is the grateful attitude of the Indian people 
towards their British conquerors. Prior to 1854, the Indian 
people and the Britishers had never come together close enough 
to understand each other. The Indian attitude towards the 
British varied from place to place, from time to time, and from 
one individual or social class to another. It was sometimes that 
of hostility, sometimes of awe, but most often of suspicion and 
distrust. There was a general unwillingness (except on the part 
of a few persons of the upper classes) to study the language of 
the conquerors, to understand their culture, and generally to 
come into closer relations with them. After 1902, there was 
again a parting of the ways because the national sentiment had 
been reawakened and the Indian people had begun their war 
against their British rulers. But between 1854 and 1902, we 
generally find the most harmonious relations existing between 
the rulers and the ruled. The Indian people were sick of the 
anarchy that had followed the disruption of the Mughal Empire 
and, more than anything else, needed a strong government that 
would maintain law and order. As the British rule supplied this 
prime and urgent need, all its inconveniences and shortcomings 
were forgotten and the people blessed the British conquest of 
India and hailed it as their good fortune. There was also a gene- 
ral feeling that the British connection with India should continue 
indefinitely and that it would ultimately lead to great progress 
and happiness of the Indian people. The earlier attitude of dis- 
trust and suspicion, therefore, gradually disappeared and an 
admiration of Western culture and science in general and English 
literature and history in particular began to gain ground instead. 
This combined feeling of gratitude, loyalty and admiration was 
quite satisfying to Englishmen as well because it made them feel 
that they were serving some divine and altruistic purpose in 
conquering and administering India. There were, of course, 
a few significant exceptions to this general picture. Some 

1 The Afghan and Burma Wars, although fought in this period, were small affairs 
on the whole and they did not at all affect the mainland of India. 
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sections of the Indians had never really reconciled themselves to 
British rule; others had the vision to see the deficiencies of 
foreign rule and to ask for self-government, although at some 
distant date. The Indian National Congress had already been 
established in 1885 and several nationalist leaders, likeDadabhai 
Naoroji, were already criticising the un-British character of 
the Indian administration. But these early signs of the coming 
storms were a minor phenomenon and it would be generally 
correct to say that, during this period, the attitude of the Indian 
people towards British rule was broadly one of loyalty, gratitude 
and admiration, as compared to that of fear, distrust or suspicion 
between 1813 and 1853 and of open hostility after 1902. 

The third distinctive feature of this period is that the centre 
of interest in education now shifted from London to Calcutta. 
Prior to 1854, most educational questions had to be referred 
Home for the orders of the Court of Directors. A reference 
to the historical events narrated in Chapters II to IV will show 
that {a) every important question was decided, before 1854, by 
a Despatch from the Directors in London, and {b) that Parliament 
showed very keen interest in Indian education, particularly 
when the Charters of the Company were renewed in 1698, 
1793, 1813, 1833 and 1853. This Parliamentary interest in 
Indian affairs in general, and in Indian education in particular, 
was reduced to the lowest level as soon as the governance of 
India was transferred to the Crown. It is true that the Secretary 
of State for India — the new officer who took the place of the Court 
of Directors as well as the President of the Board of Control— 
wrote the Educational Despatch of 1859 and supervised Indian 
education in a general manner just as he supervised all other de- 
partments of the Indian administration. But his control was 
very broad and general and, therefore, the most effective authority 
in Indian education after 1858 was the Government of India, 
rather than any authority at Home . 

Between 1854 and 1902, we find a good deal of evidence to 
show that the Central Government took a very keen and con- 
tinuous interest in education. For instance, the Despatch of 
1854 was followed, in 1855, by the appointment of a Central 
Committee to plan the universities; in 1857, the Indian Uni- 
versities .were established by Acts of the Central Executive 
Council. From 1865-6 to 1870-1, the Government of India 


held, through special officers, detailed surveys of education in 
India. In 1882, the Indian Education Commission was ap- 
pointed by the orders of the Central Government. In 1886-7, 
1891-2, 1896-7 and 1901-2 appeared four quinquennial reviews 
held by the Government of India regarding the progress of educa- 
tion. Moreover, the Government of India also passed hundreds 
of resolutions on educational matters during this period because 
its sanction was necessary to every important decision or change 
of policy. This general trend will be illustrated by several ex- 
amples narrated in the course of the next three chapters; but 
it would be enough to state here that the years between JJ154 — 
and 1902 witnessed an almost complete loss of interest in Indian 
education on the paFTof the British FaHIament, its place heing 
taken by the keen and intensive interest which the Government 
of India now began to take in educational matters. 

Fourthly, this period was one of general financial stringency 
’ — a feature in which it resembled the earlier period between 1813 
and 1853. The reasons for the stringency were, however, differ- 
ent. Prior to 1853, the financial stringency of the Company was 
(mainly due to the heavy military expenditure which had to be 
incurred on the conquest of India, and to the general unsettled 
condition of the country, not to speak of the very natural desire 
of the Directors of the East India Company not to allow their divi- 
dends to get smaller. Between 1854 and 1902, however, the only 
wars were the events of 1857, and the Afghan and Burma wars 
whose financial implications were not so heavy and law and order 
was maintained everywhere. The revenues of Government, there- 
fore, expanded considerably during this period; and yet, adequate 
finances for education could never be found and Government 
was almost always complaining of the shortage of funds. The 
explanation of this paradox lies in a number of factors among 
which the following may be mentioned:- — 

(a) Between 1854 and 1902, the financial administration in 
India was extremely defective. Consequently, education could 
not secure liberal and ever-increasing grants. 

(b) Between 1854 and 1870, the budget of the Central 
Government had, more often than not, a deficit, and after 1870 
also, the situation did not improve because of the Afghan and 
Burma wars and the famines and the plague which affected most 
parts of India. These political situations and natural calamities 
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worsened the financial position of the Central Government and 
restricted the funds available for education. 

(c) British administration failed to develop the potential 
industrial resources ol the country because its objective, as 
frankly stated by the Despatch of 1854, was to develop India 
as a supplier of raw materials to England and the buyer of her 
finished goods. This lack of industrial development naturally led 
to a very great contraction of the wealth available for taxation. 

(d) The policy of the Government in taxation was not very 
progressive. The poor were heavily taxed through taxes like land- 
revenue, local fund cess on land-revenue, the salt-tax, etc. But the 
rich did not pay their share to a like extent— a factor that again 
led to the diminution of national public income and resulted in con- 
tracting expenditure on education and such other utility services. 

A detailed financial history of this period is beyond the scope 
of this book; but what has been stated above is enough to show 
that the financial stringency of this period was only partly due 
to wars and mainly to defective system of financial administra- 
tion, failure to develop the wealth of the country, natural cala- 
mities like plague and famine, and a regressive and unsatisfactory 
taxation policy. But whatever the reasons may be, their in- 
evitable result was to contract materially the funds available 
for education and to hamper its progress. 

True, the shortage of Government funds for education was 
sought to be made good, in this period, by securing additional 
funds from (i) the levy of local fund cesses in rural areas, (ii) 
contributions of municipalities in urban areas, (iii) fees and 
(iv) donations from the public. A detailed account of these 
developments will be given, in the relevant context, in the follow- 
ing chapters. It may be admitted here, however, that these 
sources of revenue did make up, to some extent, for the inadequacy 
of Government grants— particularly in the field of secondary and 
collegiate education. But they were still very meagre and could 
hardly atone in full for the extreme inadequacy of the Government 
grant for education. In spite of these new resources, therefore, 
financial stringency continued to dominate the educational scene 
and hold up progress at every point, but most of all in mass 
education. 

Finally, this period differed from the earlier one in its 
comparative freedom from controversies, and its greater record 


of achievements. As shown in Chapters II to IV, the period 
from 1813 to 1853 was mainly one of violent controversies and 
experiments and its achievements in terms of institutions 
started or pupils educated were inconsiderable. This aspect 
changed materially after 1854. The Despatch of 1854 laid down 
educational policies in such detail that several controversies were 
effectively sealed up and the ground for a rapid advance in educa- 
tion was prepared automatically. It is, of course, true that even 
this period is not altogether free from controversies' — some of 
which were carried over from the preceding period and others 
were newly raised. This, in a way, is inevitable, because every 
age in education has its own problems and raises its own con- 
troversies. But nevertheless, the period between 1854 and 1902 
may be said to be more a period of achievements than of con- 
troversies. It witnessed the establishment of five Universities 
in India— at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore; 
it brought into existence an Education Department in each 
Province which, by 1902, had established a fairly detailed and 
satisfactory system of the supervision of private educational 
enterprise and, in addition, conducted a large number of educa- 
tional institutions under its direct control; it saw a very rapid 
expansion of collegiate and secondary education and a tremendous 
increase of private Indian enterprise in this field; it started the 
collection of special taxes for education and saw a large increase 
in primary schools of the modern type; it witnessed significant 
developments in vocational education and in the education of 
such erstwhile backward groups as Muslims, Harijans, aboriginals 
and women. These advances, which by no means exhaust the 
whole list, indicate that this was a period of steady educational 
development in which controversies played but a minor role. 
In fact, had it not been for the financial stringency that was 
so conspicuous a feature of the situation, the achievements of 
this period might have been greater still. 

3. Main Documents of the Period. From this survey of the 
broad general features of the period, we shall now turn to a study 
of the important documents which surveyed or influenced its 
events and policies. 

The Despatch of 1854 whose provisions were analysed in 
detail in the preceding chapter, forms not only the starting, but 
the dominating point for the period as a whole. Right up to the 
9 
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time of Lord Curzon, we find the Despatch of 1854 being con- 
tinuously quoted or referred to in all educational controversies 
for the authoritative decision of principles or policies. The 
mere fact that a certain policy was recommended by the Despatch 
of 1854 was assumed at this time as perfectly good evidence of 
its validity, and the most rigorous proof was demanded for every 
variation proposed. This does not mean that all the injunctions 
of the Despatch w ere carried out. As shown earlier in Chap. IV. 
section 20, several important directives of the Despatch were 
observed more in breach than in fulfilment. All the same, it 
may be said that, between 1854 and 1902, the educational policy 
in India was chiefly dictated by the Despatch of 1854. 

The next document is a Despatch, dated 28 th April , 1858, from 
Lord Ellenborougk, the President of the Board of Control. It was 
written shortly after the “Mutiny” and is a panicky document 
which tried to reverse the policies laid down by the Despatch 
of 1854 on the ground that they had led to the events of 1857. 
Fortunately, a better sense of reality soon dawned and its 
recommendations were never acted upon. 

In 1859 came the third important document of this period 

Lord Stanleys Despatch of 1859. The occasion for the Despatch 
was the transfer of the governance of India from the Company 
to the Crown (1858). Such a major change of administration 
required that the new authorities should review the existing 
policies in education and either confirm or amend them as early 
as possible. Such a review had become all the more urgent since 
the Despatch of Lord Ellenborough had raised doubts regarding 
several important policies enunciated in the Despatch of 1854, 
viz-, necessity of direct official attempts for mass education’ 
encouragement of the education of women, grants-in-aid to 
mission schools, etc., and recommended that the Downward 
Filtration Theory be continued, that the education of women 
be not interfered with and that no assistance be given to mission 
schools. Lord Stanley, the first Secretary of State for India, 
reviewed the whole position, confirmed all the directives of the 
Despatch of 1854 (except in so far as primary education 
is concerned) and put an end to the storm raised by Lord 
Ellenborough. 

Fourteen years later, in 1883, came the next important 
document of this period— the Report oj the Indian Education 
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Commission. The appointment of this Commission was neces- 
sitated by two reasons : the first was the desire of the Govern- 
ment of India to review in a comprehensive manner the develop- 
ment of education in India since the Despatch of 1854. In the 
earlier period, the Charter of the Company came for renewal every 
20 years and provided an occasion for an exhaustive review of 
education. With the abolition of the Company, that opportunity 
was lost; but it was felt that the old practice of periodical reviews 
was healthy and useful and, in 1882, the Indian Education Com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose. The second reason for 
the appointment of the Commission was the agitation conducted 
by the missionaries, particularly in England, to the effect that the 
educational system of India was not carried on in accordance with 
the Despatch of 1854. This agitation necessitated an enquiry 
and the Commission of 1882-83 served the purpose. 

As stated before, the Central Government held comprehensive 
quinquennial reviews of education in India in 1886-87, 1891-92, 
1892-97 and 1901-02. These are very useful documents, com- 
prehensive, reliable and detailed. But they did not try to 
formulate the influence policies. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that the educational 
policies between 1854 and 1902 were formulated by two main 
documents only- — the Despatch of 1854 and the Report of the 
Indian Education Commission, 1882-83 — which are complemen- 
tary to each other. The first of these is already studied in 
Chapter IV. The principal recommendations of the second 
will be enumerated and discussed in the course of this and 
the next chapter at the appropriate places. 

4. Main Events of the Period 1854 to 1902. The princi- 
pal educational events of the period between 1854 and 1902 
were the following - 

(a) Organisation of the Education Department; 

(b) Indianisation of the agency to spread education 
among the people; 

(c) Development of the system of grant-in-aid; 

(d) Establishment of the Universities and substantial 
extension of collegiate and secondary education; 

(e) Westernisation of the content of education and its 
z'esults; 
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■ J J Neglect of indigenous schools leading to their almost 
complete dis .appearance by 1902; the creation of a 
new system ol primary schools instead, supported 
partly by local rates and lees and partly by Govern- 
ment grants ; and 

'■*) Development ot education among w omen, Muslims, 
Harijans, and the aboriginals, and the development 
of modern education in Indian States. 

The first three of these topics will be dealt with in this chapter 
and the remaining in Chapter VI. * 

2 The Organisation of the Education Department (1854- 
1902 ). In accordance with the orders of the Despatch of 1854 
steps were soon taken to form an Education Department in 
e\-ery Province of India as it then existed and. bv 1856, the new 
system was fairly at work. Owing to increase in territories or 
administrative reorganisation, new provinces were created in 
India from time to time. After 1854, however, it became a ruic 
to create a new Education Department as soon as a new Province 
was created. The functions of these newlv created Provincial 
Departments of Education were the following:— 

[a) to advise the Provincial Government on all educational 
matters; 

b) to administei the funds allocated to education by the 
Provincial and Central Governments; 

/) to conduct certain educational institutions directly 
under the authority of Government; 

\d) to supervise and inspect the working of private educa- 
tional institutions which applied to the Departments 
for grants-in-aid or recognition; 

•V) to compile annual reports on the progress of education 
within their jurisdiction along with the necessary 
statistics and to publish them; and 

if) generally to take all such steps as were necessary to 
improve and expand education. 

Between 1854 and 1896, the salient features of the organi- 
sation of the Provincial Education Departments were the 
following:* — 

(fl) All the superior posts were held by Europeans, in spite 
of the fact that a demand for Indiani ation was 


continually being put forward (especially after 1885 
when the Indian National Congress was founded) ; 

(b) The emoluments offered and conditions of service were 
notgenerally very attractive so that competent scholars 
from England did not ordinarily think of joining the 
Education Departments in India; 

(c) The staff of the Department was always found to be 
inadequate because financial stringency prevented 
Government from expanding the Department in 
proportion to the increase in schools and pupils; and 

(d) Consequently, the control and supervision of the 
Department over private schools was not as strict or 
as thorough as might have been wished. 

A noteworthy event of these years was the creation of the 
Indian Educational Service in 1896. This was an All-India 
Service and was recruited in England by the Secretary of State 
for India and was given a handsome scale of pay. Consequently, 
most of the posts in the Service were held by Englishmen although 
it was theoretically open to Indians to go to England and seek 
entrance to it in open competition. Its avowed purpose was to 
attract capable persons from England to work in India. It 
did not succeed in this aim and, if anything, the officials that 
went before 1896 were much superior to those that came in 
afterwards; but unhappily enough, it gave Englishmen a mono- 
poly of most of the higher posts in the Department- — a feature 
that came in for a good deal of well-deserved criticism at the 
hands of the Indian people. 

6 . Agencies to Spread Education among the Indian 
People. The different agencies that were engaged, during this 
period, in the task of spreading education among the Indian 
people are (a) Missionary educational enterprise; \b) Educational 
enterprise by officials in their individual capacity; (c) Educa- 
tional enterprise by Indians on modern lines; (d) Educational 
institutions conducted by the Education Department; and 
(?) Indigenous educational institutions. 

Of these, the educational enterprise of the officials, conducted 
in their individual capacity, disappeared completely during this 
period. On the transfer of the government to the Crown, the 
rules for the conduct and discipline of Government servants 
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which naturally became more strict and began to be more 
rigorously enforced, did not generally leave much scope for 
pioneer work in individual capacity. Moreover, the need for 
this type of work also disappeared in course of time. Its main 
purpose, as stated already, was to bring forth Indian private 
enterprise and to initiate it in the art of conducting educational 
institutions on modern lines. By 1902, Indians had fully assi- 
milated this technique and, as will be seen later, were dominating 
the whole held of private educational enterprise. Official gui- 
dance in this matter was no longer needed now, although it had 
served a useful purpose prior to 1854, and hence there is hardly 
any* need to regret its exit. 

Another activity which disappeared during this period almost 
completely was the vast network of indigenous educational 
institutions. In spite of the directives of the Despatch of 1854 
and the recommendations of the Indian Education Commission, 
the indigenous schools were generally neglected, and by 1902, 
they disappeared almost completely from the scene. The de- 
tailed history of this unhappy^ development will be given in 
Chapter VI; and it would be quite enough to state here that 
the only educational system that survived and progressed during 
the period under review was the new system of education whose 
ideal was to spread Western knowledge and science through the 
medium of English. In this branch of educational activity 
the missionaries reigned supreme in 1854, Government efforts 
came next, and private Indian enterprise occupied the lowest 
place. But in the next five decades, a great revolution came 
about. The missionary efforts thrived for a time; but their 
expansion was soon restricted on account of the non-fulfilment 
of the great hope of proselytization which was expected to result 
from English schools, the lack of sufficient encouragement at 
the hands of Government, and the unwillingness of many mis- 
sionary bodies to conduct educational activities for non-Christian 
childien; the direct efforts of Government were also limited by 
financial and administrative considerations; and it was Indians 
alone who availed themselves most of the system of grant-in-aid 
especially after the report of the Indian Education Commission 
of 1882. Private Indian enterprise, therefore, occupied the first 
and the most important place in almost all branches of educational 
activity even as early as 1902. This great revolution in modern 
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education is one of the most important achievements of this 
period and its history can be conveniently studied under three 
heads, viz-, (a) Missionary educational enterprise; (b) Official 
enterprise in education; and (c) Private Indian enterprise. 

7. Missionary Educational Enterprise (1854-1882). The 

Despatch of 1854 had aroused hopes of a great era of expan- 
sion in which Government would eventually withdraw from 
direct educational enterprise and the missionary schools, support- 
ed by liberal grant-in-aid, would cover the whole country. 
But a sad disillusionment followed within a few years. The 
events of 1857 led to an agitation in England that missionary 
activities should not be encouraged and that a policy of strict 
religious neutrality should be adopted in India. The missionaries, 
on their part, made great attempts to push forward their claims. 
But political considerations prevailed and the missionaries lost 
the battle. The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 adopted a policy 
of strict neutrality in religious matters and gave an assurance 
to the people that Government had neither the right nor the 
desire to impose Christianity upon India. 

[ Between 1858 and 1882, therefore, the policy of the Depart- 
ment was marked bv an unsympathetic attitude to mission 
schools and the officials of those days,— many of whom were 
agnostics or lacking in missionary zeal, — made it difficult for the 
missions to work either within the system or without it. For 
instance, here are some of the difficulties which missionaries 
experienced while working within the official system:- — 

We cannot, however, pass over the fact that there were great disadvantages 
bound up with the new school system. Whereas in the first few years the Govern- 
ment preferred to appoint missionaries as inspectors of schools, yet later on, and 
especially after the great Mutiny of 1857, it turned its back almost entirely upon 
them, no doubt out of exaggerated religious neutrality, and chose with predilec- 
tion Englishmen indifferent to religion or non-Christian Brahmans for these 
positions. As the yearly grants — the hinge on which the new system turned— 
depended on the result of the annual visitations and examinations conducted by 
these gentlemen, it came about that mission schools, for instance, were often 
in a state of very undesirable dependence on the goodwill or the good temper of 
officials who were antagonistic to missions. How much caprice and party spirit 
it was possible to exercise in the conducting of examinations, the inspection of 
school buildings, and the criticism of the school staff ! How much vexation 
and worry were thereby set in motion ! ... It was also a direct consequence of 
the uniformity aimed at by Government — a consequence that also worked 
remarkably for the convenience of the inspectors ! — that the text-books recom- 
mended by those in authority were introduced practically everywhere; these 
text-books were for the most part neutral as to religion even, if not directly 
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antagonistic to Christianity, and their introduction siniplv meant that the books 
compiled at great pains by the missionaries were crowded out of existence.! 

Similarly, the Department often followed a policy of direct 
competition which made it impossible for the missionaries to 
work independently of the official educational system. Richter 
narrates the following interesting account of one of such 
experiment : — 

They (i.e., missionary schools) now found in the rapidly developing educa- 
tional schemes of the Government an all-powerful rival. What position should 
they take up with regard to it? The mission school has of necessity two main 
objects which the Government neither can nor will include in its programme— the 
dissemination of a fundamental knowledge of Christian teaching, and the training 
of a body of native assistants. It seemed to be the best solution of the difficultv 
for the two to pursue their schemes amicably but separatelv and for the 
missionaries to endeavour to render their school system independent and up-to- 
date. The Basel Missionary Society after a short-lived enthusiasm for the new 
Government scheme, which was shared at that time bv nearly all the Societies 
was the first to take action along these lines. In I860, it severed its connection 
with the Government system, and reorganised its schools along its own lines 
The results were overwhelming. On entering upon this new policy the Basel 
Society had hoped, perhaps in too sanguine a fashion, to gain possession of the 
whole school system m the provinces where it laboured. But instead of this the 
Government wrested from them the direction of all things educational, even in 
the midst of their mam spheres of activity, Kanara and Malabar. First of all 
the English school at Cannanore had to be given up because the Government had 
erected a similar one in the same place (1861). Then at the English school in 
Kanara there were not enough missionaries who, in addition to the ordinary school 
subjects, were sufficiently masters of English language and literature to satisfy 
the demands of the Government for a provincial school of this type. The English 
school at Calicut was simply crushed out of existence, owing to an elaborate 
school plan set down by the Government in the immediate neighbourhood. In 
the native schools such thorough-going reforms were insisted upon that of I 450 
scholars in 1862, only 648 remained in 1866. In 1867 the missionaries sent an 
urgent request to the Missionary Committee asking for re-union with the Govern- 
ment educational system, and the Committee complied, though with heavy hearts, 
in order that the missionaries might not be driven to the wall, and robbed of all 
influence upon the rising generation. Thus an educational scheme apart from 
that of the Government proved an impossibility; against such rivalry it was 
unable to hold one’s own. 2 

It was these difficulties that made the missionaries start 
an agitation, both in England and in India, to the effect that the 
educational administration of India was not carried on in accor- 
dance with the Despatch of 1854 which had recommended the 
closure or transfer of Government schools, that the officials were 
competing with missionary enterprise to such an extent that the 
latter was threatened with extinction, and that the secular 

1 Richter : A History of Missions in India, p. 308. 

2 Richter : op. cit., pp. 312-13. 
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educational institutions of Government were Godless and 
irreligious . It was this agitation that led to the appointment 
of the Indian Education Commission in 1882, and it was called 
upon to decide the following specific issues in this connection: — 

(a) Should Government withdraw from direct educational 
enterprise in favour of missionaries, as the Despatch of 1854 had 
led some of them to hope? 

( b ) What should be the policy of Government in religious 
education? Should it be imparted in schools or not? If it 
was to be imparted, in what form and subject to what conditions 
was it to be allowed? 

Each of these issues figured prominently in the delibera- 
tions of the 'Commission and taken all in all, the missionaries 
lost the war although they did win a battle or two. 

8 . The Position of Missionary Enterprise in Indian 
Education. On the first of these issues, the opinion of the Com- 
mission went against the missionaries. On a careful consideration 
of the problem, the Commission came to the conclusion that 
fnissionary educational enterprise can only occupy a secondary 
place in Indian education and that Government should not 
withdraw in favour of missionary managements. It said: 

The question how far the withdrawal of the State from the direct provision 
of means of higher education would throw such education irtto the hands of 
missionary bodies, held the foremost place in all the evidence bearing on 

the topic of withdrawal. Prominent officers of the Department and many native 
gentlemen argued strongly against any withdrawal, on the ground that it must 
practically hand over higher education to missionaries. As a rule the missionary 
witnesses themselves, while generally advocating the policy of withdrawal, 
expressed quite the contrary opinion , stating that they neither expected nor 
desired that any power over education given up by the Department should 
pass into their hands. In a country with such varied needs as India, we 

should deprecate any measure which would throw excessive influence over higher 
education into the hands of any single agency; and particularly into the hands of 
an agency which, however benevolent and earnest, cannot on all points he in 
sympathy with the mass of the community. ... At the same time we think it 
well to put on record our unanimous opinion that withdrawal of direct depart- 
mental agency should not take place in favour of missionary bodies and that 
departmental institutions of the higher order should not be transferred to 
missionary management. ... In the point of view in which we are at present 
considering the question, missionary institutions hold an intermediate position 
between those managed by the Department and those managed by the people 

\for themselves. On the one hand, they are the outcome of private effort, but 

on the other they are not strictly local; nor will encouragement to them directly 
foster those habits of self-reliance and combination for purposes of public utility 
which it is one of the objects of the grant-in-aid system to develop. Missionary 
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institutions may serve the great purpose of showing what private effort cair 
accomplish , and thus of inducing other agencies to come forward. They should 
be allowed to follow their own independent course under the general supervision 
of the State; and so long as there are room and need for every variety of agency 
m the field of education, they should receive all the encouragement and aid that 
private effort can legitimately claim. But it must not be forgotten that the 
private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of the people themselves. 
Natives of India must constitute the most important of all agencies if educational 
means are ever to be co-extensive with educational wants. Other agencies may 
hold a prominent place for a time, and may always find some place \n a system 
m which great variety is on every ground desirable. But the higher education 
oi the country will not be on a basis that can be regarded as permanent or safe, 
nor will it receive the wide extension that is needed, until the larger part of it 
at all events is provided and managed by the people of the country for 
themselves. 1 

This recommendation is of very great importance because 
it decided, once for all, that missionary activities can only have 
subordinate place in a national system of education in India. 
It was in this recommendation that the missionaries “caught 
a tartar ’ as the late M. R. Paranjpe put it. The Despatch 
of 1854 had led the missionaries to believe that they would 
ultimately provide for all the educational needs of the country. 
These hopes were shattered completely by the above recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Education Commission which soon became 
the official policy in the matter. 

9. Religious Education. Allied to this problem of Govern- 
ment withdrawal from direct educational enterprise was the 
problem of religious education, so dear to the heart of the mis- 
sionaries. They had always put forward the view (a) that the 
company's policy of religious neutrality was not in the spiritual 
interests ol the Indian people; (b) that, as all true education 
inseparable from religion, every school and college conducted 
by the Company must impart instruction in religion (which, 
however, they interpreted narrowly as instruction in Christianity) ; 
and (c) that the missionaries should have full freedom, in spite 
of their being in receipt of State grants, to teach the Bible com- 
pulsorily to all students who may join their schools. 

In so far as the general demand for religious education was 
concerned, the ranks of the missionaries were soon strengthened 
by other groups. The Brahmo Samajists, the Prarthana Sama- 
jists and the Ary a Samajists, the new sects among the Hindus, 
abo demanded religious education in schools on the lines of their 

1 Report, pp. 452-54. 
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own faith; the orthodox Hindus who, in the earlier period, had 
fought against the new education altogether now gave up that 
fight and began to demand that the new schools should combine 
'instruction in the principles of Hindu religion with Western 
science and literature, in the case of all Hindu children; and the 
Muslims who were now coming under the modern system of 
education insisted that the Koran should necessarily be taught to 
Muslim children. In short, there was, by 1882, a general feeling 
among several sections of the people that the policy of secular 
education should be abandoned and that religious education 
should be provided to each child in the principles of his own 
faith. Such a proposal could not obviously be accepted by the 
Commission on administrative and financial grounds. The Com- 
mission, therefore, reiterated the necessity of keeping all Govern- 
ment schools secular. The missionaries, therefore, lost their 
demand that Christianity should be taught in all Government 
schools; even the modified demand that each child should he 
taught his own religion was rejected. The policy of secular 
education in Government schools was upheld once more, and in 
of all attacks, continues to hold the field even today. 

As a corollary to this decision, the question of religious 
education in aided schools came up for discussion. Here, one 
line of action was to follow the American precedent and declare 
that no institution which imparted religious education should 
be aided by Government. But at this time, America had hardly 
come into the picture and our administrators were generally 
guided by English precedents. It was, therefore, decided {a) that 
private schools should be permitted to impart such instruction 
as they chose; (b) that Government should just ignore such 
religious education; and (c) that it should pay grants-in-aid 
on the basis of the secular education imparted in them. This 
view had already been propounded by the Despatch of 1854 
and the Commission, in deference chiefly to missionary opinion, 
reiterated it with almost equal firmness. 

This decision satisfied the missionaries; but Indian public 
opinion in general was opposed to this concession to mission' 
enterprise. It was pointed out that, in England, where the 
freedom to impart religious education of its choice was given to 
an aided school, the parents also were given a defence in the 
conscience-clause which enabled them to withdraw their children. 
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if they so desired, from the religious education to which they 
objected. The view that such a conscience-clause should be 
adopted in India was, therefore, strongly put forward before the 
Indian Education Commission. The plea, however, was not 
accepted except in one special case, viz., where the aided school 
was the only one of its type in the locality. In such a case, the 
commission recommended that “the system of grants-in-aid be 
based as hitherto, in accordance with the Despatch of 1854, 
on an entire abstinence from interference with the religious 
instruction conveyed in the institution assisted: provided that 
when the only institution of any particular grade existing in 
any town or village is an institution in which religious instruction 
forms a part of the ordinary course, it shall be open to parents to 
withdraw their children from attendance at such instruction 
without forfeiting any ol the benefits of the institution.'’ 1 

I he enquiries held by the Indian Education Commission 
marked the last great occasion when the Government policy in 
religious education was discussed in India. Ever since 1813 when 
the Company accepted responsibility for the education of the 
Indian people, the subject of religious education was almost 
continuously debated upon and no final decision could be reached. 
The ci edit of having laid down a definite and final policy on the 
subject, therefore, belongs to the Indian Education Commission. 
Its rulings were perhaps none too happy. They did not satisfy 
any section of public opinion in full ; but they had to be accepted as 
the only practicable solutions of the problem under Indian 
conditions. 

10. Missionary Educational Enterprise (1882-1902). 

Taken together, the decisions of the Indian Education Commission 
convinced the missions that the aggressive policy of Duff needed 
a revision. They made the missionaries think, take stock of 
the whole position, and outline a new educational policy to guide 
their educational enterprise in future. This was done during 
the next twenty years and by 1902, the missionaries adopted 
the policy of restricting their educational activities to the main- 
tenance of a few educational institutions in as high a state of 
efficiency as possible and abandoned their earlier dreams of 
commanding the whole educational field in India. 

1 Repor/, pp. 448-49. 
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Ihc reasons lor this decision were several. In the first place. 
*the prominent position which missionary enterprise occupied in 
Indian education at the time of the Despatch of 1854 was whittled 
t down considerably by the recommendations of the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission. Secondly, .the missionaries had a further 
disappointment when they found that the spread of English 
education did not lead to considerable proselytization as expected 
by them. Thirdly, a new party arose among the missionaries 
themselves which held that it was no part of missionary enterprise 
to maintain schools for non- Christian children. This is how a 
missionary describes the view of this party; — 

Now whether it is better, from a missionary point of view, to limit mission 
senool education to the needs of the native Christian community, or to use the 
large Government grants as a lever by which the schools may be so developed as 
to give missionaries a commanding influence over the scholars who pass 
through them? Mark well! The point at issue is not whether missions 
should keep up sufficient schools to meet the needs of the native Christian 
community. I hat is a matter on which there has never been any serious 
difference of opinion. I he question is, whether missions should establish 
elementary and secondary schools for the non- Christian youth of India in order 
through them to disseminate Christian knowledge amongst the heathen masses 
df the people. No branch of mission work has caused such heated debate as this 
oi schools for heathen children. At the decennial Missionary Conferences at 
Allahabad in 1872, at Calcutta in 1882, at Bombay in 1892, and at the South 
India Conference at Bangalore in 1879, it invariably led to animated and often 
to elaborate discussion. It was of special moment that the great Missionary 
Secretary of the American Board, Rufus Anderson, and his entire Society, and 
along with them the English Baptist Missionary Society, should cast their entire 
weight into the balance against the maintenance of an extensive system of schools 
for heathen children. What arguments did these opponents advance? “School 
teaching is not missionary work.” It is no duty of the home churches at their 
own cost to spread higher education among any people whatsoever, save in so 
far as their immediate raison d'etre, the propagation of the gospel, is advanced 
thereby. * Missions have neither a call nor a mandate to teach English literature, 
history, mathematics, or natural science. The preaching of the gospel to the 
heathen and the exercise of pastoral care over the native churches is so clearly 
the head and front of all missionary labour that everything must be considered 
as pure ‘alien stuff’ which does not directly further this end. Any union between 
the State and Missions can only be to the detriment of the latter; it is used by 
the stronger partner, the State, simply as an auxiliary to the attainment of its 
own ends, some of which are alien to the objects of missions, and some of which 
are indeed antagonistic to those objects. The inspection of mission schools by 
heathen inspectors, the introduction of text-books utterly incompatible with the 
standpoint of missions, the regulations with regard to the teaching staff, school 
buildings, the school inventory, school hours, etc., place missions at the mercy 
or the caprice of their opponents. Besides, the whole thing is like a screw with 
ipn endless worm; at one time an order will be issued making all religious instruc- 
tion optional, and only to be given out of ordinary school hours (Educational 
Despatch, 1885, in the North-Western Provinces, withdrawn after pressure 
from missionary circles); at another, it will be decreed that all the subjects that 
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are under Government inspection must be taught during the first five hours ot 
every day, whilst religious teaching must, if at all, be taken during a sixth hour, 
when all the strength and power of attention on the part oi the chidren is 
exhausted (Travancore, 1902). It is a delusion and a snare, in an educational 
system the whole efforts which are directed towards examination drill and 
towards the acquirement by the scholars of a parrot-like facility in chattering 
English, for missionaries to hope to accomplish anything of value in imparting 
Christian knowledge — a subject . that is of no use in the examination. I he 
scholars tolerate the period set apart tor Christian religious teaching, olten un- 
willingly making the best of it as a kind of bad bargain because they have a beuer 
chance of passing the State examinations in a mission school, or because the 
fees of the mission school are lower than those ol the competing Government 
establishment. But it is unworthy of missions to use good teaching in secular 
subjects for an examination as a decoy by which to entice, for purposes ol religious 
instruction, that portion of the youth of the country which hungers alter know- 
ledge. And the results of mission schools, as regards the number oi baptisms, 
bear no sort of comparison with the means and strength employed; many mission 
schools are unable to record one case of baptism in an entire decade. Ann 
further, what could this elite of highly trained missionaries, who alone can be 
employed in educational mission work, in that case accomplish along the lines ot 
direct missionary work? Precisely the most gilted amongst them are confined 
to close and stuffy school -rooms, and both intellectually and spiritually aie 
becoming atrophied under the mechanical school grind, whilst away outside, 
far across the thickly populated tracts of land, millions are dying without having 
once heard the good tidings of great joy! 1 

Of course, a number of strong arguments were also urged on 
the other side. It was admitted that the number of conversions 
through English schools and colleges was extremely small. But 
it was asserted that this comparatively small number of converts 
was “the very crown and rejoicing of Indian missions, the most 
brilliant representatives and pillars of the Indian church, the 
leading spirits in the ever-increasing body ol Indian Christians 
. . . the officers of the main army which is composed of members 
belonging to the lower orders of the society. ' 2 It was also 
urged that missionaries held an important place in the world ot 
Indian education and that they ought not to lose it; that the 
teachings of Christ were spreading largely among the educated 
Indians although only a few of them became the direct adherents 
of the Christian religion; that it was a duty oi the missionaries to 
satisfy the growing Indian demand for knowledge; and that the 
mission schools were the only means by which the gospel could be 
preached to the upper and influential classes of society. 

The sum total of all these discussions was the conclusion that 
missionaries should rest content with the maintenance of a few 

1 Richter: op. cil pp. 313-la. 

2 Ibid., p. 315. 


efficient schools and colleges and should refrain, as far as possible, 
from any large scale expansion of their educational activities. 
This policy was adopted soon after 1882, and the missionaries 
have since directed their efforts to such fields as have not yet 
attracted Indian workers, viz., the improvement of Aboriginals, 
Hill Tribes and other backward communities. 

1 1 . Institutions Directly Conducted by the Education 
Department (1854-82). Similar in effect to this decision of the 
missionaries not to expand their educational activities on any 
large scale was the policy of Government to depend mainly on 
private enterprise to provide for the educational needs of the 
country — a policy that necessarily implied a refusal to multiplv 
the educational institutions which were under the direct control 
of the Education Departments. This policy, as pointed out in 
Chapter IV, was clearly enunciated in the Despatch of 1854, 
which, even at this early date, looked forward “to the time when 
any general system of education entirely provided by Government 
may be discontinued, with the gradual advance of the system 
of grant-in-aid, and when many of the existing Government 
Institutions, especially those of a higher order, may be safely 
closed, or transferred to the management of local bodies under 
the control of, and aided by, the State” (para. 64) . The principal 
objective of this policy which may be briefly described as the 
Doctrine of State-withdrawal was, as already stated, to patronize 
missionary enterprise— an idea whose wisdom came to be largely 
challenged, especially after the events of 1857. Between 1858 
and 1882, therefore, the officials of the Department did not 
observe these directions of the Despatch of 1854 and brought 
about a rapid multiplication of Government educational institu- 
tions. 1 This was due to (a) the fear of possible political repercus- 
sions of Government encouragement to missionary enterprise, 
(b) the absence of private Indian enterprise on a sufficiently 
large scale, and (c) the desire of officials of the Department, 
on grounds of efficiency, to conduct schools and colleges under 
their direct supervision. 

The missionaries, in particular, did not like this policy. 
They urged that the Doctrine of State-withdrawal was the only 
right policy for Government and that so long as Government was 

1 Government institutions numbered 1 j, 4G_t (witli 737,176 pupils) in 1881-82 as 
Against 1,406 (with 62,731 pupils 1 in 1855. 
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maintaining its own institutions, it could never adopt an impartial 
attitude of full encouragement to private institutions. They, 
therefore, started a crusade, both in India and England, demand- 
ing. on the basis of statements made in the Despatch of 1854, 
that the Government colleges and schools should either be closed 
or transferred to private enterprise. The Indian Education 
Commission, therefore, was called upon to decide whether (a) the 
Doctrine of State-withdrawal was educationally sound and 
[b) if so, the manner in which it could be properly implemented. 

The first of these issues proved to be extremely controversial 
and the evidence led before the Commission included a vigorous 
championship of the case for and against State-withdrawal. 
But on a very careful consideration of the problem, the Commis- 
sion recommended that the Doctrine of State-withdrawal enunciat- 
ed by the Despatch of 1854 was intrinsically sound and specially 
suited to the situation in India. Several weighty reasons 
prompted this decision. In the first place, Government had 
frankly told the Commission that the funds at its disposal were 
so limited that if satisfactory progress was to be made at all, 

' ‘every available private agency must be called into action to 
relieve and assist the public funds in connection with every branch 
of public Instruction”. A system of grant-in-aid became, there- 
fore, an absolute necessity, “if the educational means of the 
country were to be made co-extensive with educational wants”. 
Secondly, the paucity of funds made it necessary to make every 
pie go the longest way and it was urged that, if Government were 
to transfer its institutions (which were necessarily costlier) to 
private bodies, it would effect a considerable saving which might 
be advantageously used for aiding more educational institutions. 
For these and other reasons, the Commission recommended that 
Government should not only curtail the expansion of its institutions , 
hut should also withdraw from direct enterprise as soon as a suitable 
agency , public or private , became available to carry on the work . 
This fundamental recommendation raised two further issues: In 
whose favour should the ’withdrawal take place and what should 
be the conditions for such a withdrawal? As stated already, 
the Commission did not favour State-withdrawal in favour of 
missionaries. But it recommended {a) a complete withdrawal 
of the State in the sphere of primary education in favour of local 
boards and municipalities and (b) a gradual withdrawal in the 


sphere of secondary and collegiate education in favour of private 
Indian enterprise subject to the general safeguard that such a 
step does not endanger the future of the institution or lower the 
quality of instruction given therein or reduce the educational 
opportunities already provided in the area concerned. The first 
of these recommendations was accepted by Government in toto 
and almost all primary schools were transferred to the control 
of local bodies like municipalities and local boards. But it must 
be remembered that this decision does not really amount to a 
withdrawal in favour of a private agency as visualised by the 
Despatch of 1854. The local bodies are a part of Government 
and the transfer of primary schools to their control was really 
equivalent to an administrative decentralization and not to a 
transfer from a Government to a non-Government agency. The 
second recommendation, however, was not accepted and, even 
after 1882, the Department did not withdraw from direct educa- 
tional enterprise in secondary and collegiate education. This 
was due partly to the desire of the Department to conduct its own 
institutions and partly to the unnecessary fear that the efficiency 
of these institutions would suffer if they were transferred to 
private Indian enterprise. Between 1854 and 1902, therefore, 
it may be said that the Doctrine of State-withdrawal from direct 
educational enterprise remained, on paper, as the official policy 
of Government but w^as almost a dead letter in practice. The 
effects of this doctrine on Indian education in general will be 
discussed later in the closing paragraph of this chapter. Here 
it would be enough to state that it succeeded in checking 
effectively a rapid multiplication of educational institutions 
directly conducted by the Department. This result was, in a 
way, inevitable on account of the general financial stringency 
that prevailed in this period. All that the Doctrine of State- 
withdrawal did, therefore, was to cloak the inability of Govern- 
ment to expand its educational activities as a noble administra- 
tive policy wherein direct State enterprise was deliberately con- 
trolled in order that private enterprise might have “room to 
expand.” 

12. Private Indian Enterprise (1854-1902). It will have 
been seen from the foregoing discussion that, between 1854 and 
1902, both the missionaries and Government decided not to 
attempt a large scale expansion of their educational institutions. 

10 
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This restriction of missionary and governmental enterprise in 
education opened the whole field of educational activity to private 
Indian enterprise and made them almost solelv responsible for 
meeting the rapidly growing educational demands of the people. 
It is to the credit of Government that Indian enterprise was 
given full freedom to develop and liberal assistance during the 
period under review. It is also to the credit of educated Indians 
that they rose to the occasion, undertook the work of educating 
their brethren at considerable sacrifice and not only met all the 
growing educational demands of the people but also helped to 
spread the love of education still further by their life and teaching. 

in 1854, the modern educational institutions conducted bv 
Indians were so few that private enterprise reallv meant mis- 
sionary enterprise. But as early as 1882, the 'position was 
considerably changed and Indians occupied a fairly important 
position as the following statistics for 1881-82 will show: 


Institutions 

1 Conducted 
j by Indian 
Managers 

Conducted 
j by other 

! than 

! Indian 

j Managers 

Arts Colleges 

5 

1 >8 

Secondary Schools . . ^ j 

1,341 

1 

757 

Primary Schools . . _ 

54,662 

1,842 

Professional Colleges and Schools . . i 

10 

18 

Total . . j 

i 

56,018 

2,635 


N.B. Figures for British India and some Indian States (exclusive of Burma). 

I* be seen that, even in 1882, it was only in the field of 
higher education that the missionaries had a lead over Indian 
enterprise. During the next two decades, however, Indian 
private enterprise increased so rapidly that in 1901-02, the 
colleges under Indian management numbered 42 as against 37 
under missionary management, and the large bulk of the private 
secondary schools came to be controlled by Indians themselves 
The motives that led to this expansion of Indian private 
enterprise were mainly patriotic. By about 1880, there was a 
wave of social, religious, and political reforms in India— a 
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veritable beginning* of a renaissance in Indian national life. The 
leaders of this movement were inspired by a faith in the ideal oi 
building up a great nation in India and their ultimate objects 
vvere social and political. But they realised that a new nation 
after their heart’s desire could not be built up unless the educa- 
tion of the country’s youth came to be controlled and managed 
by Indians themselves. Hence it was that a movement for 
establishing schools and colleges started about this time in all 
provinces — a movement which finds a brilliant expression in such 
institutions as the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh 
and the Deccan Education Society of Poona. 

At first, the efforts of Indians were restricted to the collection 
of funds and even the colleges under Indian management generally 
had European principals. It was necessary to do so because, 
in those days, Indians were not considered fit to become principals 
of colleges or even headmasters of high schools. This prejudice, 
however unfair it may appear today, had some justification in 
those early years; firstly, Indians versed in European Know- 
ledge and Science — which was the object of the educational 
{ system — were not available. Secondly, the idea that English 
should be taught, or can only be taught properly, by one whose 
mother-tongue is English was firmly rooted at this time; and, 
as the teaching of English was the most important part of educa- 
tion, the employment of Europeans, even in schools and colleges 
under Indian management, became inevitable on grounds of 
efficiency. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Indian private enterprise 
could not have thrived much so long as it was compelled to depend 
upon European headmasters and principals who were not 
inspired by the same ideals as those of the Indians. Secondly, a 
rapid extension of education and the reduction of its cost to a 
figure which was w r ithin the means of the average Indian were 
also impossible so long as costly Europeans continued to be 
entertained. What the situation demanded was a sacrifice on 
the part of educated Indians of undoubted ability. To such men, 
a lucrative post under Government was available for the mere 
asking. But the interests of the nation’s education required 
them “to scorn delights and live laborious days”, to turn their 
back on Government service and voluntarily decide to live on a 
pittance in private institutions. It was a great demand and it 
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JS a golden event in the history of Indian education that educated 
Indians should have risen to the occasion and made the sacrifices 
demanded. When persons like R. P. Paranjpe-a senior 
wrangler of the Cambridge University— began to work as princi- 
pals of private colleges, the stamp of inferiority that was attached 
to Indian private enterprise vanished at once, the spread of 
education became rapid, and its cost was considerably reduced. 

Too much tribute cannot be paid to the workers in the cause of 
Indian education in the years between 1882 and 1902. It was these 
nameless sons of Mother India that satisfied as well as created the 
public demand for more education that grew' up at this time and 
thereby laid the foundation of the modern national life in India. 

13. Grant-in-aid. The policy of grant-in-aid to private enter- 
prise is an inevitable corollary of the Doctrine of State-withdrawal 
and it is, therefore, hardly a matter for surprise if a great 
emphasis on grant-in-aid was placed in all the important documents 
of this period. The Despatch of 1854, as shown already, was 
the first document to recommend the adoption of a regular scheme 
of grant-in-aid. This direction was soon carried out by the 
Education Departments which framed grant-in-aid codes and 
began to inspect and financially assist the private schools that 
came into existence to meet the evergrowing desire for education. 
It is unnecessary here to go into the details of the provincial 
systems of grant-in-aid as they were evolved between 1854 and 
1882. But the following summary of the criticism levelled 
against these systems by those wiio had an experience of their 
operation will show their principal achievements and failures: 

(a) Although private enterprise had increased very con- 
siderably between 1854 and 1882 and although a part of the 
credit for this increase was undoubtedly due to the policy of 
grant-in-aid adopted in 1854, it would nevertheless be true to 
say that even better results would have been obtained if the 
Departmental policies were free from certain defects. 

(^) Private enterprise did not always get the best scope or 
adequate financial assistance. 

(c) The amount of grant-in-aid was generally low' or 
inadequate. It was also alleged, by several witnesses, that 
greater partiality was shown towards the mission schools in 
distributing the grants; that grants were often not paid in time; 


that they were often suddenly curtailed or withdrawn; and that 
the failure to provide adequate funds in the budget resulted in 
a reduction of grants even for such reasons as increase in the 
number of private schools or in the expenditure of Government 
institutions. 

{d) It was argued that the rules of grant-in-aid were often 
cumbrous and elaborate; that they were not always given wide 
publicity; and that managers of private institutions w'ere not 
often consulted while revising or amending them. 

(e) Public examinations were often so used as to impose 
uniform curricula and text-books on all schools and therebv 
render the independent development of private schools impossible. 

(/) Private schools w r ere not sympathetically treated and 
were not accepted as equals of Government schools in matters 
of status and privileges; charges of hostility, competition or 
indifference were often levelled against Departmental officers 
in their dealings with the aided schools. It was also argued that 
the representatives of non-Departmental educational bodies 
were not generally consulted in drawing up educational policies; 
that they were often excluded from examinerships ; that scholar- 
ships were often confined to pupils of Government schools only; 
and that the axe of retrenchment fell first on aided schools. 

The Commission carefully considered all these charges and 
came to the conclusion that a zealous and all-out effort to en- 
courage private enterprise had not yet been made. It, therefore, 
made the following recommendations from this point of view: — 

(a) Institutions under private managers cannot be successful unless thev 
are frankly accepted as an essential part of the general scheme of education. With 
a view to securing the co-operation of Government and non-Govemment institu- 
tions, the managers of the latter be consulted on matters of general educational 
interest, and that their students be admitted on equal terms to competition for 
certificates, scholarships and other public distinctions. 1 

( b ) In the conduct of all departmental examinations, managers or teachers 
of non-Government schools should be associated as far as possible with the 
officers of the Department. 

(c) All scholarships and rewards that Government confers should be given 
to pupils from all schools and not restricted to those in Government institutions 
only, 

id) The proximity of a Government school should not be regarded as of 
( itself a sufficient reason for refusing aid to a non-Government school. 

1 Report, pp. 436-a 7. 
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(>} With the object of rendering assistance to schools in the form best suited 
to the circumstances of each province and thus to call forth the largest amount 
of local co-operation, the grant-in-aid rules should be revised by the Local Govern- 
ments in consultation with the managers of schools. The revised rules should 
define without ambiguity the amount and duration of the aid to which an 
institution may be entitled and the conditions of grams for buildings, apparatus^ 
and furniture. 

00 Every application for a grant-in-aid should receive an official reply 
and in case of refusal the reasons for such refusal should always be given. 

(^) Jt should be a general principle that the grant-in-aid should depend 
(t) on locality, i.e., larger proportionate grants be given to schools in backward 
districts; and {ii- on the class of institutions , i.e., greater proportionate aid be 
given to those in which a large amount of self-support cannot be expected, e.g., 
girls’ schools and schools for lower castes and backward communities. 

(h) Grants be paid without delay when they become due according to the 
rules, 

ii) The revised rules for grant-in-aid and any subsequent alterations made 
m them should be not merely published in the official gazettes, but translated 
into the Indian languages, and communicated to the press, to the managers of 
aidt d and private institutions and to all who are likely to help in any way in the 
spread of education. 

ij, f A periodically increasing provision should be made in the educational 
budget of each province for the expansion of aided institutions. 

(*) Variety in the course of instruction in aided schools should be encouraged 
by grants for special subjects. 53 

\L) Greater latitude should be given to the managers of aided schools in 
fixing the course of instruction and the medium through which it is conveyed. 

(m) Care should be taken lest public examinations become the means of 
practically imposing the same text-books or curriculum on all schools. 

\n) It should be distinctly laid down that Indians having the necessary 
qualifications should be employed as Inspectors of Schools more commonly than 
in the past. 

These comprehensive recommendations of the Commission 
were based on undisputed principles of a successful system of 
grant-in-aid such as the recognition of aided institutions as equal 
to Government institutions in matters of status and privileges, 
the provision of liberal financial assistance, abstinence from inter- 
ference with internal management, and appointment of officials 
who can command the confidence of the managers. They were 
accepted by Government and the development of private enter- 
prise, particularly in the field of collegiate and secondary educa- 
tion, was therefore, very rapid between 1882 and 1902. Owing 
to the contraction of missionary enterprise, however, it was the 
newly rising Indian private enterprise that got the full benefit 
of this liberal policy and was thereby greatly helped to come 
into its own. 


14. The Role of the State in Education ( 1854-1902), We are 

now in a position to discuss the role of the State in Indian educa- 
tion between 1854 and 1902. It will have been seen from the 
foregoing discussion that, during this period, 

(a) Government did not and could not identify itself with 
the people. It always held itself aloof and spoke 
of the Indian people making attempts to educate 
themselves, either through private effort or through 
the local bodies with whose administration they were 
more closely associated; 

(b) Government organised and maintained an Education 
Department primarily to supervise private enterprise 
and incidentally to maintain some institutions of its 
own; 

(c) Government maintained a few educational institu- 
tions under its direct control. Some of these were 
the historical legacies of the past, while others were 
meant to supplement private effort and provided 
costly courses, particularly in vocational education, 
which could not be provided by private enterprise. 

The principal activity of Government during this period, 
therefore, was to assist private enterprise financially and to 
supervise it. The first of these objectives was not always satis- 
factorily carried out and the amount of aid given to private 
schools was not generally adequate. In so far as the second 
objective is concerned, the Department followed a policy of 
laissez-faire. A school that did not ask for aid was not controlled 
at all. Even in the case of aided schools the control of the 
Department was far from rigorous and was mostly restricted to 
a general inspection, examination of pupils and an enquiry as 
to whether the grant-in-aid from Government was properly 
spent. This lenient attitude led, of course, to the existence of 
many an inefficient institution; at the same time, it did con- 
siderable good by helping private Indian enterprise to develop 
quickly in these early years. 

The State can play an infinite number of roles in education 
from complete indifference (as in England before 1833) to full 
responsibility (as in England today). In India, Government 
was evidently progressing, during this period, from the role of 
complete indifference which prevailed prior to 1813 to that of full 
assumption of responsibility. But the progress was slow and 
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halting because Government refused, as a matter of policy, to 
provide all the educational institutions needed by the people. 
It only undertook to guide and assist, to such extent as was 
possible, the educational institutions which the people them- 
selves would come forward to provide and even looked forward 
to a time when the private effort of the people themselves would 
provide all the educational institutions required by the country 
and when Government would not be required to maintain any 
institution of its own. This attitude was due mainly to the 
failure of Government to identify itself with the people and it is 
to this attitude that we can ultimately trace the main achieve- 
ments and failures of this period. Private enterprise is a suitable 
agency for the spread of secondary and collegiate education of 
a literary type because such education is not costly to impart 
and can be made to pay its way through fees and grants-in-aid. 
Very naturally, therefore, it was this type of education that 
flourished most in India between 1854 and 1902. On the other 
hand, the primary education of the masses and vocational and 
technical education are such costly affairs that no tangible pro- 
gress is possible unless Government takes a bold stand and 
accepts all the financial and administrative liabilities involved 
in the proposal. The Government of India was not prepared 
to do so and hence the cause of mass and vocational education 
languished considerably. 

In England, the State accepted responsibility for education 
in 1833. But as the people and the Government were one, the 
progress of education was very rapid. In 1870 compulsory 
education was introduced and by 1902, compulsory education 
between 7 and 13 years of age was being effectively enforced in 
all parts of the country. In India, the Company accepted the 
responsibility for educating the people in 1813 — twenty years 
prior to the similar event in England. But owing to the lack 
of identification between the Government and the people, the 
principle of compulsory primary education was not accepted at 
all and Government talked, not of an aggressive and bold educa- 
tional policy to educate the masses, but of emphasizing the growth 
of private enterprise, and looked forward to a day when it could 
eliminate even the few institutions that it directly conducted. 
It is mainly because of this policy that India remained so far 
behind England in 1902. 


Chapter Six 

THE VICTORIAN ERA — {Continued') 

(1854-1902) 

In this chapter, we shall review the remaining main events 
of the period between 1854 and 1902. 

2. Establishment of Universities. Soon after the receipt 
■of the Despatch of the Court of Directors dated 19th July, 1854, 
the Government of India took up the work of organizing univer- 
sities at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The preliminary spade 
work was considerably heavy and naturally took some time; 
but as early as 1857, the Government of India -passed Acts of 
Incorporation of all the three Universities. Except for a few 
changes of a local nature, the three Acts are identical and it is 
enough to study one of them in order to understand the constitu- 
tion of the Universities established thereby. 

The preamble of the Bombay University Act, for example, 
defined the object of the University to be the “ascertaining, by 
means of ex a mination, the persons who have acquired profi- 
ciency” in different branches of learning and “rewarding them 
by Academical Degrees, as evidence of their respective attain- 
ments.” The Act then nominated the first Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor and Fellows, who together constituted the Body 
corporate of the University of Bombay. The number of Fellows 
excluding the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor was to be not less 
than twenty-six; Fellows were of two classes: Ex-officio Fellows 
who included the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, the 
Bishop of Bombay, Members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
the Educational Inspector of the Presidency Division, and the 
Principals of all Government Colleges; the other Fellows were 
called Ordinary Fellows and were appointed by Government for 
life, vacancies in their ranks being only caused by death, resig- 
nation, departure from India without the intention of returning 
thereto, or by cancellation of appointment by Government. The 
Senate of the University consisted of the Chancellor (who was 
alwavs the Governor of Bombay), the Vice-Chancellor (whose 
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appointment was made by the Governor-in-Council for a period 
of two years at a time) and the Fellows both ex-officio and ordinary, 
it was empowered by the Act to carry on all the day-to-day 
administration of the university. The contents of the Acts 
for the Universities of Calcutta and Madras were exactly similar, 
except for changes m the numbers and names of the first Fellows. 

3. Criticism of the University Acts of 1857. There is little 
io comment on m these Acts; but it may be helpful for a proper 
understanding of the subject to call special attention to die 
following features of the scheme: 

{a) There was no upper limit to the number of the Fellows. 

e inevitable consequence was that the Senates grew unwieldy 
especially as the Fellows were to be appointed for life and not for 
a specific period. 

. } b) I,’ 1 t , h " " nivcrsitlcs k is customary to have a small executive 
body called the Syndicate and to entrust it with the details of the 
day-to-day administration. But it is significant that the Act 
makes no mention of the Syndicate and gives all powers to the 
^enate on \ n practice, however, Syndicates came to be esta- 
Wished in virtue of the regulations framed by the Senates and 
they were also entrusted with certain powers. The point to be 
noted is that the Syndicate received no statutory recognition, 
m the Acts of Incorporation. 

(c) The preamble limited the functions of the universities 
to the holding of examinations and the grandng of degrees only. 
Ihis was no doubt in keeping with the constitution of the London 
University as it was in 1857 but it did not carry out, in full the 
intentions of the Despatch of 1854 with regard to the functions 
of the proposed Universities. It is true that, according to the 
Despatch, Indian universities were “not so much to be in them- 
selves places of instruction” as agencies “to test the value of the 
education obtained elsewhere”, 1 but the Despatch had also 
pointed out that it would be “advisable to institute in connection 
with the Universities, professorships for the purpose of the 
delivery of lectures in various branches of learning for the acqui- 
sition of which, at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities do 
not now exist in other institutions in India,” 2 such as Law, Civil 

1 Wood's Education Despatch , para. 36. 

2 Ibid., paras. 30-32. 
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Engineering, the classical as well as modern languages of India, 
etc. One cannot help feeling here that the framers of the Indian 
Universities' Acts in 1857 took a very narrow view of the Despatch 
,of 1854. 

id) The type of the university organization that was created 
by the Acts of 1857 is known technically as the Affiliating Univer- 
sity . In this form of organization, the affiliated colleges are the 
real centres of learning and the university itself is not a unit of 
teaching but a mere unit of administration whose sole duty is to 
hold examinations and confer degrees. This form of a university 
had undoubtedly certain immediate advantages in the conditions 
of India as they were in 1857, but it was harmful to national 
interests in the long run. It is a matter for regret that the 
ultimate disadvantages of the system were ignored in view of its 
immediate advantages and that it was decided to follow the 
line of least resistance in preference to a programme of intelligent 
planning in national interest. The decision looks almost tragic if 
one remembers that the London University itself was remodelled in 
1858 and gave up the affiliating type as unsatisfactory ! Perhaps, 
it would have contributed more to the welfare of the nation 
had the University Acts been passed in 1859 instead of in 1857. 

4. Growth of Universities between 1857 and 1902, Let us 

now turn to the growth of universities between 1857 and 1902. 
The Acts of Incorporation of the universities recited by name 
the degrees which the university might confer. It was after- 
wards found desirable to add others to the list and hence in 1860 
the Indian Universities (Degrees) Act was passed empowering 
the universities to confer such diplomas or degrees or licences- 
as had been or might be approved by the bye-laws or regula- 
tions. In 1884, the Indian Universities (Honorary Degrees) Act 
was passed which empowered the three universities of Calcutta. 
Bombay and Madras to confer the Honorary Degree of LL.D. 

In 1882, the Punjab University was established by a special 
Act of Incorporation. The general framework of this Act was 
similar to the Acts of 1857; but the Punjab University differed 
from the older universities in several important matters. These 
have been mentioned in the following words in the Quinquennial 
* Review of the Progress of Education in India> 1897-1902:* — 

(1) It has a Faculty of Oriental Learning, and confers the degrees of 
Bachelor, Master, and Doctor of Oriental Learning on candidates who have gone 
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through a course of training analogous to that prescribed for the examinations 
lor the degrees in Arts, but through the medium not of English but of Urdu. 

(2) It confers oriental literary titles on successful candidates in examina- 
tions which it holds in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. 

(3) It conducts proficiency and high proficiency examinations in vernacular 
languages, 

(4) It grants native titles to students of Muhammadan and Hindu law 
and medicine. 

(5) It conducts various school examinations. 

e W maintains an Oriental College and a Law College, and it may maintain 
such other schools and colleges as the Senate may from time to time direct/ 

(7) The Senate advises on educational matters generally. 1 

In 1887, another special Act of Incorporation established 
the fifth Indian University at Allahabad. As R. Nathan 
observes : — 

, QQ / n Act was .P assed in the Council of the Governor-General in the year 

, incorporating the University of Allahabad. The Local Government 
carefully considered the exact form the University should take, and in especial 
whether in addition to prescribing courses and conducting examinations it should 
maintain a staff of professors and even of private teachers, after the pattern of 
r e *m niVerSltie ? of T ? erman y* While recognising the great value of a university 
°u the Lieutenant * Gover nor considered that, at all events at first, 

the University should confine its operations to the direction of the methods and 
amis of instruction; adapting them to the needs, circumstances, provisions and 
predilections of the country, which is gradually recovering its place in the in- 
tellectual progress of India. The Act imposes no limitations on the scope and 
activity of the University, but hitherto Allahabad has conformed to the practice 
of the three original Universities and confined itself to conferring degrees on 
candidates who pass its examinations after following a prescribed course of 
study in an institution affiliated to it. 2 

5. Collegiate Education (1854-1902). It will be seen from 
the foregoing account that, during the period under review, ali 
the five universities in India were merely affiliating and examining 
bodies. They did no direct teaching work but contented them- 
selves by testing the students educated in affiliated colleges. 
No adequate idea of university education between 1854 and 
1902, can, therefore, be had from the history of the uni- 
versities alone; it will have to be supplemented by an 
account of the development of collegiate education in the same 
period. 

6. Collegiate Education Prior to 1857. Although the uni- 
versities were established as late as in 1857, educational institu- 
tions which called themselves colleges were in existence for 

1 Vol. I, para. 153. 

2 Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India , 1897-1902, Vol. I. para. 154. 
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about seventy years previously. The earliest colleges of this 
period such as the Calcutta Madrassa or the Banaras Sanskrit 
College were established by Government and were generally 
modelled on the ancient educational institutions of the Muslims 
and Hindus. Colleges imparting instruction in Western know- 
ledge were first established by missionaries. Government soon 
followed their example and began to establish colleges of modern 
type, especially after the controversy between the Anglicists and 
the Classicists had come to an end. The only college organised by 
a Committee with whose management Indians were associated 
was, as we have already seen, the Hindu Vidyalaya of Calcutta. 
This was, however, merged later in the Presidency College estab- 
lished in 1854 by Lord Dalhousie, and hence in 1857, there was 
not a single college managed by Indians themselves. It must be 
pointed out, however, that Indians had given munificent donations 
for establishment of colleges — notably in connection with the 
Elphinstone Institution, Bombav, and the colleges at Agra and 
Delhi. 

It must be remembered that these early institutions for 
imparting higher education were quite different from the colleges 
of today. Many of the colleges grew out of schools teaching 
English and contained classes “in which the alphabet was taught 
under the same roof with classes reading Shakespeare, the 
Calculus, Smith's Wealth of Nations, and the Ramayana”. 1 
The word college seems then to have been used rather loosely to 
denote “an institution where a high type of instruction is given/’ 

7. Growth of Collegiate Education between 1857andl882. 

Colleges in the modern sense of the word may be said to have 
started to function after 1857 when the universities came to be 
established. Henceforward, they could only admit such students 
as had passed the entrance examination held by the universities 
to which they were affiliated and impart instruction according 
to such courses only as had been prescribed by the universities. 
In short, colleges now became an integral part of the universities 
themselves and provided instruction in higher branches of learn- 
ing on their behalf. 

The development of colleges was fairly rapid during the 
• twenty-five years between the establishment of the universities 


Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 18. 
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and the appointment of the Indian Education Commission, 
This was partly due to the rapid development of secondary educa - 
tion and partly to the liberal encouragement given by Govern- 
ment. At the first matriculation examinations of the universities, 
only 219 candidates were declared to have passed. 1 * But in 
1881-82, as many as 7,429 pupils appeared for the matriculation 
examination from British India only and 2,778 of these were 
declared to have passed. In those days a very large number 
of the candidates who passed the matriculation sought admission 
to universities, mainly owing to the material advantages that 
were then attainable by holders of university degrees. Conse- 
quently, the number of colleges as well as their attendance 
increased considerably between 1857 and 1882. The following 
table compares the colleges in 1857 with those in 1882 : — 


Provinces 


No. of 
Colleges in 
1857 

: No. of 

[ Colleges in 
1882 

Bengal 


15 

27 

Bombay 


3 

6 

North-Western Province . . 


5 

1 1 

Madras 


4 

25 

Punjab 



2 ■ 

Central Provinces 



i 


Total . . i 

27 

; 72 


An important feature of this period that deserves notice is 
the entry of Indian private enterprise into the field of the direct 
management of collegiate institutions. Even in 1881-82, Indians 
conducted five aided colleges — two in the North-Western Province, 
and three in Madras. The two. colleges in the North-Western 
Province were the Canning College, Lucknow, and theMahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. They later grew into univer- 
sities. The three colleges in Madras were the Pachaiyappa’s College 
and the Hindu Colleges at Vizianagram and Tinnevelly. The 
Pachaiyappa’s College arose out of a school established in 1842 
from the funds derived from a bequest for pious uses made by 
Pachaiyappa, a wealthy Hindu gentleman; the Vizianagram 
College was established as a school in 1857 by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram; and the Tinnevelly College was 

1 Calcutta University 1G2 (in 1857) ; Bombay University 2 1 (in 1859 ) ; and Madras 

University 36 (in 1857,. 


established in 1861. It should be remembered, however, that 
the principals of these colleges were generally Europeans and 
that Indians were then considered unfit to become the principals 
of first-class colleges. 

8 . Recommendations of the Indian Education Commis - 
sion. The report of the Indian Education Commission did little to 
improve university education. The Government Resolution 
appointing the Commission observed that it would "not be 
necessary for the Commission to enquire into the general working 
of the Indian universities, which are controlled by corporations 
comprising representatives of all classes interested in collegiate 
education 77 and that a fair estimate of the results of their opera- 
tion could always be formed independently of any special inquiry. 
The Commission was also precluded from studying professional 
colleges because that "would expand unduly' 7 the task before 
it. The Commission could not, therefore, study the problem of 
collegiate education in a comprehensive manner and hence its 
recommendations on this subject are not so important as those 
on secondary or primary education. 

9. Growth of Colleges between 1882 and 1902. Although 
the recommendations of the Commission regarding collegiate 
education itself were not of great importance, its recommenda- 
tions on other matters reacted indirectly on the development 
of collegiate education in two ways : — 

(i a ) Firsdy, the recommendations led to a great expansion 
of secondary education. But as there was no provision of varied 
courses at the upper secondary stage, most of the pupils in 
secondary schools prepared themselves for the matriculation 
examination. Moreover, a v ery large percentage of those who 
passed the matriculation joined the colleges partly owing to the 
fact that the more lucrative posts under Government were open 
only to holders of university degrees, and partly from a lack of 
alternative openings. Consequently, the number of students 
seeking admission to colleges increased substantially year after 
year. 

(b) Secondly, the recommendations of the Commission 
created a background in which Indian private enterprise could 
thrive. As we have seen, missionary institutions dominated the 
private effort in collegiate education in 1882. But the situation 
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began to alter aftei the report of the Commission. Missionary 
institutions madeonly a slight progress; and new institutions 

Evenln 1901 02 7i °T 7 fidd “ Iar § e numbers - 
f “ 190 1 1 ' 02 ' Arts coll eges ™ British India conducted bv 

Indians numbered 42 as against 37 conducted by Missions. 

It is hardly a matter for surprise, therefore, if this period 

witnessed a very rapid increase in the number of colleges of 

general education. In 1901-02, the total number of colleges 

and their students was as follows:— S 

No. of No. of 

Institutions Students 


HO 17,048 

5 503 


^0 2,767 

4 1,466 

4 865 

5 190 

’ * 3 70 

* otal 191 23,009 

It will be seen from the above statistics that the largest 
expansion had taken place in Arts colleges. These were mostly 
of the type of the Hindu Vidyalaya of Hare, colleges which 
mainly taught a literary course and imparted a more or less sound 
knowledge m subjects like English literature or history, but which 
provided very few facilities for the study of scientific subjects 
The professional colleges, it will be seen, were a small minority . 

he most popular professional course appears to be that of Laic 
which had as many as 2,767 students. Next in order come the 
Medical colleges with 1,466 students followed by Engineering 

Drachma if ? 865 StudentS ' Thcsc three professions account 
practically for ninety per cent of students who were receiving 

professional education. On the whole, therefore, it will be 
evident that the collegiate education of 1901-02 was predomi- 

t^hla f rar ; " duCad ° n and tIlat ’ e 'en a "iong the professions, 
the black-coated professions of the lawyer and the doctor were 

backward^ro' t "“‘cu India was > at rhis time, an economically 
backward country. She needed an extensive development of 

er industries and, to that end, a large scale expansion of industrial 


Arts Colleges : 
English . . 
Oriental . , 

Professional Colleges 
Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Teaching 

Agriculture 
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and technical education. But the above statistics show that 
the higher education in India had developed, between 1854 and 
1902, not according to the requirements of the nation, but accord- 
ing to the needs of Government and the tastes of the upper classes. 

10. Defects of Collegiate Education (1854-1902). The 

system of collegiate education in India developed some major 
defects between 1854 and 1902, and by the end of the century 
these had already begun to cause great concern to Government 
and the leaders of public opinion. Regarding some of these 
defects, there was hardly any controversy. For example, 
reference has been made above to the lop-sided development 
of liberal education and to the neglect of professional education 
in general and of industrial and technical education in particular. 
To & these may be added the uneven spread of higher education 
among different communities of the Hindu society or among the 
followers of different religions. The complete absence of women 
students from the Muslim community and the extremely small 
number of Hindu girls studying in colleges was another serious 
defect. These were defects regarding which all sides were agreed 
and no controversy existed, either about the nature of the 
evil or the means to remove it. 

But there were some other defects in respect of which opinion 
was keenly divided. Conflicts particularly arose between the 
official and the non-official points of view and became wider and 
deeper as a nationalist public opinion began to be formed in India, 
especially after the establishment of the Indian National Congress 
in 1885. Among these controversies, special mention must be 
made of (a) the violent and protracted disputes regarding the 
study of the modern Indian languages at the university stage, 
(b) the experiments to impart higher professional education 
through the modern Indian languages, and ( c ) the reactions to 
the rapid expansion of collegiate education, especially under 
private Indian management, that had taken place since 1854 
and particularly after 1882. 

(a) Neglect of the Modern Indian Languages at the Uni- 
versity Stage: A serious defect of university education of this 
period which led to a heated controversy was the neglect of 
modern Indian languages. It will be recalled that the Despatch of 
1854 suggested that, “it would greatly encourage the cultivation 
of the vernacular language of India, that professorship should 
1 1 
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be founded for those languages” in the universities which were 
then proposed to be established. The natural expectation, there- 
tore, was that the universities would establish professorships of 
modern Indian languages and bring about their development 
in such a way that they could be adopted as media of instruction 
at all stages at a very early date. But unfortunately, these 
hopes were never realised. As stated already, the new uni- 
versities were purely examining bodies and had no powers to 
appoint professors to do teaching work on their behalf But 
it was still possible for them to institute examinations in modern 
n lan languages so that they might be taught in affiliated 
colleges at least. This step was taken in the beginning, but very 
soon the wind began to blow in the contrary direction and, except 
m Madras, the modern Indian languages came to be either totally 
excluded from the university courses or were allowed to occupy 
only a very subordinate place in them. This becomes clear from 
the Report of the Indian Universities Commission, 1902. From 
the analysis of the university courses given by the. Commission 
on pp. 21-24 of its report, it is seen that: — 

(t) At the Entrance Examination, one of the four compulsory 
subjects was Second Language which was defined as ‘(a) an 
Oriental or European classical language, or (b) an Indian or 
Continental European vernacular language.’ In Allahabad 
and Punjab universities, the option of a vernacular language 
was not given and in the Punjab, a candidate could take a fifth 
optional subject which might be a vernacular language, elementary 
science, or a second classical language. 

(«) At the Intermediate Examination, a second language 
defined as “an Eastern or Western classical or modern European 
language” was compulsory. Madras University alone added 
the option of a modern Indian language. 

(m) At the B. A. Examination, again Madras was the only 
university where the modern Indian languages were included 
as an option to a classical language. 

It would therefore, be clear that, except in Madras, the 
s udy of modern Indian languages was neglected in the ordinary 
C ° Ur f S , °[ the diversity. This was one of the important reasons 
which led to the slow development of Indian languages and to 
the creation of a cultural gulf between the intelligentsia educated 
in the universities and the masses. 
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(b) Medium of Instruction in Junior Courses of University 
Level: The problem of the medium of instruction at the collegiate 
stage did not arise at all during the period, when the officers of 
the department who also dominated the universities were of the 
opinion that the modern Indian languages did not even deserve 
to be studied as a subject during the university course. It goes 
without saying that there was no room for a proposal to adopt 
the modern Indian languages as media of instruction at the 
collegiate stage. One development of this period, however, 
deserves special notice. As already stated in Chapter III, there 
were medical schools in Bombay and Bengal where instruction 
was given through the modern Indian languages. These courses 
were of an inferior standard as compared to the degree courses 
conducted in English in the medical colleges and were meant to 
recruit officers to the subordinate ranks of the medical depart- 
ment. They, however, served the very useful purpose of having 
been the cause of producing good medical books in modern Indian 
languages. In the Grant Medical College in Bombay, for example, 
well-known doctors wrote books in Marathi on all medical sub- 
jects and the standard of instruction imparted in the subordinate 
Medical class where instruction was given through Marathi (and 
later on in Gujerati) was very high. In order to popularize the 
course, Shri Jagannath Shankershet and others instituted a number 
of scholarships and prizes for those who would go in for it. But 
owing to the general neglect of modern Indian languages which 
was so conspicuous a feature of this period, these attempts to give 
a medical education of a high standard through Marathi or 
Gujerati generally came to be condemned by the officers of the 
Department, and the Medical courses teaching through the 
mother-tongue were discontinued by about 1880. A great 
experiment of still greater potential significance was thus allowed 
to go to waste. If these early experiments had been carefully 
developed, the problem of medium of instruction at university 
stage would have been satisfactorily solved long ago in India. 

(c) Rapid Expansion of Collegiate Education , especially under 
Private Indian Enterprise (1882-1902) : Another defect in the deve- 
lopment of collegiate education in this period was that the quality 
of education had been lowered in the course of the rapid expansion 

1 that had taken place between 1882 and 1902. But this develop- 
ment was not viewed from the same angle by different educa- 
tionists. Some educationists considered that this expansion was 
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an evil because they believed that it was being secured at 
t e cost of efficiency which, to them, was more important than 
mere numbers. This class of thinkers consisted mostly of Govern- 
ment officials and missionaries whose view can best be stated in 
the following words of the Calcutta University Commission:— 

f r!^ C<Xl ’ *r^ lr ° f the Indlan Education Commission) main policy, that 

of reducing Government expenditure in this sphere, and encouraging local and 
private effort, was essentially irreconcilable with any large scheme lor deepening 
and strengthening the intellectual vitality of the colleges. Extensive not 
intensive growth was the necessary result of the policy which they recommended - 

durinT th° f f h » ne - W CollegeS Whlch were stimulated into existence by their policy 
curing the following twenty years were necessarily weak, understaffed and 

orovidW th aff0rd 7 thC indh l idual attention to the needs of the student, or of 
providing the varied courses of study, practical as well as literary, which were 
necessary for the healthy development of Bengal. The main feature of the 
deoended earS -^ following 1882 was to be the rapid creation of colleges which 

tha P n afpla^LTni' " UP ° n 31111 ^ “ StitUtio " S ’ rathe ‘ 

On the other hand, there was a group of educationists, 
consisting mostly of Indians, who thought that expansion was 
far more important than efficiency in the early stages of a 

n L atI c S ! ruggIe for advance - This view may best be stated in 
the following words of G. K. Gokhale : — 

• ^eminent imagine that unless the education imparted by college* 

is the highest which is at the present day possible, it is likely to prove useless and 

^le P t e T^ ; h ^ SeC ° nd ! y ’ let n0t the achiev ements of our graduates in the 
tellectual field be accepted as the sole, or even the most important, test to 

of rl^n 6 hC ' g U lty u education. I think, my Lord— and this is a matter 
w . d p conviction with me— that, m the present circumstances of India, all 
Western education is valuable and useful. If it is the highest that under the 
circumstances is possible, so much the better. But even if it is not the highest 
it must not on that account be rejected. I believe that the life of a people— 
whe her in the political or social or industrial or intellectual field— is an organic 
whole and no striking progress in any particular field is to be looked for, unless 
there be room for the free movement of the energies of the people in all fields 
I noT Y so SfeateSt W ° rk of education in the present state of India 

from the T C m he en f CO rn agement oflearnin S “ the liberation of the Indian mind 
_ T K ‘ h ® * ra d °m of old-world ideas, and the assimilation of all that is highest 
? “. dle lde and bought and character of the West. For this purnose 

not only the highest but all Western education is useful. 2 P P 

By 1901-02, therefore, university and collegiate education 
m India presented a motley picture. On the one hand, there 
had been considerable expansion of collegiate education and it 
was creating a veritable renaissance in all walks of Indian life. 
On the other hand, the efficiency of the new colleges was not 


Report, Vol. I, pp. 59-60. 
Speeches, pp. 234-35. 
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very high and serious defects like utter neglect of modern Indian 
languages, lopsided expansion of liberal education, etc., had also 
been developed. As we shall see in Chapter VII, this unhappy 
position led to serious controversies between officials and non- 
officials when Lord Curzon started his drive to reform education, 
especially because the two sides could not agree, either regarding 
the nature of the evils or regarding the means to overcome them. 

11. Expansion of Secondary Education (1854-1902). The 

history of secondary education between 1854 and 1902 is similar to 
that of collegiate education and shows the same motley picture of 
expansion on the one hand and the development of serious defects 
on the other. 

(a) Expansion of Secondary Education (1854-82): Soon after 

the receipt of the Despatch of 1854, an era of rapid multiplica- 
tion of secondary schools set in. The lead in this movement 
was naturally taken by the newly created Departments of Public 
Instruction whose task was greatly facilitated by the growing 
demand for English education and the larger grants placed at 
their disposal by the Government of India. Between 1854 and 
4870, therefore, there was a large increase in the number of second- 
ary schools directly conducted by Government. In the latter 
year, there was a slight change in Government policy. Successive 
reviews of the progress of education in India which were under- 
taken by Government in the period 1865-70, emphasized the need of 
extending elementary education among the masses, with the result 
that the force of Government effort for the spread of secondary edu- 
cation slackened to some extent. But in spite of this slackening, 
the number of Government secondary schools in 1882 was 1,363 
(with 44,605 pupils) 1 as against 169 (with 18,335 pupils) in 1855. 

There is, however, no need to regret this slackening of 
effort on the part of Government. The Despatch of 1854, it 
will be recalled, laid great stress on the system of grant-in-aid. 
Every Provincial Government, therefore, framed rules of grant- 
in-aid and made considerable budget provision for assisting private 
enterprise. Consequently, private secondary schools were opened 
and began to multiply at a very rapid rate and, within a few 
years, more than made up for the slackening in Government 
effort. 

* 


1 Indian Education Commission , General Table la. 
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One feature of this period deserves special notice. In the 
early years following Wood’s Despatch, private enterprise in 
secondary education was mostly confined to the Missionaries. 
But within a few years, Indians themselves entered the field 
in such large numbers that by 1882, the schools under Indian 
management constituted the bulk of private enterprise. 1 In 
Madras, Indian enterprise had just got the better of missionary 
activities which, in that Province, had spread far more widely 
than in any other. It was well under way in Bombay and was 
just beginning to develop in the other Provinces. But it is to be 
noted that, even at this early date, the English schools conducted 
by Indians were nearly twice as many as those conducted 
by all other non-government agencies put together. 

{b) The Recommendations of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion Regarding Expansion of Secondary Education: When 

the Indian Education Commission was appointed in 1882, 
it had to make recommendations on two important matters 
connected with the expansion of secondary education. Firstly , 
it had to suggest ways and means for securing a still more 
rapid expansion of secondary education. The rate of increase 
of secondary schools and pupils had, no doubt, been rapid in 
the period between 1854 and 1882. But the taste for English 
education had so materially increased during the same period 
that a faster expansion of secondary education was generally 
felt to be necessary. Secondly, the Commission had to recommend 
the best agency for expansion of secondary education. At this 
period, educational opinion was strongly divided on this 
subject. One view held that Government ought to multiply 
the number of secondary schools directly under its control because 
these schools were far more efficient than private ones. On the 
other hand, there was a large section of opinion which recom- 
mended on various grounds that private enterprise — particularly 
Indian private enterprise— should be encouraged as an effective 
means of expanding secondary education. In the first place, 
the schools conducted by private enterprise charged lower fees 
and were consequently more able to spread education among 
the poorer sections of the community. Secondly, the grant-in- 
aid given to these institutions was far less than the expenditure 

/ ■l S 0 C o h <°°o^ Under , India , n raa nagers were 1,341 (with 336,837 pupils) as against 757 
(with 286,877 pupils) under other managers. against /o/ 
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required for maintenance of a secondary school directly under 
the control of Government. It was, therefore, argued that a 
private institution was to be preferred to a Government 
institution as a means of spreading secondary education 
* among the people in a short period and at a comparatively low 
cost . 

The Commission held the view that Government ought to 
withdraw from the field of direct management of secondary 
schools and encourage private enterprise as largely as possible. 
It was of opinion that the relation of the State to primary was 
different from that to secondary education. It was a duty of 
the State to provide primary education, recourse being had to 
statutory compulsion if the people showed unwillingness to be 
educated. Consequently, it was the duty of the State to provide 
primary schools, not only in places where the people asked for 
them, but in all places where they were necessary. Secondary 
education, on the other hand, did not have such a paramount 
claim upon the State. Government was not under an obligation 
to provide it directly although it was bound to encourage all such 
^efforts as the people would make to educate themselves. The 
Commission , therefore , recommended that secondary education 
should , as far as possible , be provided on the grant-in-aid basis and 
Government should withdraw as early as possible , from the direct 
management of secondary schools . 

This fundamental recommendation— entirely in keeping 
with the Despatch of 1854— raised the following issues:— 

(a) What was to be the future of secondary schools al- 

ready conducted by Government? 

( b ) What was to be done in places where the people were 

not sufficiently advanced or wealthy to maintain 
secondary schools on the grant-in-aid basis? 

With regard to the first question, the Commission recom- 
mended that the goal of Government effort should be to transfer 
gradually all Government secondary schools to a suitable non- 
Government agency, provided that adequate guarantees of 
permanence and efficiency were forthcoming. With regard to 
the second question, the Commission held that the above re- 
commendation did not prohibit the “establishment by Govern- 
ment, in exceptional cases, of secondary schools in places where 
they may be required in the interests of the people, and where the 
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people themselves may not be advanced or wealthy enough to 
establish such schools for themselves with a grant-in-aid”. But 
the Commission emphasized that the duty of Government was 
restricted only to the establishment of one efficient high school, 
Government or aided, in each district and that Government 
should thereafter leave the further expansion of secondary 
education in that district to the private effort of the people 
themselves. 

{c) Expansion of Secondary Education between 1882 and 1902: 
The action taken on the above recommendations of the 
Commission may be briefly described. To begin with, the Pro- 
vincial Governments in India accepted the recommendations of 
the Commission regarding expansion and encouragement of 
private enterprise . Consequently, the twenty years following the 
report of the Commission saw a very rapid expansion of 
secondary education, especially through private schools. The 
following statistics will be found interesting from this point of 
view : — 



1881-82. 

1901-02. 

1 . No. of Secondary Schools 

2. No. of Pupils in Secondary Schools 

3,916 

214,077 

5,124 

590,129 


Vide Report of the Indian Education Commission , p. 193. 


It has to be remembered that these statistics of secondary 
education have certain defects. For instance, the term secondary 
education is not interpreted in the same sense in all provinces. 
In Bombay and Madras, the pupils in upper primary classes are 
shown under “primary education” while those in Northern 
India are shown under “secondary education”. Secondly, 
these figures also include, in some cases, the pupils in primary 
departments of high schools. These defects cannot be remedied 
now. But for purposes of comparison, they can be ignored and 
the above statistics taken as showing, in a general way, the 
progress of secondary education between 1882 and 1902. It will 
be seen from the above statistics, therefore, that the expansion 
of secondary education was very rapid, and that the number of 
pupils under instruction was more than doubled in the twenty- 
years between 1882 and 1902. 


12. Defects of Secondary Education (1854-1902). This ex- 
pansion of secondary education was not an unmixed blessing. Very 
early in this period, the system of secondary education developed 
serious defects among which may be mentioned (a) the neglect 
of the mother-tongue as a medium of instruction, (b) lack of 
trained teachers, and (c) absence of vocational courses at 
the secondary stage. Throughout this period, these defects 
persisted in spite of the several attempts made to remove them. 
We shall now deal with the history of this aspect of the 
problem. 

(a) Neglect of the Mother-Tongue as a Medium of Instruction: 
The Despatch of 1854 had visualised secondary schools teaching 
through the mother-tongue, in addition to those that taught 
through the medium of English. Had these sentiments been 
steadily kept in view by later administrators, there would have 
grown up a system of high schools teaching through the 
modern Indian languages and, in course of time, even univer- 
sities teaching through them could have come into existence. 
But unfortunately, the policy of the Education Department at 
'this time was apparently not favourable to the cultivation of the 
modern languages of India; and instead of trying to .eliminate 
the difference that existed between Anglo-Vernacular and 
Vernacular schools as the Despatch expected them to do, the 
Departments introduced reforms that tended to widen this 
difference. A review of the courses of secondary and primary 
education (as they existed in 1882) clearly shows that — 

(i) the study of English as a language was begun (except 
in Bombay) when the pupil was not properly grounded in his own 
mother-tongue. 

( H ) English was taught as a subject (except in most high 
schools of Bengal) before it was used as a medium of instruction . 
But the period of its study as a subject was too short to give the 
pupil a mastery over the language which is essential for its success- 
ful use as a medium of instruction. In fact, the Indian Education 
Commission pointed out that English was used as a medium of 
instruction, not because the pupil had mastered it as a subject, 
but because the school managers were eager to give the pupil 
( the largest possible opportunities of reading, speaking, and writing 
English so that he might obtain a command over the language 
itself. 
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( Hi ) In the high school stage, English was invariably used 
as a medium of instruction. 

(iv) Except in the Punjab, the highest education that could 
be obtained through the mother-tongue was limited to the middle 
stage, and the idea of high schools teaching through the mother- 
tongue seemed to have been given up. Even in the Punjab, 
there was only one high school teaching through the mother- 
tongue (at Jalandar) and three other high schools had primary 
sections. But the fact that there were only four high schools 
imparting instruction through the mother- tongue as against 181 
teaching through English shows how the system had drifted far 
from the ideals of Wood’s Despatch. 

In short, the conclusion becomes inevitable that the more 
important object of the secondary course of 1882 was to spread 
a knowledge of English and not to spread European knowledge 
of a less high order through English as well as through the 
mother- tongue as laid down in the Despatch of 1854. 

This question came before the Indian Education Commission 
for consideration. Unfortunately, the recommendations of the 
Commission regarding the problem of medium of instruction 
were extremely disappointing. It said nothing regarding the 
use of the mother-tongue as the medium at the high school stage, 
and evidently favoured the use of English. The only problem 
that it considered was that of the medium of instruction at the 
middle school stage, and even here, it came to no definite conclusion. 
We may well quote the words of the Commission itself: — ■ 

We do not put forward any definite recommendation on this subject 
but at the same time we commend its consideration, in the light of the 
observations above made, both to Local Governments and Departments, 
and in an equal degree to the managers of aided and unaided secondary schools. 
It is a question in the decision of which much must depend on local circumstances 
and hence the freest scope in dealing with it should be left to the managers of 
schools, whatsoever be the view which the Department in any Province may be 
disposed to adopt. 1 

Mainly owing to these halting recommendations, there was 
hardly any achievement, between 1882 and 1902, on the issue 
of adopting the modern Indian languages as media of instruction 
at the secondary stage. The idea of developing high schools 
teaching through the medium of the mother-tongue was definitely 
abandoned and by 1902, the highest education which a child 
could obtain through its mother-tongue was limited to the middle- 

y Report t pp. 210-11. 


school stage only in all the Provinces of British India. The 
Indian Education Commission did not make any definite recom- 
mendation which would have decreased the dominance of English 
or helped the modern Indian languages to come into their own. 
Consequently, the dominance of English in the secondary course 
continued to grow; and by 1902, the teaching of English came 
to be regarded as the prime object of the secondary course. The 
study of the Indian languages were consequently neglected ; the 
study of English was very frequently begun even before the pupil 
had obtained a good knowledge of his mother- tongue ; and 
English was used as a medium of instruction so early in the 
secondary course that most of the time of the pupils had to be 
devoted to overcoming the difficulties created by the medium of 
instruction and examination rather than in mastering the liberal 
subjects in the curriculum. 

(b) Training of Secondary Teachers : Although the Educa- 
tional Despatch of 1854 emphasized the importance of training 
teachers, no satisfactory measures were taken to train secondary 
teachers in the thirty years following the Despatch. Prior to 
^the report of the Indian Education Commission, there were, in 
the whole of India, only two training institutions for secondary 
(English) school teachers — one at Madras (established in 1856) 
and the other at Lahore (established in 1880). The training 
school at Madras consisted, in 1882, of 8 graduates, 3 who had 
passed the first year examination in Arts, and 18 matriculates. 
The College at Lahore admitted 30 students of any qualification 
higher than that of a first year examination in Arts. There was 
no practising school and in spite of the difference in attainments 
of the students, they were all treated as one class and put through 
the same course. It is, therefore, easy to see that only a very 
small number of teachers in secondary schools could have been 
trained even in the restricted sense that the above picture 
of the then training institutions suggests. 

Even in 1882, it was a matter for controversy whether 
secondary teachers do or do not need training. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that the recommendations of the Indian Education 
Commission on this subject were too tame to be really progressive. 
It recommended — 

1 (a) that an examination in the principles and practice of 

teaching be instituted, success in which should thereafter be a 
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condition of permanent employment as a teacher in any secondary 
school, Government or aided; 

(b) that graduates wishing to attend a course of instruction 
in a normal school in the principles and practice of teaching be 
required to undergo a shorter course of training than others. 

As may be easily imagined, progress in training secondary 
teachers was very slow in the twenty years following the report 
of the Indian Education Commission. In 1901-02, there were 
six training colleges (as against two in 1882) at Saidapet, 
Rajamahendry, Kurseong, Allahabad, Lahore and Jubbulpore. 
Every province in India had organised a certificate examination 
for teachers while the Madras University had instituted the L.T. 
degree. Besides the six colleges mentioned above, there were 
a number of schools for the training of secondary teachers. By 
1902, Bombay was the only major province that had not organised 
a training institution for secondary teachers. 

(c) Absence of Vocational Courses: The Despatch of 1854 
explicitly stated that the instruction in secondary schools should 
be “practically useful to the people of India in their different 
spheres of life”, and desired that the new schools which it pro- 
posed to establish should “provide more opportunities than now 
exist for the acquisition of such an improved education as will 
make those who possess it more useful members of society in 
every condition of life.” This clearly shows that the Despatch 
contemplated the provision of vocational or pre-vocational 
instruction at the secondary stage. 

But this salutary advice was neglected by later admini- 
strators. Even as late as 1882, the Indian Education Commis- 
sion found that it was only in the Province of Bombay that some 
provision was made for vocational education by the grant of a 
few scholarships of Rs. 4 per month to children of agriculturists 
in order to encourage them to attend model farms connected with 
high schools, for instruction in practical agriculture. Barring 
this solitary exception, the high schools throughout India had 
been regarded “not only or chiefly as schools for secondary 
instruction, intended for pupils whose instruction will terminate 
at that stage, but in a much greater degree — it may almost be 
said exclusively — as preparatory schools for those who are to 
become students of the university”. 1 

3 Report of the Indian Education Commission , p. 2 19. 
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This unhappy result was due to three causes. In the first 
place, most of the pupils of the secondary schools of those days 
belonged to the educationally advanced classes of society whose 
main object was to obtain employment under Government 
because it secured, at one stroke, a black-coated profession, a 
status in society, and economic improvement. They flocked to 
the secondary schools, not w 7 ith a view to being trained for the 
various stations in life — but with the definite objective of passing 
the Matriculation which, in those days, opened the door to 
service under Government. To the more ambitious of these, the 
passing of the Matriculation meant an entrance to the University 
from where they could get into higher and more lucrative posts 
under Government. Hence these classes of society came to attach 
an exaggerated importance to the Matriculation examination 
and to a proficiency in English. This demand for the Matricula- 
tion certificate w as bound to be reflected in the work of secondary 
schools — all the more so because the bulk of secondary schools 
came, in the course of time, to be managed by the educationally 
advanced classes themselves. Secondly , Government itself had 
mot taken any steps to provide vocational education in secondary 
schools. In those days, the schools conducted by Government were 
considered to be model institutions and usually set the standard 
for private entrepreneurs to follow; and as Government schools 
made no provision for vocational courses, it was hardly to be 
wondered if private schools did not do so. Thirdly , most of the 
newer schools that came into existence did not have adequate 
financial resources at the start, and hence they usually confined 
their work to the course of liberal education leading to the 
Matriculation because it required the least equipment and ex- 
penditure. One need not, therefore, be surprised if the average 
secondary school of 1882 meant merely a place for preparing 
candidates for the Matriculation examination. 

The Indian Education Commission, therefore, gave consider- - 
able attention to the provision of vocational courses at the upper 
secondary stage with a view to preparing pupils for various 
walks of life. It recommended a bifurcation of the secondary 
course and said : — 

' We, therefore, recommend that in the upper classes of high., schools there 
be two divisions; one leading to the Entrance examination of the Universities, 
the other of a more practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial 
or non-literary pursuits, (p. 221.) 
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This recommendation was accepted and alternative examina- 
tions came to organise in every province. But the experience 
was not encouraging. Taking India as a whole, we find that in 
1901-02, no less than 23,000 candidates appeared for the Matricu- 
lation examination ; but the total number of candidates appearing 
for all the other alternative examinations was only about 2,000 of 
which about 1,200 belonged to Bombay Province (where many 
candidates took both the examinations). It is quite evident, 
therefore, that the alternative courses did not become popular and 
that the Matriculation examination dominated the field of 
secondary education almost as exclusively in 1902 as it did in 1882. 

In 1902, therefore, the system of secondary education in 
India presented a strange mixture of good and evil. On the one 
hand, there had been considerable expansion — particularly of 
Indian enterprise. On the other hand, there was a good deal 
of inefficiency and there were serious defects such as the lack of 
vocational education and the use of English as a medium of 
instruction. The similarity between this picture and that of 
collegiate education in 1901-02 is too close to need comments 
and led to precisely similar controversies in the early years of 
the twentieth century. The history of these later developments, 
however, will be dealt with in Chapter VII. 

13. Effects of the New Education (1854-1902)* We have 
-so far briefly traced the history of the development of university 
and secondary education in India between 1854 and 1902. The 
most distinctive achievement of the British educationists in India 
was the creation of this new system of education whose object 
was to spread Western literature and science and which adopted 
English as a medium of instruction at all stages except the lower 
secondary, where it was taught as a subject. It was through the 
portals of this educational system that the Indian mind made 
its first acquaintance with the West and it is this educational 
' system that is mainly, if not exclusively, responsible for the 
modern renaissance in all walks of Indian life. 

One of the most important results of the new education was 
the birth of a new literature and press in the modern Indian lan- 
guages. As stated already, the pioneer work in this direction 
was done by the missionaries. It was they who started the first 
printing press in India and established the first newspaper. 
They studied the modern Indian languages, compiled dictionaries. 


wrote their grammars, and translated the Bible into them. But 
they never intended to build up a literature in modern Indian 
languages. Their two main objects were {a) to create aids for 
♦ the study of these languages by European missionaries, and (b) 
to translate the Bible and allied literature into them. As soon 
as both these objectives were realised, they had no further in- 
centive to attempt the creation of a new literature for the people. 
The officials of the Company and, later on, the Education De- 
partments took up this work and although they came into the 
field after the missionaries, they did a far greater and more valu- 
able service to the cause. It was under this official patronage 
that the first attempts to write and publish books of a secular 
character in modern Indian languages were made. In keeping 
with the aims of the new educational system, the earliest books 
published were translations of well-known English books or 
treatises on subjects like history, algebra, geometry, etc., that 
were being taught in the new system of schools. Prior to 1854, 
it was the Committees, Boards, or Councils which were in charge 
of education or the special School Book societies organised 
for the purpose that prepared and published new books in modern 
Indian languages and received aid from the Company to do so. 
After 1855, the work was continued, on a larger scale than before, 
by Government Book-depots that came to be organised under 
the Education Departments. A little later, private Indian 
enterprise came into the field. Some of the men educated in the 
new system of education felt that books of the type that are found 
in the English language ought also to be available in modern 
Indian languages. They, therefore, formed societies for creating 
such literature in the modern Indian languages or wrote and 
published books in their individual capacity. They also con- 
ducted newspapers with the main object of spreading Western 
knowledge and bringing about social reforms. As this non- 
official agency began to develop, the work of Government Book- 
depots came to be gradually restricted to the preparation and 
publication of text-books for schools, and the task of producing 
a new genuine literature in modern Indian languages and of 
building up an Indian press was almost exclusively taken up by 
enthusiastic and nationally minded individuals educated in the 
new system of secondary schools and colleges. They did their 
task admirably well, especially in view of the almost complete 
neglect of the study of these languages in the new educational 
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institutions and by 1902, all the important modern languages 
of India had evolved a fair amount of new literature and the 
Indian press had developed to a fairly high degree of 
efficiency. 

In social and religious matters also, the new education was 
creating valuable changes. The early hopes that Indians 
educated in Western knowledge would espouse Christianity in 
large numbers were soon proved to be wrong; but the new 
education did lead to the creation of a movement whose object 
was to reform Indian society. This was particularly noticeable 
within the Hindu fold because it was the Hindu society that 
needed most reform and it was the Hindus that came most largely 
under the influence of the new education. Within the Hindu 
community, therefore, we find movements for the liquidation 
of the caste-system; for the acceptance of widow-remarriage 
and divorce among the higher castes; for raising the ages of 
marriage and consent; for the removal of dietary restrictions 
based on caste; for the abolition of untouchability; and for the 
amelioration of the economic condition of the Harijans. More- 
over, there also arose strong movements for religious reform. 
Among these, reference has already been made to the work of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and the founding of the Brahmo Samaj. 
Far more powerful than this was the movement of the Arya 
Samaj founded by Swami Dayanand Saraswati. The object 
of this reform was to rejuvenate the Hindu society on the pattern 
of the Vedic Aryan culture. There was to be no caste-system 
and all persons belonging to the new sect were to be elevated to 
the status of Aryans and were to enjoy equal social and religious 
privileges. This was a movement which aimed at welding the 
whole of the Hindu society into a powerful and homogeneous 
mass and spread largely in the Punjab and the U.P. The 
Ramakrishna Mission, started in Bengal in 1897 under the leader- 
ship of Swami Vivekanand, was another reformist movement 
of great importance. A detailed study of the socio-religious 
history of this period is obviously beyond the scope of this book; 
but what has already been said above is enough to indicate the 
various waves of social and religious reform that arose out of 
the new system of education. 

Even greater was the effect of the new education on the 
political life of the country. In the early years of the new 


educational system, the attention of educated individuals was 
drawn most to social reforms. This was partly because social work 
was really urgent and partly because it did not encounter any 
i opposition from Government. A large majority of the educated 
men of this period were servants of Government and they found 
it more convenient to undertake programmes of social reform 
than to organise political agitation as such. Social and religious 
reform, therefore, became the principal channel through which 
the educated intelligentsia tried to serve the country. But very 
soon, a band of younger men began to come up who felt that 
mere social and religious work can never solve the problems 
before the country and that the only way to bring about a re- 
generation of India was through a political control of Government. 
This rising group of men could not see eye-to-eye with several 
official policies and openly criticised them in no equivocal manner. 
They had no illusions about the blessings of British Rule and 
although they admitted the several good things that Britain had 
done for India, they could not ignore the growing poverty of the 
people and the economic exploitation of their country under 
, British imperialism. They, therefore, raised a voice of protest 
against the superior airs or chill courtesies of reserve which 
Englishmen assumed in their dealings with Indians; the ex- 
clusive British monopoly of all higher posts under Government; 
the economic drain on the country; the growing poverty among 
the people; the failure to develop the industrial resources of the 
nation; the slow development of education — primary and 
higher; and such other ills. It is out of these protests that a 
political agitation slowly grew up in course of time and led to 
the establishment of the Indian National Congress in 1885. 

It is often asserted that this political agitation was a direct 
and exclusive result of the modern system of education. This 
is going a bit too far and ignoring the laws of history. No nation 
can continue to govern another for a long time without creating 
opposition and discontent. Hence, even if the British people 
had made no attempt to educate Indians, a political agitation 
against British Rule was bound to start, sooner or later. But 
having stressed the view that the political agitation in India 
*could have originated even in the absence of the new system of 
education, it cannot be gainsaid that this agitation was strengthen- 
ed materially by the new education. Men and women who had 
12 
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read English history could not but be inspired by the ideals of 
democracy and self-rule and they began to plead that India was 
for Indians and that good government, even assuming that 
it did exist, was no substitute for self-government. It was the 
new system of education, therefore, that gave educated Indians 
an insight into Western political life, created or strengthened their 
love of liberty and showed them the way in which to organise a 
fight against their foreign rulers. 

Another great achievement of this period was the change 
brought about in the Western attitude to Eastern religion , philosophy 
and literature . Prior to 1813, the average Englishman believed, 
on the basis of missionary propaganda, that all Eastern religions 
were false and that all literatures in the Eastern classical lan- 
guages were utterly useless— an attitude that is so typically 
expressed by Charles Grant. More or less the same view con- 
tinued to be held till 1854 as the Minutes of Macaulay, Bentinck 
and Auckland will show. It is true that there was a rival view in 
the field held by such eminent persons as Warren Hastings, 
Minto, Wilson, Prinsep and other orientalists who believed 
that Eastern philosophy, religion and literature deserved a careful 
study. But they were a small minority. Macaulay would have 
eliminated them altogether; but could not. Auckland con- 
tinued them on sufferance in a limited field, but at least left 
them in peace; and the Despatch of 1854 grudgingly admitted 
that some advantages do spring from a study of Eastern classical 
languages. It admitted, for instance, that a study of these 
languages did have a place on historical, antiquarian or legal 
grounds. But all the same, it still believed that “the system 
of science and philosophy which forms the learning of the East 
abounds with grave errors 55 . This hostile attitude, however, 
began to give way soon after 1854. 

An epoch-making event in the new movement was the 
publication, in 1801-02, of a French translation of the Upanishads . 
This had been prepared by a French scholar, A. Duperron, from 
a Persian translation of the Upanishads prepared by Prince 
Dara Shikoh, the eldest brother of Aurangzeb. It fell into the 
hands of Schopenhauer, the great German philosopher, who was 
deeply stirred by it and with him begins the influence of Eastern, 
philosophy on the West — a movement which gathered strength 
with the passage of years and which has, if anything, become 


stronger at present than ever in the past. About this very time, 
another great Sanskrit scholar, Sir William Jones, was translating 
Sanskrit works into English and popularising them. His trans- 
t lation of Kalidas’s Shakuntala was a masterpiece of literary art. 
He also laid the foundation of comparative philology. But 
by far the greatest service in popularising the Eastern classical 
languages was done by the greatest of all Orientalists of the 
nineteenth century, Max Muller. His great work was the 
translation of the Vedas — a task at which he laboured for 30 
years in spite of poverty and neglect. The work of these and 
other western scholars who followed them was soon greatly 
strengthened by the newly created Indian universities. Although 
these bodies neglected the modern Indian languages they gave 
every encouragement to the classical ones. Consequently, a criti- 
cal and scientific study of the classical languages became a distinct 
feature of collegiate education in the Victorian Era. It led to a 
better appreciation of ancient culture, removed the misconceptions 
about ancient history and religion which had been made common 
in the earlier period by ignorant officials or missionaries, and 
created an Indian band of Oriental scholars among whom may 
be mentioned the names of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Dr. Rajen- 
dralal Mitra, K. T. Telang and others. These pioneers carried the 
torch still further and, if English education was trying to interpret 
the West to the East, these orientalists were trying to interpret the 
East, not only to the West, but to the East itself in a light and 
context that had not been known before. It is, therefore, the 
work of these oriental scholars in Indian universities that was 
gradually bringing about a synthesis of Eastern and Western cul- 
tures. The orthodox Hindu or Muslim who refused to learn any- 
thing of the W est was no longer in the forefront ; in the same way, 
the missionary who wanted to substitute. Eastern culture by the 
Western was also relegated to a subordinate position. And the 
new Indian Universities which taught English and the classical 
languages together were creating a generation in whom the 
synthesis of both the cultures had begun to take place. The 
emphasis was still on the West no doubt; but the East had no 
longer to wait outside as an untouchable — she was admitted 
straight into the innermost shrine. 

With the achievement of this synthesis, some of the evils 
of the new education began to disappear. In the early years of 
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the new education, the attempt to Westernise the content 
dominated exclusively. Consequently, the students were generally 
unable to digest the new exotic culture and showed signs of a deep 
cultural unsettling. They blindly imitated Englishmen in dress, 
manners, and outward social behaviour; they drank wine and 
ate beef rather proudly in the belief that they were copying 
Western virtues; they thought it beneath their dignity to talk 
or write in an Indian language and used English as often as pos- 
sible, and most of all, they developed a contempt for all Eastern 
or ancient ideas. Some of them became converts to Christianity ; 
several more became atheists or agnostics; and some joined the 
Brahmo or Prarthana Samajes. It was this erratic behaviour of the 
early educated youths that frightened many an orthodox parent 
and hindered the progress of the new system of education. But 
as the emphasis on Westernisation decreased, as Eastern culture 
came to be better appreciated, and as a synthesis of the two cultures 
began to be worked out to an ever-increasing extent, the cultural 
disturbances of the new educational system became less and 
less pronounced. It is true that the new education freed the Indian 
ini n (1 from the thraldom of old-world ideas; but it now began to be 
more evident that all that is new is not good, nor all that is old 
is bad. Discrimination began to be exercised and while absorb- 
ing several new ideas from the West, an attempt began to be 
made to preserve all that is good in the East as well. It is out 
of this synthesis that the new leadership in Indian national life 
was born in this period— a leadership that included such great names 
as those of Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, Keshub Chandra 
Sen, Swami Vivekananda, Justice M. G. Ranade, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and 
others. 

Turning to the other side of the shield, we find that the main 
defects of this new education were two: In the first place, it was 
not intended to contribute and did not contribute to the economic 
and industrial development of India. Secondly, it was restricted 
to a small percentage of the population only. The paucity of 
funds and the adoption of English as the medium of instruction 
implied that this education could never be given to the masses. 

It, therefore, led to the creation of a new class or small intelligent*- 
sia, that did not have much in common with the masses. More- 
over, this new class was urban in character, partly because the 


secondary schools and colleges were all located in towns and partly 
because the nature of their subsequent employment compelled 
most educated men to live in towns only. Thirdly, it consisted 
mostly of persons drawn from the upper castes or the well-to-do 
classes of society. In other words, the new system of education 
led to the division of the Indian society into two distinct groups— 
a small minority of highly educated men and women, an educated 
aristocracy which was distinctly urban and upper-class in char- 
acter, and a large majority of almost illiterate people who lived 
in rural areas and belonged to the lower castes. It is out of this 
schism that most of the evils of modern Indian education arose 
and, unfortunately, the schism still remains unbridged. 

14. Primary Education (1854-1902). The history of pri- 
mary education during this period can be conveniently studied 
under four heads (a) the Despatch of 1859, (b) events of the period 
1859-82, (c) recommendations of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion (1882-83) and ( d ) events of the period 1882-1902. 

15. Despatch of 1859. The Despatch of 1854 had recom- 
mended (a) that the indigenous schools should be incorporated 
in the official system of education, (b) that larger amounts should 
be spent on primary education, and (r) that a system of grants- 
in-aid should be evolved for private primary schools on which 
alone should Government mainly rely for the spread of education 
among the masses. But as early as 1859, another Despatch 
reversed these orders, directed that local rates should be levied 
for educational purposes, and observed that the Department 
should rely mainly on Government schools for the spread of 
mass education. It said: — 

On the whole. Her Majesty’s Government can entertain little doubt that 
the grant-in-aid system , as hitherto in force , is unsuited to the supply of Vernacular 
Education to the masses of the population; and it appears to them , so far as they have 
been able to form an opinion , that the means of elementary education should be provided 
by the direct instrumentality of the officers of Government , according to some one 
of the plans in operation in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, or by such 
modification of those schemes as may commend itself to the several local Govern- 
ments as best suited to the circumstances of different localities. . . . 

As regards the source from which the funds for Elementary Education should 
be obtained, it has been on different occasions proposed by officers connected 
with Education that, in order to avoid the difficulties experienced in obtaining 
voluntary local support, an Education Rate should be imposed, from which the 
*cost of all schools throughout the country should be defrayed. And other 
officers who have considered India to be as yet unprepared for such a measure, 
have regarded other arrangements as merely temporary and palliative, and the 
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levy of a compulsory rate as the only really effective sten , ,, r 

permanently supplymg the deficiency. 1 7 7 me ste P to be taken for 

Perhaps the explanation of these recommendations of the 
Despatches of 1854 and 1859 which generally contradkt each 
other on the subject of elementary education, and the subsequent 
controversies that raged round them till about 1870, may be 
traced to the contemporary controversies in England. At this 
time elementary education in England was mostly provided 
y denominational schools supported, to a certain extent by 

inJ^f 1 ? 17 g r, tS - BUt ° pini ° n Was keenI >' divi ded regard- 
ing the future of elementary education. One section held the 

do^al schoot 1111 ^ 17 meant m ° Stly the den °mina- 

nal schools— was the best agency for the spread of elementary 

education, and that Parliament should do no more than give 

all an? “ e t0 , V ° 1Untary Sch °° Is - This section opposed 
all attempts to introduce a State system of education because 

h Vt fear tHat ’ m StatC SCho ° ls> there would be no freedom to 

the nth T 7V° teach the P rinci P Ies of their religion. On 
the other hand, the opposite section held the view that the system 

° voluntary schools was defective; that the voluntary agencies 
were hiding fundamental defects under a show of activity; thai 
e vo untary schools had not succeeded in bringing all children 

S S Se 00 helD n f that f VCrSal education could n ot be realised 
th the help of a voluntary agency alone. This section re- 

SThTh ‘ he / mposition of local' taxes for education and the 

contr^tdfo uT™ ° f PUbHc SchooIs maintained and 

peonle The 1 consisting of the representatives of the 

peopfo. The controversy between these two sections of public 
pinion dominated the field of elementary education in England 
between the years , 846 d I87 „ and £ p^lly cG 

by the Education Act of 1870 which empowered Government 
under certain conditions, to establish School Boards with powers 
to levy local taxes for the establishment and maintenanc^ 

5 U a„rn ! yeat„fage'° ^ a,,enda " Ce ° f 

hp It WaS r in " vitab ! e that the effec ^ of this controversy should 
be felt on Indian educational policy also; and one is driven to the 
conclusion that the recommendations of the Despatch of 1859 
as well as those of 1854 were more a result of the controversies 
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in England than of the experience gained in India or of a 
careful study of what was best suited to Indian conditions. 

16. Events of the Period 1859-82. This Despatch naturally 
, led to some controversies in India where opinion had not yet 
crystallised. While some preferred to abide by the recommenda- 
tions of 1854, others chose to follow the lead given by the 
Despatch of 1859. The conflict of opinion centred mainly 
round three points: the attitude to indigenous schools; the levy 
of local taxes; and the claims of primary education to receive 
a grant-in-aid from Government Revenues. It is not necessary 
here to go into the protracted discussions that followed, especially 
as no common conclusion was arrived at and as each Province 
was allowed to develop on its own lines. But the following 
narrative of the main events of the period between the Despatch 
of 1859 and the appointment of the Indian Education Commission 
in 1882 will assist materially in understanding the raison d’etre 
of the recommendations of the Commission. 

(a) Indigenous Schools: The Despatch of 1859 led to a 
keen dispute regarding the agency to be adopted for the spread 
of primary education. Some argued that the agency of the 
indigenous schools should be adopted in toto but that Govern- 
ment may, if necessary, maintain only a few schools as model 
institutions. Others argued that elementary education should 
be spread as widely as possible through, schools directly controlled 
by Government. There were also some who preferred a 
compromise between these extreme viewpoints. Ultimately, 
however, each Province was allowed to develop on its own lines. 
The following account of Provincial developments will show how 
the indigenous schools fared in each province during the period 
under review. 

(i) Madras: The duty of diffusing primary education among 
the masses was neglected by Government until 1868. In that 
year, Government revised its educational code and introduced 
the system of payment by results for primary schools. The 
policy adopted in Madras was to rely mainly on private effort 
and to open departmental schools only when private effort was 
not forthcoming. In 1881-82, there were only 1,263 departmental 
schools (with 46,975 pupils) as against 13,223 aided schools (with 
3,13,668 pupils). Besides, the number of unaided indigenous schools 
known to the Department was stated to be 2,828 with 54,064 pupils. 
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(ii) Bombay: In Bombay, the Education Department 
relied almost exclusively on its own schools for the spread of 
primary education and hence the indigenous schools were neglect- 
ed from the beginning. Prior to 1870, hardly any attempt had 
been made to assist indigenous schools. In that year, Mr. Peile 
the then Director of Public Instruction, framed a special set 
of rules for assisting indigenous schools ; but the extent of the 
assistance actually afforded may be gauged from the fact that even 
m 1881-82, only 73 indigenous schools were in receipt of aid 
although the Department was aware of the existence of as manv 
as 3,954 indigenous schools which gave education to 78 205 
pupils. 1 It may also be noted that the Education Commission 
came to the conclusion that the Bombay Education Department 
had followed a policy of deliberate inactivity with regard to the 
practical encouragement of aided schools. 

(Hi) Bengal: In Bengal, on the other hand, the system of 
primary education had been entirely built up on the indigenous 
schools. The following statistics of 1881-82 speak for them- 


selves; — 

1. Number of Departmental Schools , , 28 

2. Number of pupils in Departmental Schools . , pjg 

3. Number of Aided Schools . . _ 47 374 

4. Number of pupils in Aided Schools . . 835 435 

5. Number of Unaided Indigenous Schools known to 

the Department , . . # 2 265 

6. Number of pupils in the above . . t . 49^238 

7. Number of Unaided but Inspected Schools , . 4 376 

8. Number of pupils in the above . , _ 59 q 38 


The one defect of the system, however, was the small amount 
of aid afforded. In 1881-82, this was only Rs. 11 a year per 
school. ' F 

The history of the indigenous schools in these three Provinces 
has been given m detail because the other Provinces followed 
one 01 other of these models with slight variations As in 
Bombay, the North-Western Province also relied mainly on the 
Halkabandi schools, which have been already described, and did 
not make any attempts to incorporate the indigenous 5 schools. 
In 1881-82, an enquiry revealed that there were as many as 6,712 
unaided indigenous schools in the Province with 61,634 pupils; 


1 Report of the Indian Education Commission , p. 67. 
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but the number of aided primary schools in that year was only 
243 with 15,019 pupils. Coorg also followed Bombay and supplied 
primary schools through the direct agency of the Department 
without making any effort to stimulate private enterprise or to 
incorporate the indigenous schools in its educational organization. 
The Punjab followed the model of the North-Western Province. 
In 1881-82, the number of aided primary schools in the Punjab 
was only 278 with 14,616 pupils whereas an enquiry showed that 
there were as many as 13,109 indigenous schools in the Province 
with 135,384 pupils. The Central Provinces followed Bengal 
and actively encouraged indigenous schools. But there was no 
strong system of indigenous schools in the Province and hence 
it had to open a large number of departmental schools. In 
1881-82, the Province had 894 departmental schools with 55,745 
pupils and 368 aided schools with 18,786 pupils. Berar followed the 
same policy as in Bombay and generally relied on departmental 
schools; but it made greater attempts to encourage indigenous 
schools. In 1881-82, it had 467 departmental schools with 
27,844 pupils, 209 aided schools with 4,212 pupils and 207 unaided 
^schools with 2,672 pupils. Assam was a part of Bengal till 1874 
and hence its primary system was also built up on the basis of 
indigenous schools. In 1881-82, there were in Assam only 7 
Government schools with 187 pupils, 1,256 aided schools with 
35,643 pupils and 497 indigenous schools with 9,733 pupils. 

(b) Finance: We now turn to the next point of conflict, 

-viz., the ways and means in which primary education was 
financed. 

The Despatch of 1859 had suggested that local rates should 
be imposed to meet the cost of mass education. This idea was 
slightly modified by the Government of India which was of 
opinion that local rates should be imposed, not only for education, 
but for all objects of local utility. Accordingly, local rates were 
generally imposed in all provinces to meet several objects of local 
expenditure including education. In rural areas, the land revenue 
supplied a very good basis for the assessment of local rates, and 
consequently, the local taxes in rural areas took the form of a cess 
on land revenue, except in Bengal where the existence of the per- 
manent land revenue settlement introduced by Lord Cornwallis 
presented an obstacle. In town areas, the usual form of a local 
rate was a tax on houses and this was imposed and collected 
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through municipalities which came to be established in all pro- 
vinces during this period. The cess on land revenue was generally- 
intended for roads and education, while the municipalities were 
entrusted with several duties which included even a payment 
for the police force. 

The work of imposing local rates for education was carried 
out in all provinces except Bengal in the decade 1861-71. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the 1 per cent cess on land revenue 
collected m the North-Western Province for educational purposes, 
f he Punjab was the next to follow this example. It levied a cess 
of 1 per cent on land revenue as early as 1856-57 although at that 
time it was not levied in all places. The levy of the cess was 
made general m 1864. The Province of Oudh imposed a cess 

0 z .i per cent on land revenue in 1861 and earmarked 1 per cent 
out of it for education. The Central Provinces followed the 
example of the North-Western Province and levied the cess at 

1 per cent m 1862-63. Two years later, the cess was raised to 
l per cent as the amount realised from the 1 per cent cess was 
not adequate to meet the requirements. Bombay introduced 

a C fo S C o 1 f nna ° n CVery rupee of land reven ue (6£ per cent) 
m r lorn and generalised its levy by the Bombay Local Funds Act 
ot 1869. One-third of the cess was earmarked for education. 
A similar local fund cess was imposed in Sind in 1865. But only 
half of it W as given to all local purposes and the other half was 
retained by Government as a set-off against expenditure incurred 
by it for local purposes such as canal clearances, public buildings 
etc. Berar imposed a local fund cess of 7 \ per cent and earmarked 
one-fifth of it for education. Madras passed a Local Funds Act 
in 1871 and imposed a cess at a rate not exceeding 1 anna on 
and revenue but did not prescribe any definite proportion of 
it to be paid to education. A local cess was introduced in 
Assam m 1879 but in Bengal, no cess on land revenue was 
imposed even up to 1882. 

The levy of these local fund cesses was very warmly wel- 
comed by the Education Departments. The demand for educa- 
tional institutions was growing rapidly and the expenditure on 
education was mounting up. In those days, all additional 
expenditure had to be sanctioned by the Government of India 
and it was therefore, extremely difficult to obtain additional 
allotments for education. At this juncture, the levy of the local 
fund cess came as a great windfall. 
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On the other hand, the Municipal Acts of the various pro- 
vinces did not give equally happy results, the main cause of the 
failure being the absence of any statutory provision to the effect 
that a prescribed percentage of the total income of municipalities 
must be spent upon education. The law permitted the munici- 
palities to incur expenditure on education but did not oblige them 
to do so. Consequently, the municipalities did not make as 
great contributions to education as they ought to. How in- 
adequate was the attention which municipalities paid to education, 
generally can be seen from the following statistics 1 given bv 


the Indian Education Commission: — ■ 

Percentage of expenditure 

Province. 

on education to the total 

Madras 

income of Municipalities. 

.. 4'09 

Bombay 

.. 1*17 

Bengal 

.. 0*48 

North-Western Province and Oudh 

.. 1*77 

Punjab 

.. 5*29 

Central Provinces 

.. 3*01 

Assam 

.. 0*39 

Berar ... 

..1*33 


In contrast with the above figures, most of the new schools 
that were being established came to be located in towns because 
it was to these places that public awakening was then confined. 
As the municipalities did not make adequate contributions to 
education, the money to support these schools mostly came, not 
from the taxes raised in the area of the towns, but from local 
cesses raised in villages. This evil was particularly felt in 
Bombay. 

Several intricate problems were connected with the levy 
and the administration of these local funds for education — both 
District and Municipal. It will be beyond the scope of this book 
to go into them in detail. But the following analysis of the 
system of financing primary education, as it then prevailed, will 
be helpful to understand the recommendations of the Indian 
Education Commission: — 

(i) In Bombay and Madras, the local fund cess was entirely 
at the disposal of the local boards for expenditure on objects 
^vithin their purview. But in the Provinces of Northern India, 

1 Report f p. 158. 
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the local funds were also subject to certain deductions on account 
of works for extension of irrigation or prevention of famine. 

{ii) In Bombay and Madras, the income from the local fund 
cess was regarded as a fund — distinct from the revenue of the 
Provincial Government. Hence, if any unspent balances re- 
mained in any year, they could be utilized by the Boards in 
subsequent years. But in the Provinces of Northern India, the 
local fund was looked upon as Government revenue placed at 
the disposal of the boards for local expenditure. Hence, if any 
amount remained unspent during any year, it lapsed to the 
Provincial Government. 

(Hi) In Bombay, there was a District Educational Fund 
in each district, consisting of Government grant, one-third part 
of the local fund income, contributions of municipalities within 
the district, etc. This was a very advantageous system which 
ensured that all sums allocated to education should be spent on 
education only. Under this system, unspent balances of any 
year were available for expenditure on educational objects only 
during subsequent years and could not be diverted to other objects 
within the sphere of local boards. 

(iv) In Bombay, a definite proportion of the local fund cess, 
viz., one-third, was assigned for education. But in Madras it 
was not so assigned with the result that education got a much 
smaller part of the local fund income than it ought to have had. 

( v ) The object to which the local funds were to be applied 
was also a disputed point. Some argued that it could and should 
be applied to higher education. Others held the view that the 
elementary education of the masses had the first claim upon the 
local funds. 

(vi) The unit of area which should be considered fit to be en- 
trusted with the management of primary education was also a point 
in dispute. Some argued that a small unit secures perfect local 
knowledge and interest and conduces to efficiency. Others preferred 
a bigger unit such as a district. The practice in the several 
provinces was not uniform and in 1882, the question was still open. 

(vii) Perhaps the most disputed point referred to the grant 
which was payable by Government in support of local funds 
devoted to education. One view maintained that the local fund 
cess was just like contributions from the people and was 


consequently entitled to receive a grant-in-aid from Government. 
The other view held that the local fund cess was really a tax and 
hence had no claims to receive a grant-in-aid from Government. 
The orders of the Government of India itself were conflicting. 
On some occasions the view had been held that the education of 
the masses had a claim on Government revenues because the 
Despatch of 1854 had laid down that the attempts of Government 
should be directed to the education of the great mass of the people 
who were utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy 
of the name by their own unaided efforts. On other occasions, 
the view had been held that “the State had never undertaken 
to provide for the education of the people”, 1 and that the educa- 
tion of the masses must be supported by local funds. But 
finally in 1871, it was laid down that Government grant to local 
funds was not to exceed one-third of the total expenditure. 

(c) Training of Teachers : The Despatch of 1859 observed 
that “the institution of training schools does not seem to have 
been carried out to the extent contemplated by the Court of 
Directors”. This admonition from the Secretary of. State 

, naturally led to a quickening of effort in favour of the training 
of teachers and by 1882, each province had established several 
training institutions for primary teachers. 

Taking India as a whole there were, in 1881-82, 106 Normal 
schools with an enrolment of 3,886 primary teachers, maintained 
at a total cost of about Rs. 4 lakhs. 

(d) Expansion: Expansion of primary education depends 
on two factors — the extent of the funds provided and the cost 
of the agency employed. The foregoing survey of events has 
shown that the educational systems of the several provinces of 
India varied considerably in both the matters, and consequently, 
expansion of primary education also showed great variations. 
In Bengal, for instance, the local fund cess had not been imposed; 
but a large Government grant coupled with the adoption of the 
agency of indigenous schools helped the Province to achieve con- 
siderable expansion. In Bombay, on the other hand, the funds 
available for education were the largest; but owing to an almost 
exclusive reliance on the costlier agency of departmental schools 
the expansion was not so great as it might otherwise have been. 

i In the Punjab, the agency of departmental schools was adopted 

'Letter from Government of India to Government of Bengal, No. 5876 of 
28-10-1867, para. 5. 
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although the funds were limited. Consequently, the expansion 
of primary education was much less than in either of the two 
provinces mentioned above. The following extract from the 
report of the Commission gives a good picture of the situation. 
The extreme educational backwardness of India at that time will 
be realised all the more if it is remembered that the percentages 
given in the extract are calculated on the 26,43,978 pupils in all 
educational institutions and not on the 20,61,541 pupils in 
primary schools only: — 

In the area to which our enquiries are confined, containing 859,844 square 
miles, with 552,379 villages and towns, inhabited by 202,604,080 persons, there 
were only 112,218 schools and 2,643,978 Indian children or adults at school in 
1881-82. The proportion of pupils both male and female, to the population of 
school-going age, calculated in accordance with the principles described in Chapter 
II 1 , is shown below: — 


Province. 


Percentage of 
males. 


Percentage of 
females. 


Madras 

^ {SSSE* 

-Bengal 

North-Western Provinces & Oudh 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

Coorg 

Hyderabad Assigned Districts 


Total for India 


i 17*78 

| 1*48 

! 24*96 

1*85 

| 17*85 

0*93 

| 20*82 

0*80 

I 8*25 

0*28 

1 12*11 

0*72 

10*49 

I 0*44 

14*61 

1 0*46 

22*44 

2*86 

17*10 

0*22 

16*28 

0*84 


These figures exclude the attendance in schools for Europeans and Eurasians, 
and in unattached institutions for professional or technical education, they include 
that in all other institutions known to the Department in 1881-82. The most 
advanced Province of India still fails to reach 75 per cent of its male children of 
the school-going age and 98 per cent of its female children of that age; while 
in one province, with its total population of both sexes exceeding 44 millions, 
nearly 92 boys in every hundred are growing up in ignorance, and female educa- 
tion has hardly begun to make any progress. The census returns are equally 
conclusive in showing the magnitude of the work that remains before education 
in India can be placed upon a national basis. Taking the male population of 
Ajmer and of the nine provinces with which our Report deals, which exceeds 
103 millions, about 94f millions are wholly illiterate; while of the female popula- 
tion, numbering about 99,700,000 no less than 99£ millions are returned as 
unable to read or write. 2 


17. The Indian Education Commission. In view of the slow 
progress of primary education in the period from 1854 to 1882, 
it was but natural that Government should direct the Indian 

l At 15 per cent of the population. 

2 Report , p. 584. 


Education Commission to pay special attention to the subject 
of primary education. Consequently, the subject of primary 
•education figures prominently in the Report of the Indian Educa- 
( tion Commission and some of its most important recommendations 
refer to the spread of elementary education among the people. 
They can be conveniently divided under the following six heads : — 

(a) Policy; 

(b) Legislation and administration ; 

(c) Encouragement of indigenous schools ; 

( d ) School administration; 

(e) Training .of Teachers; and 

(f) Finance. 

(a) Policy: Regarding the policy of Government towards 
primary education, the Commission recommended: — 

(i) That primary education be regarded as the instruction of the masses 
through the vernacular in such subjects as will fit them for their position in life, and 
be not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the university. 

(«) That while every branch of education can justly claim the fostering 
care of the State, it is desirable, in the present circumstances of the country, 
to declare the elementary education of the masses, its provision, extension, and 
improvement, to be that part of the educational system to which the strenuous 
•efforts of the State should now be directed in a still larger measure than heretofore. 

(Hi) That the principle laid down in Lord Hardinge’s Resolution dated 
11th October 1844, be re-affirmed, i.e. t that in selecting persons to fill the lowest 
offices under Government preference be always given to candidates who can read 
and write. 

(iv) That primary education be extended in backward districts, especially 
in those inhabited mainly by aboriginal races, by the instrumentality of the 
Department pending the creation of school-boards, or by specially liberal grants- 
in-aid to those who are willing to set up and maintain schools. 

(b) Legislation and Administration: Following the method 

adopted in England where, under the Education Acts of 1870 and 
1876, the whole country was divided into a large number of school- 
districts for each of which a local committee with powers to levy 
taxes, to provide schools, and to compel attendance of children 
of a given age, had been established, the Indian Education Com- 
mission recommended that the control of primary education 
should be made over to District and Municipal Boards. 

(c) Encouragement of Indigenous Schools: On the subject 

of indigenous schools, the Commission was of opinion that these 
schools deserved encouragement and incorporation in the official 
system of education. It observed: — 

Admitting, however, the comparative inferiority of indigenous institutions, 
we consider that efforts should now be made to encourage them. They have 
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survived a severe competition, and have thus proved that they possess both, 
vitality and popularity. Numerous examples furnished by the history of educa- 
tion in Madras, as well as in Bengal, prove the possibility of adapting the 
indigenous system to modern requirements, and while the cess schools of Bombay 
will supply a valuable model, the indigenous schools, if' recognised and assisted 
as we shall presently propose, may be expected to improve their method and 
fill a useful position in the State system of national education, 1 

The Commission held the view that the District and Municipal 
Boards consisting of Indians would be more sympathetic to the 
indigenous schools than the Education Department, and recom- 
mended that the work of assisting indigenous schools should be 
assigned to them. This was a move in the right direction; but 
it was counter-balanced by the recommendation of the Com- 
mission that a system of Payment by Results should be adopted 
in dealing with indigenous schools. This was not a happy 
recommendation. A better system would have been that of 
'capitation grants 5 — a system that has always led to quick 
expansion and is invaluable when the main objective of the 
policy is a rapid advance to universal education. But the 
Commission could not see its way to adopt it in India. We have 
already seen that the Commission recommended that the system 
of payment by results should be abandoned in so far as collegiate 
education was concerned. We have also seen that the Commission, 
did not advise either the complete acceptance or the complete 
rejection of the system in so far as grants to secondary schools 
were concerned. But the Commission was definitely of the 
opinion that the system of payment by results was the best 
method of assisting indigenous schools and recommended its 
universal adoption. This unhappy decision led to the domina- 
tion of the system in all the provincial rules of grant-in-aid 
to primary schools till a new lead was given by Lord Curzon 
in the early years of this century. 

Lastly, the Commission suggested that an attempt should be 
made to improve the teaching in indigenous schools, gradually 
and steadily, and with this end in view, made the following 
recommendations : — 

(i) that a steady and gradual improvement of indigenous schools be aimed 
at, with as little immediate interference with their personnel or curriculum as 
possible; 

(it) that special encouragement be afforded to indigenous schoolmasters to 
undergo training, and to bring their relatives and probable successors under 
regular training; 

1 Report , p. 68. 


(«i) that the standards of examination be arranged to suit each province, 
with the view of preserving all that is valued by the people in the indigenous 
system, and of encouraging by special grants the gradual introduction of useful 
subjects of instruction. 

(d) School Administration: On the subject of the internal 
management of primary schools, the Commission recommended 
that there should be no attempt to achieve uniformity of standards 
in all the Provinces; that the instruction in primary schools 
should be adapted to the environment and should be simplified 
wherever possible; that practical subjects, such as Indian methods 
of arithmetic and accounts should be introduced; that managers 
should be free to choose the text-books lor their schools; that the 
utmost elasticity should be permitted regarding hours of the day 
and the seasons of the year during which the schools are to 
remain open; that instruction should be through the mother- 
tongue of the children and that primary schools should be 
inspected in situ . 

(e) Finance: On the most important subject of Finance 
the Commission made several recommendations which finally 
closed the controversies of the earlier period. For instance, the 
Commission recommended that a specific fund should be created 
for primary education; that the accounts of the primary educa- 
tion fund in municipal areas should be separated from those 
for the rural areas in order to avoid the expenditure in municipal 
areas of money meant for the villages. It also laid down that 
the local funds should be utilised mainly for primary education 
and only incidentally— if at all— for secondary and collegiate 
education. Finally, it observed that it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to assist the local funds by a suitable system of grant-in-aid. 
But the Commission, unfortunately, refused to make concrete 
recommendations regarding the extent of such grant-in-aid, 
and merely observed that the local- funds had “a large claim on 
provincial revenues.' 5 The vagueness of this recommendation 
was justified by the Commission on two grounds: firstly , it was 
argued that conditions varied so greatly from province to pro- 
vince that it was impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule. 
For instance, Government grant to primary education in Bengal, 
where no cess had been imposed, must naturally be assessed on 
different principles from the grant in Bombay where a very large 
revenue could be obtained by the local cesses. Secondly , the 
Commission thought that it was not called upon to consider the 

13 
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financial aspects of its proposals. Nevertheless, the general 
trend of the opinion of the Commission may be stated briefly 
as under: — ■ 7 

(0 The main responsibility for the spread of primary education rests upon 
the local funds and the provincial Government plavs onlv a subordinate role 
oy giving suitable grant-m-aid to local funds. 

(«) Local funds, even when raised by legislative sanction, are really equiva- 
lent to funds raised by the people themselves and are, therefore, entitled to 
Gaim a grant-m-aid from Government. # 

(m) The levy of the local funds does not diminish, but rather increases 
the obligation of the State to help those who are least able to help themselves 
and yet come forward to supply local resources for their education. 

(tv) The . ideal to be kept tn view by the provincial governments in aiding 
local funds is enunciated m the letter from the Government of India, No. 63 
Home Oepartment, dated 1 lth February, 1871, that is, Government grant to 

expenditure 3t the rate of haIf the local assets or one-third of the total 

A little calculation will show the utter inadequacy of the 
above proposals of the Commission. The population of British 
India was then about 2,000 lakhs. At 15 per cent the number 
of children of school-going age would be 300 lakhs. At that time 
the cost per pupil in a departmental school was Rs. 4-6-5 of 
which Government bore Re. 0-15-4, Local Funds bore Rs. 2-9-11 
and Municipal Funds bore Re. 0-4-6, while the cost in an aided 
school was Rs. 3-7-1 of which Government and Local Funds 
bore Rs. 1-2-0. Even assuming that all children would be 
educated in aided schoo’s only, the total cost to Governnent and 
Local Funds on account of universal education would have been 
about Rs. 337 lakhs. As stated before, the total expenditure 
on primary education in 1882 was Rs. 16.77 lakhc f rom Pro- 
vincial Revenues and Rs. 24.88 lakhs from Local Funds. 
Under the proposals of the Commission, the increase in expendi- 
ture on primary education from Government Funds would have 
been more than 500 per cent— from Rs. 17 lakhs to Rs. 112 lakhs 
and that in the expenditure from Local Funds would have been 
about 800 per cent— from Rs. 25 lakhs to Rs. 224 lakhs. Ob- 
viously the question was of immense importance and the ways 
and means of raising these huge sums— from the standpoint of 
that period -ought to have received a much closer attention at 
the hands of the Commission and its recommendations ought 
to have been far more definite than to say that “still greater 
efforts are generally demanded” or that “the liberality of one 
part of India may afford an example to local Governments or 
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Local Boards elsewhere.” This disregard of the financial 
implications o r ihe problem robs the recommendations of 
the Indian Education Commission of a large part of their utility. 

* 18. Events of the Period of 1882 to 1902. Some of the re- 

commendations of the Indian Education Commission were im- 
mediately accepted by Government. Special reference must be 
made to the scheme of Local Self-Government which was in- 
troduced by Lord Ripon. Henceforward, the history of primary 
education in India is indissolubly connected with the growth of 
Local Self-Government. A detailed study of the problem is 
beyond the scope of this book; but the following brief notes will 
be of assistance for an understanding of the future history of 
primary education. 

In his famous resolution on this subject, Lord Ripon ob- 
served that Local Self-Government was to be looked upon, not 
4 'as a means of devolution of authority in administration and 
decentralization of financial resources but as a means of popular 
education by which alone progressive communities could cope 
yvith the increasing problems of Government”, and directed 
that active measures should be taken to develop local bodies in 
India. His view was not received well in all quarters and some 
Provincial Governments pointed out that his proposals would 
lead to a loss of efficiency. But he affirmed that, in course of 
time, efficiency was bound to follow as local knowledge and local 
interest were brought to bear upon the problems of administration. 
He held the view that it was not only bad policy but sheer waste 
of power not to utilize the services of the growing intelligent class 
of public-spirited men in the country and said that local bodies 
must succeed — - 

(a) if adequate resources were made available; 

(b) if transfer of duties involving additional expenditure 
was simultaneously followed by transfer of additional 
and adequate resources; and 

(c) if Government officers "set themselves to foster 
sedulously the small beginnings of the independent 
political life and came to realise that the system 
really opened to them fairer field for the exercise 
of administrative and directive energy than the 
more autocratic system which it superseded”. 
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an/ur, d ?R Ce T* th ' S policy ’ Locai Boards or Councils 
• d anicl P al Boards or Committees or Councils were established 
m all the provinces of India. Primary education was declared 
to be an obhgatory duty of these local bodies although secondary 
and higher education was not excluded from their activities. It 
wa> generally laid down that the first duty of the Local Boards 
was towar s primary education. In some provinces rules were 
framed prescribing the minimum percentage of its income which 
a local body ought to devote to education and directing that no 
money should be spent on secondary or higher education unless 
e c aims of primary education were adequately provided for. 
Rules were also framed prescribing the powers and duties of local 
odies over primary education and grant-in-aid codes were drawn 
up. Broadly speaking, therefore, the administrative aid legisla- 
tive measures recommended by the Indian Education Commission 
were generaily carried out, and subject to rules made in that 
behalf, the control of primary education was transferred to local 
odies. The extent of this transfer of control, it must be re- 
membered, varied from province to province; even in the same 
province, n was greater in the case of the municipalities where 
public opinion was more developed than in the case of local boards 
where public awakening was not appreciable. But the important 
point to be noticed is that a step, however small, was definitely 
a enin a direction from which it was next to impossible to retract. 

Coming to the recommendations of the Commission regarding 
indigenous schools, we find that their acceptance was not universal 
except for the adoption of the system of payment by results. 

would appear from the comparative statistics 1 of primary 
schools and pupils for 1881-82 and 1901-02 that Assam 
lad abandoned its old policy and gone in a direction 
contrary to that recommended by the Commission. Berar 
^oorg, and the Punjab continued in their old groove The 
United Provinces and Bombay showed considerable improve- 

m “ t ' ,» I88 ,‘' 82 Bombay had 3 - 954 Wigenons schools 

wi 78,205 pupils and the United Provinces had 6 712 

schools with 61,634 pupils. Hence it must be concluded diat 
a majority of the indigenous schools was allowed to die out 
in these provinces and only a minority was incorporated into the 
epartmental system. Bengal showed a reduction in the number 


1V,de NurulIah and Naik: History of Education in India during the British Period, p.358. 
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of aided schools and a rise in unaided schools. There were 3,265 
unaided schools in 1881-82; but their number in 1901-02 was 
as high as 11,630. Hence, the policy of Bengal cannot be said 
to be fully in accord with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, although it did not multiply departmental schools. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, the problem of 
the indigenous schools ceased to exist. In provinces where they 
were incorporated into the educational system, they became an 
integral part of the system itself and hence lost their indigenous 
character that was so well described by the Indian Education 
Commission. On the other hand, they died of sheer neglect or 
competition in provinces where they were deliberately treated as 
the untouchables in the caste system of the Education Department. 

Turning to the recommendations of the Commission on the 
policy regarding primary education and its finance, we find that 
they were not carried out by the Provincial Governments. As 
shown earlier, there was a rapid expansion of collegiate and 
secondary education during the twenty years following the 
report of the Commission. Most of the additional funds were, 
therefore, taken up by these two branches of the educational 
system and primary education had to starve. The expenditure 
on primary education from Government funds was Rs. 16.77 
lakhs in 1881-82 and it rose only to Rs. 16.92 lakhs in 1901-02! 
The local bodies did a considerable service to the cause of mass 
education because their contributions to the primary education 
fund in 1901-02 totalled Rs. 46. 1 lakhs as against Rs. 24.9 lakhs 
in 1881-82. But in the absence of any substantial increase in 
the contribution from Government, no great expansion of primary 
education could be achieved and the various branches of the 
educational system continued to march with an even more 
unequal step than ever before. 

With regard to actual statistics of schools and literacy in 
1901-02, the unsatisfactory position of primary education is thus 
summarised by the Resolution on Educational Policy dated 11th 
March, 1902:-— 

15. How , then, do matters stand in respect of the extension among the 
masses of primary education? The population of British India is over two 
hundred and forty millions. It is commonly reckoned that fifteen per cent 
of the population are of school-going age. According to this standard there 
are more than eighteen million of boys who ought now to be at school, but of 
these only a little more than one-sixth are actually receiving primary education. 
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If the statistics are arranged by provinces, it appears that out of a hundred 
boys of an age to go to school, the number attending primary schools of some 
kind ranges from between eight and nine in the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
to twenty-two and twenty-three in Bombay and Bengal. In the census of 1901 
it was found that only one in ten of the male population, and only seven in a 
thousand of the female population were literate. These figures exhibit the 
vast dimensions ol the problem, and show much remains to be done before the 
proportion of the population receiving elementary instruction can approach, 
the standard recognised as indispensable in more advanced countries. 

19. A General Review of the Development of Primary 
Education in India (1854-1902). It will be seen from the fore- 
going narrative that the progress of primary education was very 
slow in this period. This result appears paradoxical when com- 
pared with the declarations of official policy made from time to 
time. The Despatch of 1854, for instance, ordered that the 
attention of Government should be devoted more to primary 
than to higher education and that the active measures of 
Government should be directed towards the education of the 
masses. It also promised that a considerable increase of 
expenditure would be sanctioned for the purpose. The same 
view was reiterated in the educational surveys held between 
1865-66 and 1870-71. The Indian Education Commission also 
held the same view and recommended that “while every branch 
of education can justly claim the fostering care of the State, it 
is desirable, in the present circumstances of the country, to 
declare the elementary education of the masses, its provision, 
extension, and improvement, to be that part of the educational 
system to which the strenuous efforts of the State should now be 
directed in a still larger measure than heretofore. 55 And, in 
spite of all these declarations, the progress in primary education, 
as shown above, continued to be slow and halting — a phenomenon 
which requires some explanation. 

As we look at the problem, the failure of Government to 
extend primary education was due to several wrong decisions 
on administrative and financial issues, among which the following 
may be mentioned: — 

(a) Failure to introduce compulsory education; 

(b) Transfer of primary education to the control of local 
bodies; and 

(c) Neglect of the indigenous schools. 

(a) Failure to Introduce Compulsory Primary Education: 
Although we cannot expect the Despatch of 1854 to accept the 


principle of compulsory education because, at that time, it was 
not accepted even in England, there is hardly any justification 
for the official silence over the matter even so late as 1902. In 
England, compulsory education had been universally introduced 
*under the Acts of 1870, 1876 and 1880. The Indian Education 
Commission (1882-83) at least should have raised the issue 
especially because several Indian witnesses before it did make 
a demand for compulsory education. But the Commission 
remained silent. An Indian Prince, Maharajah Sayajirao Gaek- 
war of Baroda, went so far ahead as to introduce compulsory 
education in one Division of his State, as an experimental measure, 
in 1893-94. Indian leaders like Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtullah were already making a demand for com- 
pulsory primary education. But Government did not consider 
the issue at all until after 1902. The main argument advanced 
in favour of this policy was that the British Government was a 
foreign Government and hence could not compel the people to 
send their children to school — an action which an Indian Prince 
might take. It may, therefore, be concluded that the principle 
of compulsory education was not accepted by Government in 
India in the nineteenth century, mainly because of the lack of 
identification between Government and the people; and in the 
absence of compulsion, the progress of primary education con- 
tinued to be unsatisfactory. 

(b) Transfer of Primary Education to the Control of Local Bodies : 
The second reason for the slow advance of primary education 
was the transfer of its control to local bodies. 

This transfer was due to several reasons. Firstly, there was 
the influence from England. As pointed out in section 8 supra , 
the transfer of primary education to the control of local bodies in 
India in 1884 was inspired by the Elementary Education Acts 
of England, 1870 and 1876. Secondly, the doctrine of State- 
withdrawal from direct educational enterprise which was first 
enunciated in 1854 and confirmed in 1882-3, also helped in the 
same direction. Private societies, missionary or Indian, asked 
for the transfer of secondary and collegiate education but none 
of them was prepared to bear the burden of conducting primary 
schools. If the State desired, therefore, to withdraw from direct 
enterprise in primary education, the only way to do so was to 
entrust it to the semi-official local bodies. Thirdly, political 
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considerations also came in. Reference has already been made 
to the discontent against British Rule and the demand for se’f- 
i ule that was slowly gaining ground during this period. This 
demand had to be met by the transfer of some respons bility to 

11 ^ e § ran ^ some form of self-government . It 

was, therefore, decided that local bodies be created, that Indians 
e given self-government in their management, and that 
primary education be transferred to these bodies as an innocuous 
and sufficiently rich field for the exercise of Indian administrative 
capacity. or these and other reasons, primary education 
became practically a local subject since 1884. 

Now, there is nothing intrinsically wrong in such transfer, 
n tact it would have been a great asset if the original directions 
o Lord Ripon m his Resolution on local self-government had 
been adhered to by later administrators. Lord Ripon had pointed 
out that the experiment would succeed only (i) if adequate 
resources were made available; {ii) if transfer of duties involving 
additiona 1 expenditure was simultaneously followed by transfer 
of additional and adequate resources; and (Hi) if Government 
officeis set themselves to foster sedulously the small beginnings 
of the independent political life and came to realise that the system 
really opened to them fairer field for the exercise of administrative 
and dlr ecuye energy than the more autocratic system which it 
superseded . But unfortunately these directions were forgotten 
very soon. Throughout this period (and even later on), the local 

b °U CS r ™ cd financiaI1 Y Poor; they became the Cinderellas 
ol the official hierarchy, and had to content themselves with the 
crumbs that fell from the Provincial Governments just as the 
Provincial Governments, in their turn, had to depend on the 
crumbs that fell from the tables of the Imperial Government. 

e transfer of such a costly responsibility as that of primary 
education ought to have been followed simultaneously by the 
transfer of sufficiently large resources to enable the local bodies 
o discharge that responsibility But no such steps were taken. 

At least liberal grants-m-aid ought to have been given to local 
bodies. Even this was not done and Government grant, it was 
laid down, was not to exceed one-third of the total expenditure. 

loreover, the proper guidance or training that the officials were 
expected to give to Indians in the management of local bodies 
did not generally become available. On the whole, therefore, 
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it may be concluded that the conditions laid down by Lord Ripon 
for the successful working of the experiment of local sell- 
government were never fulfilled, and that primary education was 
transferred to organisations who had no adequate resources of 
their own and who were given absolutely inadequate grant-in-aid. 
It is to this failure to work out the experiment properly, rather 
than to any intrinsic error in the proposal itself, that we must 
attribute the adverse effect which the transfer to local control 
ultimately produced upon the expansion of primary education. 

It is, however, worthy of note that, in spite of all their 
handicaps, the local bodies did substantial service to the cause 
of primary education. As shown already in the preceding section, 
their contribution to primary education rose from Rs. 24.9 lakhs 
in 1881 82 to Rs. 46.1 lakhs in 1901-02, while Government con* 
tribution increased, during the same period, from Rs. 16.77 lakhs 
to Rs. 16.92 lakhs only! This liberality of the local bodies saved 
the situation considerably. But it was only an immediate gain. 
The resources of the local bodies were so inelastic and limited that 
they could have never hoped to introduce compulsory primary 
education or even to have brought about any very large expansion 
of schools. They gave an initial push and tided somehow over 
hard times when Government funds were scanty. But with that, 
their contribution to the cause came practically to an end, while 
their continuing to be mainly responsible for primary education 
led to ultimate disadvantages and held up all major lines of 
progress. 

(c) Neglect of Indigenous Schools: The third cause of the 
slow advantage of primary education was the neglect of indigenous 
schools. Great results could easily have been obtained if all the 
funds that Government and local bodies allotted to primary 
education had been spent in developing indigenous schools. 
Instead of that, the indigenous schools were allowed to die; and 
a new system of schools was created, ab initio , to take their place. 
This procedure involved a great waste of national energy, which 
could easily have been avoided. But the general attitude of 
contempt that the British officials had for all indigenous things 
made them oblivious to the advantages of the indigenous schools, 
and as shown before, they practically disappeared by 1901-02 
and their loss was not even compensated by the new system of 
schools that was created in their stead. 
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20. Other Achievements in Primary Education. We 

have so far discussed only three aspects of primary education, 
viz., attitude to indigenous schools, finance, and expansion which 
were isolated for special treatment because they are the most 
important aspects of the problem. It will be clear from the 
discussion that the record of official attempts in these respects 
was one of failure. W e shall now turn to the qualitative aspects 
of primary education where, however, the official attempts did 
score a number of minor successes. 

The main official achievements in this direction were the 
following:- — 

(fz) Construction of School Buildings : As already stated' 

in Chapter I, the indigenous schools had no buildings of their 
own. In England, where the inclemencies and uncertainties 
oi weather are so great that a school cannot even start without a 
building of its own, the construction of school buildings was 
greatly emphasised and the first Parliamentary grants for educa- 
tion, it would be recalled, were given for buildings only. This 
emphasis was transferred to India also and the Education Depart- 
ments spent large amounts in providing buildings for primary 
schools. The achievements were fairly satisfactory; but financial 
stringency always came in the way and it was not possible to 
provide independent buildings for all the new primary schools. 
A great majority of them still continued to be held— as were the 
indigenous schools — in temples, mosques, chavdis, and such 
other public buildings. The one old practice of indigenous 
schools that definitely ceased to exist was the holding of the 
school in the house of the teacher himself. 

(b) Improvement in the Training and Qualifications of 
Teachers : Another significant achievement of the Victorian Era 
was the improvement brought about in the general education 
and training of primary teachers. As compared to the indi- 
genous schools, the teachers of new schools were certainly better 
educated. A fairly large percentage of them were also profes- 
sionally trained— an idea that was unknown to the indigenous 
system. In local board, municipal or Government schools, they 
were definitely better paid, but improvement in aided schools 
was not equally remarkable owing to the inadequate rates of 
grant-in-aid. Whether they were as zealous in the performance 
of their duty as the indigenous teachers whose whole life depended 


on the progress of their pupils, it is difficult to say. But it is 
by no means uncommon in India to find that the quality of educa- 
tion in a good private school is often better than in a Government 
school in spite of the better staff and equipment of the latter. 
There has always been a certain loss in efficiency under departmen- 
talisation and, in the new primary schools, it is quite probable that 
the advantages of the superior attainments of teachers were set off, 
to some extent, by the deterioration in their zeal and enthusiasm. 

(c) Admission of Girls and Pupils of Low-castes: In the 
indigenous schools, there were very few girls and hardly any 
Harijan pupils. But the new' primary schools contained a fair 
sprinkling of girls and Harijan pupils. This was a very 
significant and far-reaching achievement of the new system of 
primary schools. The details of these developments will be 
discussed in the next chapter, 

(d) Use of Printed Books : The indigenous schools, it 

would be recalled, used no printed books at all. The new system 
of education did very valuable service in preparing text-books, 
printing and publishing them and popularising their use in all 
schools. This reform, in spite of its undisputed advantages, met 
with some resistance in the early years; but by 1900, the use of 
printed books had been universalised in all primary schools. 

(e) Adoption of New Methods of Teaching : Here, there 
were gains as well as losses. As shown in Chapter I, the monito- 
rial system was introduced in England from India. A later 
development of this was the pupil-teacher system under which 
senior pupils were required to work as assistants to teachers in 
return for a small stipend and were later on absorbed in the 
profession and trained. Both these systems were in use in 
England for a considerable time and assisted the expansion of 
education by reducing its cost. They were abandoned as more 
funds became available and as efficient teachers could be provided 
without curtailing the pace of expansion. In India, on the other 
hand, these systems were abandoned soon after they were aban- 
doned in England, although the prevailing financial stringency 
demanded their continuance. The result was an inevitable 
slowing down of the pace of expansion. 

On the other hand, teaching in the new primary schools became 
more attractive generally on account of trained teachers and 
adoption of new techniques like kindergarten or object lessons in 
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the lower standards. The crude and harsh mode of punishments 
tended to disappear and a more humane treatment of the child 
began to be noticeable. The school equipment also improved 
and assisted in raising the standard of education. While this 
achievement was a definite gain, it was counterbalanced by a 
loss in another direction. The indigenous schools were so small 
in size that individual attention was given to each pupil. There 
were no standards and no fixed periodical examinations. Each 
pupil progressed at his own pace and left when he had acquired 
all he wanted to learn or the school had to teach. In the new 
schools, fixed standards were introduced; periodical examinations 
were held by Departmental officers for promotion from class to 
class. The size of classes was increased so that the individual 
attention paid to pupils became less and less. A certain amount 
of rigidity inevitably came in with these changes. 

(/) Curriculum: Curricular changes were the result of a 
continuous adjustment between three conflicting forces : the first 
of these was the ambition of the Departmental officers who wanted 
to imitate the developments in England where subject after 
subject was being added to the curriculum; the second was a 
limiting factor, viz., the capacity of the teacher to handle the 
ever-expanding curriculum ; and the third was the desire of 
the average parent who demanded an instruction analogous 
to that of the indigenous schools with which he was familiar. 
This desire required a simplification of the curriculum and an 
emphasis on the three R’s — a demand that ran directly contrary 
to the official desire to enrich and to expand. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the officials had things in their own way and a richer and 
varied curriculum came to be adopted. 

In 1901-02, the subjects included in the primary curriculum 
were Kindergarten, Drawing, Object Lessons, Geography, History, 
Singing and Recitation, Hygiene, Agriculture, Science, Second 
Language, Mensuration, Physical Exercises, and Manual Work. 
Some of these subjects were taught on an optional basis in certain 
provinces and in some, a few of the subjects were omitted 
altogether. But broadly speaking, it can be said that the 
primary curriculum of 1902 was far richer than that of the 
indigenous schools of a century earlier. 

2 1 . The End of the Victorian Era. We have now completed 
our survey of the development of education in India during the 
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Victorian Era. Superficially at any rate, the picture presented 
by the situation was satisfactory and both the British officials 
and the people had reason to be proud of their achievements. 
(“Education in India under the British Government,” says Howell, 
“was first ignored, then violently and successfully opposed, then 
conducted on a system now universally admitted to be erroneous 
and finally placed on its present footing.” 1 By this final placing 
of the educational system on its present footing Howell refers to 
the ideals and methods advocated in the Despatch of 1854 which 
practically dominated the situation till 1901-02. As compared 
to the controversies and vacillations of the period before 1854, 
the achievements of the new educatiqnal system during the 
Victorian Era were undoubtedly good. The indigenous system 
was dead no doubt; but that bothered nobody and hardly anv 
tears were wasted upon its disappearance. On the other hand, 
people could see a large expansion of English schools and colleges; 
the establishment of a fairly large network of primary schools 
which were qualitatively superior to the indigenous schools; the 
beginning of an Indian press and a renaissance in Indian life; 
the birth of a new literature in the modern Indian languages; 
the slow but steady progress in such difficult aspects of the prob- 
lem as the education of women, of the Harijans, and of the 
aboriginal and hill tribes; the entry of Muslims in the modern 
type of schools. Even the Indian States had been stirred to 
activity and were generally following, although at a respectable 
distance, the lead given by British India. Official schools had 
multiplied considerably but several times greater had been the 
increase in schools and colleges of the modern type conducted 
by Indians themselves. On the whole, therefore, both the officials 
and the people had good reasons to be proud of their work and 
to look to the past with a feeling of satisfaction and achievement; 
and that is precisely what they generally did. This does not 
of course mean that there were no causes for complaint or sugges- 
tions of reform. Both of these existed in plenty ; but the general 
feeling was that the principles and policies adopted so far were 
broadly sound and all that was needed was merely a question 
of time and funds. 

^ Little did the complacent officials or non-officials of this 
period realise that they were sitting on a volcano. Under the 


1 Selections from Educational Records , Vol. I, p. 2. 
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surface of general satisfaction and well-being, a regular storm had 
been brewing for some years past. Some officials and non- 
officials alike had begun to question the validity of policies which 
had been accepted as fundamental and worked upon with zest 
for more than half a century. The officials were disturbed 
by the growing political unrest which they attributed exclusively 
to modern education ; Indians, on the other hand, were beginning 
to be worried by the slow progress of education and the manner 
in which India was losing her ground in the comity of nations. 
Both sides desired a change — although for entirely different 
reasons and in entirely different directions. So long as the 
status quo was being maintained, however, criticism was less 
active. But as soon as Lord Curzon broached the question of 
educational reconstruction in 1901, all the underground differences 
of opinion came to the surface, a storm of controversies burst 
forth with unprecedented violence resulting in titanic conflicts 
over certain educational issues. This struggle between the official 
and non-official viewpoints continued for nearly two decades 
and was only partially closed in 1921 with the transfer of control 
of education to elected Indian ministers. The history of this 
phase of the educational history of India, however, will be dealt 
with in the next two chapters. 


Chapter Seven 
LORD CURZON 
(1898-1905) 

1 . General Features of the Period (1902-21). The period of 
about twenty years between the appointment of the Indian 
Universities Commission in 1902 and the transfer of education 
to Indian control in 1921 forms the fourth period in the history 
of modern Indian education. As compared with the Victorian 
Era, it presents several distinctive features among which may be 
mentioned [a) larger finances, (b) the more active role assumed 
by the State in education, (c) vigorous attempts at qualitative 
improvement made in all types of educational institutions, 
{d) unprecedented expansion in almost all branches of education, 
and (e) the growth of a militant nationalism among the people. 
Each of these features is so important and unique that it deserves 
•some detailed examination. 

(a) Larger Finances Available for Education : The Victorian 
Era, as we have seen, was a period of general financial stringency. 
But between 1902 and 1921, education had the good fortune to 
•obtain much larger finances than it ever did in the earlier period. 
This was due to several reasons. Firstly, a good and stable 
system of financial relations between the Central and Provincial 
Governments existed throughout the period. This encouraged 
better collection of revenue and greater vigilance in expenditure 
with the result that the resources of the Central and Provincial 
Governments improved considerably and enabled them to provide 
larger finances for education. 

The second source of additional finance was that of Central 
Grants to Education. This was a period of boom in world finance 
and India shared in the general prosperity. Trade and commerce 
increased considerably and led to a great increase in Central 
revenues— an event which, in its turn, led to substantial surpluses 
in the central budgets. Between 1902 and 1921, there were only 
nix deficit years (three of these, viz. 9 1918-19 to 1920-21, were the 
years immediately following the First World War when the 
finances of Government were a little embarrassed) while in several 
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years, the surpluses were very large. The Government of India 
allocated a part of these surpluses to the Provincial Governments 
for expenditure on education. The earliest of these grants was 
sanctioned by Lord Curzon and the policy was kept up by his 
successors. Between 1902 and 1918-19, the grants amounted to 
about Rs. 500 lakhs non-recurring and about Rs. 300 lakhs 
recurring. It would be quite correct to say that such large Central 
Grants have been unknown in the history of Indian education, 
either before or since. These grants, more than any other single 
factor, were responsible for the great expansion and improve- 
ment of education that was now brought about ; and it is these 
grants which distinguish this period so pleasantly from the 
earlier one of financial stringency. 

The third reason for the larger finances that became available 
for education during this period was an all-round improvement in 
Provincial, local and private contributions to education. The 
finances of the Provincial Governments improved and hence 
they increased their contributions to education ; the local boards 
and municipalities also shared in the general prosperity and 
assigned larger grants to education than before; the increase 
in the number of students (coupled, in some cases, with increases 
in fee rates) brought in a much larger income from fees ; and the 
general awakening among the people was responsible for in- 
creasing the receipts under the miscellaneous head endowments % 
donations , subscriptions , etc. 

It will thus be seen that this was a period when the total 
finance available for education increased very considerably. In 
round figures, the total expenditure on education from all sources, 
public or private, which was Rs. 401 lakhs only in 1901-02 
increased to Rs. 1,837 lakhs in 1921-22. 

(b) More Active Role of the State: Another distinctive feature 
of this period was the more active role assumed by the State. 
Prior to 1902, as shown in Chapter V, the State played only a 
minor role in education, the doctrine of State-withdrawal from 
direct educational enterprise held the field, and the State did 
little more than pay grant-in-aid o private institutions and, in 
return, exercise some kind of a control over them. This picture 
was entirely changed between 1902 and 1921. Under the lead 
given by Lord Curzon, the doctrine of State-withdrawal was 
officially abandoned and it was held to be the duty of the State 


to maintain a few institutions of every type as models to private 
enterprise; tlm inspecting staff was strengthened and a vigilant 
policy of inspection and supervision of private schools was adopted 
in lieu of the old policy of laissez-faire . The details of this 
important change will be described in later sections; but it is 
necessary to state here that, as a broad result of the new policy, 
the State began not only to play a more active role in education 
than it did in the past but also to claim the right to control private 
enterprise as rigidly as possible. 

This change was due to several causes. The first was, as 
usual, the influence from England where the State had under the 
Balfour Act of 1902 begun to control private enterprise in elemen- 
tary education more thoroughly than in the past. Secondly, the 
attempts made in England at this time to improve the quality 
of education made the Departmental officials in India feel that 
they too should make similar attempts and control private enter- 
prise more strictly with a view to raising the standards. Thirdly, 
the growing political consciousness among the educated people 
made the British officials feel a little concerned. They had hoped 
that the men and women who came out of English schools and 
colleges would ever remain grateful and loyal to England for her 
services to India. But what they now found was that the average 
educated man became a discontented critic of British rule. This 
is not what they had bargained for and many of them adopted 
a panicky attitude towards these results and began to assert that 
the whole scheme of English education in India was wrong 
and those who subscribed to this view argued that private 
schools, especially those under Indian managements, were breed- 
ing sedition. They suggested, therefore, that Government should 
control them rigidly and improve their corporate discipline and 
the character of their students. 

The desire for exercising greater control over private enter- 
prise and to provide a more active role to the State in education 
was, therefore, only partly educational but mainly political. 
And for that very reason, it was vehemently opposed by all 
sections of nationalist Indian opinion. They really wanted the 
right to control educational policies; but if this were not to be 
had, they preferred to have a more or less incipient Department 
to one that was extremely active. If one had to be ruled over 
by an alien, a king log , they felt, was to be certainly preferred to 
14 
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king stork. But the officials of this period tried to increase de- 
partmental control on the one hand and to make it more bureau- 
cratic and less amenable to Indian opinion on the other. As 
Shri G. K. Gokhale put it, the official attempt to control private 
enterprise on the grounds of efficiency and without taking the 
educated Indians into confidence was aimed at perpetuating the 
narrow , bigoted, and inexpansive rule of experts. A conflict thus 
ensued between Government and the educated public. Govern- 
ment claimed the right to control all education rigidly in the 
interests of the people and on grounds of efficiency. The Indian 
public opinion, on the other hand, resisted the attempt at control 
on political grounds. It did not object to the more active role 
demanded of the State. But it claimed that such a change in 
the role of the State cannot be allowed unless and until the 
character of the State itself was changed from a bureaucracy to 
a democracy. As was only to be expected, the people ultimately 
won and in 1921, the control of the Education Departments in 
the Provinces was transferred to Indian ministers; and with 
this transfer, the long drawn out battle over the control issue 
lost its political character. 

(■ c ) Efforts at Qualitative Improvements: Between 1854 and 
1902, the principal objective of educational policy had been 
expansion rather than improvement. It is true that several 
reforms and improvements had been carried out in these years; 
but they were always subordinate to the drive to increase the 
numbers and the assumption of official policy always was that 
some school was better than no school. But this outlook was 
entirely changed in the period 1902-21, the initiative in the matter 
again having been taken by Lord Curzon.* It was now pointed 
out, on a survey of the educational results of the period between 
1854 and 1902 that, during those years, education had not 
materially advanced in quantity but had definitely deteriorated 
in quality. It was this analysis of the educational position that 
made Curzon start a drive for qualitative reform. It is true that 
he did try to expand primary education. But even here he 
emphasized certain qualitative improvements and was not 
prepared to accept the principle of compulsory education which 
the Indian people had begun to demand. At the secondary and 
collegiate stage, Indian opinion demanded the widest possible 
expansion on voluntary basis; but here Curzon definitely pre- 
ferred to curtail numbers and improve quality. On the whole, 


theiefore, the official view, as represented here by Lord Curzon, 
stood for quality rather than for quantity. 

(d) Unprecedented Expansion of Education: In spite of this 
qfficial predilection for quality, there was an all-round and un- 
precedented expansion of education in all branches between 
1901-02 and 1921-22. 


Progress of Education between 1901-02 and 1921-22 


Type of Institution. 

No. of Institutions. j 

No. of Scholars. 


1901-02. 1 1921-22. 

1901-02. i 1921-22. 


1. 

Universities 

5 

| 10 

i 

: Figures not 
1 available. 

Figures not 
available. 

2. 

Arts Colleges 

145 

165 

17,651 

45,418 

3. 

Professional 

Colleges 

46 

64 

5,358 

13,662 

4. 

Secondary 

Schools 

5,493 

7,530 

6,22,768 

11,06,803 

5. 

Primary Schools 

97,854 

1,55,017 

32,04,336 

61,09,752 

6. 

Special Schools . . ! 

1,084 

— — — i — 

3,344 

36,380 

120,925 

F o tal for Recognised i 

Institutions . . ; 

1,04,627 

! 

I 

1,66,130 ! 

! 

38,86,493 

73,96,560 

y 

Unrecognised 

Institutions . . [ 

43,081 

16,322 

6,35,407 

422,165 


Grand Total . , ! 

1,47,708 

1,82,452 

45,21,900 

78,18,725 


t ‘ ^ mLiuae ngures ior Burma and some I 

while the figures of 192 1-22 are for British India only exclusive of Burma. 


This rapid expansion which originated under the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Curzon, was due to several causes. The most important 
of these were the great social and political awakening that was 
now created in the country as a result of the struggle for freedom, 
a 7 d the large financial resources that now became available for 
education. The improvement in quality was mainly an official 
achievement; but expansion was achieved by Indian enterprise. 
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sometimes with official support (particularly at the primary 
stage) but more often in defiance of their controls and even 
sabotage. 

(e) The Growth of a Militant Nationalism among the People : 
As shown in Chapter VI, the spirit of nationalism was slowly 
growing between 1885 and 1902 under a surface of general loyalty 
to British Rule and was about to burst into a storm at the close 
of the nineteenth century. The Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
provided the immediate cause for this outburst. With all his 
great intellectual powers, infinite capacity for work, strong sense 
of duty, intense desire to serve the people of India and magnificent 
achievements in almost all fields of administration, Curzon 
nevertheless blundered into wounding the educated intelligentsia 
beyond hope of reconciliation. The reasons are not far to seek. 
He had a bad satirical vein and often spoke and wrote in a way 
that hurt the susceptibilities of people. For instance, he ad- 
vocated the introduction of kindergarten methods and object 
lessons in primary schools as specially calculated ho correct some 
of the inherent defects of the Indian intellect^ 1 In his Convocation 
Addresses at the Calcutta University, 1902 and 1905, he made 
several such offending remarks of which the following is a brief 
but typical example: — 

I hope I am making no false or arrogant claim when I say that the highest 
ideal of truth is to a large extent a Western conception. I do not thereby mean 
to claim that Europeans are universally or even generally truthful, still less do 
I mean that Asiatics deliberately or habitually deviate from the truth. The one 
proposition would be absurd, and the other insulting. But undoubtedly truth 
took a high place in the moral codes of the West before it had been similarly 
honoured in the East, where craftiness and diplomatic wile have always been 
held in much repute. We may prove it by the common innuendo that lurks 
in the words “Oriental diplomacy,” by which is meant something rather tortuous 
and hypersubtie. The same may be seen in Oriental literature. In your epics 
truth will often be extolled as a virtue; but quite as often it is attended with 
some qualification, and very often praise is given to successful deception practised 
with honest aim. 2 

Remarks such as these which were derogatory to the nation 
as a whole could not be taken lying down and the intelligentsia 
protested. These protests made Curzon angry because he never 
really learnt to understand or tolerate opposition and he came 
out with still more sarcastic remarks which made the position 
worse than before. And so the battle went on till the educated 

1 Government Resolution on Educational Policy (1904) , para. 30. 

9 Lord Curzon in India, V ol. II, p. 222. 


classes of the country became irreconcilably opposed to him 
and developed a spirit of nationalism which militated against 
the British Rule itself. 

> It should not be supposed that the conflict between Curzon 
and the intelligentsia arose out of a wordy warfare only. The 
real issue at stake went far deeper. Curzon represented, not 
himself, but the whole bureaucracy that luled India in the name 
of Parliament. It was, therefore, really a conflict between the 
British bureaucracy on the one hand and the educated Indian 
intelligentsia on the other, that was being staged now through 
all the controversies that arose over official policies. Both the 
sides knew that the battle would ultimately be decided by the 
ignorant , illiterate and dumb millions of India. The educated 
Indians claimed that they stood for and spoke in the name of 
these voiceless millions. Curzon denied this claim, and asserted 
that it was not the Indian intelligentsia but the British bureaucracy 
that spoke for the masses. He sincerely believed that the desti- 
nies of the Indian masses were entrusted by Providence to British 
hands and that British officials must continue to work in India for 
the good of the masses, almost for eternity. He also claimed (per- 
haps quite honestly according to his convictions) to have adminis- 
tered India for and in the interests of these masses. The educated 
Indians, of course, regarded this claim as most fantastic and 
they naturally repudiated this Curzonian assumption. They 
claimed that they alone had the right to speak for the Indian 
masses. But Curzon just pooh-poohed them. Speaking to 
graduates who might become journalists, he said: — 

Remember, when you use the editorial 4 we, 5 that Sve’ is, after all, only 
T/ and that the individual e T is only one among three hundred millions. 1 

He ridiculed journalists and politicians as persons who are 
incapable of action and who only talk and pass resolutions, and 
branded his educated adversaries as hunters of posts or seats on 
Councils and took pride in the fact that he saw no reason to satisfy 
their demands. On the whole, it may be said that, in the India 
of Lord Curzon’s conception, 

there was no room for an Indian Intelligentsia aspiring to lead and speak 
for the masses; and in so far as the Indian educated classes claimed to be the 
prophets of what they themselves spoke of as “the new Nationalism” which was 
stirring in the land, he simply brushed them aside. The India which he pictured 
t0 Timself was a of vast spaces peopled by a patient and primitive peasantry, 
content to raise their crops and rear their cattle and to leave all other things to 

1 Lord Curzon in India , Vol. II, p. 218. 
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the superior and, on the whole, beneficent Power to whom chance or Providence 
had entrusted them. 1 

It is no wonder that Curzon was not only the ablest but also 
the most-hated Viceroy that ever came to India. 

We have dealt with these political developments a little in 
detail because they throw interesting light on some points in 
educational history. Firstly, they show why even the good 
measures of Curzon were misunderstood and therefore attacked 
by his contemporaries. These political controversies were in- 
evitably carried into the educational field and officials and non- 
officials fought over questions of primary or higher education in 
more or less the same way in which they came into conflict over 
political issues. Secondly, they show why Curzon failed in his 
pr ncipal objective in India. He came to this country to 
strengthen the British Empire and even to make India a base 
for a further development of the Empire in Asia. But as the 
tragedy of history would have it, his utterances and actions gave 
immediate rise to a militant nationalism; the Indian National 
Congress became stronger than ever and under the leadership 
of persons like Dadabhai Naoroji, Tilak, C. R. Das, the Ali 
brothers, Gokhale and Annie Besant, carried on a national 
struggle that soon became irresistible. Consequently, history 
will describe Curzon as the Viceroy who made the biggest con- 
tribution to the weakening of the British rule in India. Thirdly, 
this new militant nationalism created a new attitude among the 
people towards several educational problems. For instance, 
it demanded early Indianisation of the Education Department; 
adoption of Indian languages as media of instruction ; the 
teaching of history from the Indian viewpoint as against that 
of the imperialist power; the development of a feeling of 
patriotism among the students of schools and colleges; and so 
on. These will be dealt with in detail in the next chapter under 
national education ; it is enough to state here that the demand 
for national education which arose in this period was the result 
of a revolt against the intellectual domination of the West just 
as the new militant nationalism symbolised a revolt against 
the political power of Britain in India. Lastly, another historical 
tragedy is also revealed here. It was the British bureaucracy 
that had invented the Downward Filtration Theory and talked 
of creating a class of educated Indians who would act as 

1 Ronaldshay : Life of Lord Curzon , Vol. II, p. 419. 


intermediaries between them and the people and who would, in 
their turn, educate the masses. Though the theory was long in 
taking action, by 1902, such a class had been created and had 
begun to teach the masses. But it was exactly at this juncture that 
the bureaucracy became suddenly jealous, denied the representa- 
tive character of this educated class and tried to throw it out 
by seeming directly to educate the masses and claiming their 
leadership. It is true that the bourgeois middle class who formed 
the bulk of the educated Indian intelligentsia of this period had 
no really solid claims to represent the masses; but they certainly 
had a better claim to do so than the British bureaucrats; and 
naturally they won. 

2. Issues in Educational Controversies. This political 
conflict had its educational implications as well. Curzon and his 
successors believed that what Indian education needed most was 
qualitative reform . Their view may be briefly stated as follows: — 

(a) The recommendations of the Indian Education .Com- 
mission had outlived their utility. They were designed 
primarily to secure expansion of education through 
private effort and that object had already been 
secured. 

(b) The policy of laissez-faire to private enterprise, which 
was recommended by the Commission and adopted 
by the Education Departments in later years, had 
brought in various evils; for instance, most of the 
institutions conducted by private agencies were in- 
efficient, poorly staffed, and poorly equipped and were 
more in the nature of coaching institutions for examina- 
tions than educational centres in the proper sense of 
the word. 

(0 The only remedy for these evils was to replace the 
policy of laissez-faire and expansion by one of control 
and improvement. 

(d) The recommendation of the Commission that Govern- 
ment should withdraw from direct educational enter- 
prise was suicidal. Fortunately, it had never been 
acted upon and time had come when it must be offi- 
cially abandoned. On the other hand, it was the duty 
of Government to mantain some institutions as models 
to private enterprise. 
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(e) As Indians can never have the same efficiency as 
Englishmen, all superior posts in the Education De- 
partment must continue to be held by the British 
people. 

(/) Education in secondary schools and colleges was being 
infected by politics and standards of discipline were 
lowered. Politics must, therefore, be completely 
excluded from the schools. 

(, g ) The standard of English should be raised still further. 

On the other hand, Gokhale (and those who followed him) 
believed that the most crying need of India was quantitative 
advance. The view of this school of thought may be summarised 
as follows: — 

(a) Indians challenged the wisdom of the policy which put 
quality first and quantity next. They pointed out 
that this policy might suit England where expansion 
of education was already complete, but that it had 
no place in India where expansion had not even begun 
in right earnest. 

(b) The official desire to control and improve secondary 
and collegiate education was ascribed to political 
motives and it was said that the real motive was not 
the improvement of educational standards, but the 
sabotaging of the development of national feeling in 
the minds of educated Indians. 

(c) The official attempt to expand primary education was 
generally appreciated, but it was felt that the rate 
of expansion visualised by the Education Departments 
was quite out of proportion to the needs of the situa- 
tion. It was held that there must be a still greater 
expansion of secondary and collegiate education ; and 
that in primary education, the principle of compulsion 
must be accepted. 

( d ) Complete and speedy Indianisation of the Education 
Department was demanded. 

(e) Education, to be worthy of its name, must develop 
love for the mother-country and not loyalty to British 
Rule. 


(/) Nationalist sentiment also revolted against the ex- 
aggerated importance attached to English and claimed 
that the modern Indian languages should be adopted 
as media of instruction. 

It is obvious that the differences of opinion were fundamental 
and a conflict was inevitable. Had Lord Curzon and his advisers 
made an attempt to appreciate the Indian point of view and to 
meet it half-way, the history of education in India would have 
taken an entirely different turn. Lord Curzon, however, pushed 
forward his favourite plan of reform and thereby greatly alienated 
Indian public opinion. His policy was kept up by his successors 
as well, so that a conflict between the official and non-official 
points of view dominated the history of education during the 
period as a whole. The continuous and mostly fruitless struggles 
over several issues ultimately led Indians to think that real 
improvement in education was impossible unless they obtained 
the right to control educational policies. This feeling gathered 
strength as time passed, until it resulted ultimately in the transfer 
of the Education Department to Indian Ministers under the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 

3. The Indian Universities Commission (1902). Curzon 
accorded the top priority in his programme to university reform 
because, according to him, the most strenuous efforts were needed 
at that stage. It was to help him in this task that he appointed, 
on 27th January, 1902, a Commission to inquire into the condition 
and prospects of the universities established in British India and 
to consider and report upon proposals for improving their consti- 
tution and working. The Commission submitted its report in 
the same year — a rather lengthy and highly technical document 
which does not require a detailed analysis and examination in 
this book. It will be sufficient for our purpose to note the 
following special features of this report 

(a) The Commission adopted the model of the London 
University as modified by the Act of 1898. As the Calcutta 
University Commission points out— 

In 1902 as in 1857, the policy of London seemed to be the latest word of 
educational statesmanship. There were four features of the London changes 
whose influence is directly perceptible in the Indian discussions. The first was 
the assertion that every university ought to be a teaching university. The 
second was the principle that no college should be allowed full privileges unless 
it was thoroughly well staffed and equipped. The third was the principle that 
teachers must always be intimately associated with the government of the 
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university. The fourth was the contention that the supreme governing body of 
the university called,, in London as in India, the Senate nought not to be too 

iKwTits tSo 1 in < In < dia a|S ' a,n ' " S ° brf ° re ’ educational «™‘roversy in England 

(^) J US ^ as the Commission of 1882 was precluded from 
reporting on university reform this Commission was precluded 
from reporting on secondary education. The result was equally 
unhappy and the Commission could not deal with the problem 
as a whole. 

(c) The fundamental problems before the Commission were 
two:- — • 

to determine the type of university organisation that 
should be ultimately developed in India; and 

[n) to propose such transitional arrangements as would 
enable the country to reach this predetermined goal 
in the shortest possible time. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the Report of the Commis- 
sion did not discuss these fundamental questions and, therefore, 
the Ac of 1904 did not aim at the fundamental reconstruction of the 
Indian University system . It only proposed a rehabilitation 
and strengthening of the then existing system of affiliating 
universities. ' ° 

(d) It would be recalled that affiliating universities were set 
up m India m 1857 just one year before affiliation, as the basis 
of university organization, was abandoned in London. A similar 
tragedy took place in 1902 also. The report of the Indian Uni- 
versities Commission submitted in 1902 does not contain, as 
pointed out above, any discussion of the fundamental problems of 
university organization, presumably because they were not being 
then discussed in England. In the very next year, however, 
the disruption in the federal Victoria University of Northern 
England was followed by a great discussion of the principles of 
university administration and led to the abandoning of the federal 
type of universities. Perhaps India would have profited more 
had the Commission sat in 1907 instead of in 1902. 

(e) The recommendations of the Commission refer mainly 
to the following five topics: — - 

U) The reorganization of university government. 

lM ' A ^ u f h strict and systematic supervision of the colleges by the 

L Diversity, and the imposition of more exacting conditions of affiliation. 

1 Report , Vol. I, p. 65. 
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(in) A much closer attention to the conditions under which students live and 
work. 

nii) The assumption of teaching functions by the University, within defined 
limits. 

y i Substantial changes in curricula, and in the methods of examination. 

The third and the fifth of these groups of recommendations 
were necessarily left to be dealt with in detailed regulations to 
be framed by the reorganized universities. But the first, second 
and fourth groups of recommendations were embodied later in 
the Indian Universities Act, 1904, to which we shall now turn. 

4. The Indian Universities Act, 1904. The first important 
change proposed by the Act was the enlargement of the functions 
of a University. Section 3 of the 1904 Act provided that 

the University shall be and shall be deemed to have been incorporated for 
the purpose (among others) of making provision for the instruction of students, 
with power to appoint University Professors and Lecturers, to hold and manage 
educational endowments, to erect, equip and maintain University libraries, 
laboratories and museums, to make regulations relating to the residence and 
conduct of students, and to do all acts, consistent with the Act of Incorporation 
and this Act. which tend to the promotion of study and research. 

The second important change proposed by the Act aimed 
at making the university senates of a manageable size. The 
Acts of Incorporation provided that Fellows of Universities were 
to be appointed by Government for life and did not lay down 
any upper limit to the number of Senators. During the fifty 
years that followed, Government did not always exercise this 
power of appointment in the best interests of the University 
with the result that the Senates became extremely unwieldy. 
The Indian Universities Act, 1904, proposed, therefore, that the 
number of Fellows of a University shall not be less than fifty nor 
more than a hundred and that a Fellow should hold ofiice for five 
years only instead of for life. 

The third change made by the Act was to introduce the 
principle of election. The Act of 1904 required that twenty 
Fellows should be elected at the three older Universities and 
fifteen at the other two. 

The fourth change introduced by the Act was to give a statu- 
tory recognition to syndicates and also to give an adequate 
representation to university teachers on the syndicates concerned. 

The fifth change introduced by the Act was to provide stricter 
conditions for the affiliation of colleges to a university and to 
provide that all affiliated colleges should be periodically inspected 
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by the Syndicate in order to see that a proper standard of efficiency 
is being maintained. Affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges 
now required the approval of Government. 

The sixth change introduced by the Act was to vest in Govern- 
ment certain powers regarding the regulations to be framed by 
the Senate. Under the Acts of Incorporation, the sole authoritv 
for making regulations was the Senate and Government had only 
the power to veto inasmuch as all regulations had to obtain the 
approval of Government. The Indian Universities Act of 1904 
provided that while approving the regulations framed by the 
Senate, Government may make such additions and alterations 
as may be necessary and even frame regulations itself should the 
Senate fail to do so within a specified period. 

Lastly , the Act empowered the Governor-General-in-Council 
to define the territorial limits of the universities. This point 
was left moot in the Acts of 1857 with the result that certain 
anomalies crept in later on. For instance, some colleges were 
affiliated to two universities; some others were situated in the 
jurisdiction of one university but affiliated to another; and so on. 
Section 27 of the Act, therefore, laid down that “the Governor- 
General-in-Council may, by general or special order, define the 
territorial limits within which, and specify the colleges in respect 
of which, any powers conferred by or under the Act of Incorpora- 
tion or this Act shall be exercised”. 

5. Indian Reactions to the Universities Act, 1904. The 

Indian public opinion violently opposed this Act, not because 
Indians were opposed to the idea of University reform as such, 
but because, with the background of distrust and uneasiness 
which was characteristic of this period, the proposals of Govern- 
ment were wrongly interpreted. It was believed that, under the 
pretext of reforms, Government was really trying to vest all 
powei in the hands of European educationists, z.r. , the European 
professors in Government and Missionary colleges — with a view 
to sabotaging the development of Indian private enterprise in 
the field of higher education. The Indian opposition to the 
Universities Act of 1904 centered chiefly round five issues 

Firstly , it was felt that the provisions which enabled the 
University to assume teaching functions would remain a dead- 
letter, as they had remained in the case of Allahabad, because the 
Act made no provision for financial assistance to Universities. 
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Secondly , Indian opinion welcomed the principle of election 
introduced by the Bill but pointed out that the seats thrown open 
to election were very few and that the Act failed to provide for 
election by professors who were just the class of persons who had 
more immediate interest than any other in the deliberations of 
the University. 

Thirdly , while Indian opinion was not opposed to the idea 
of restricting the total number of Fellows in a University, a fear 
was expressed that the small numbers fixed by the Act — evidently 
inspired by the model of the reconstituted London University— 
were really intended to create a majority for Europeans in the 
constitution of Indian Universities. 

Fourthly , the stricter provisions for affiliation of colleges 
were also strongly opposed. This was due to the fear that they 
were intended chiefly to embarrass Indian private effort in the 
field of education— a fear that was all the more strengthened by 
the idea that the reorganized university bodies will mostly consist 
of Europeans. 

But the greatest opposition of all was directed against those 
aspects of the Act which gave more powers to Government in the 
administration of universities. These included the power to 
nominate most of the Fellows, the power to require approval for 
affiliation or disaffiliation of colleges, the power to alter, or even 
to frame regulations, etc. It was argued and quite rightly that 
under the new Act, the universities became practically a Depart- 
ment of the State. 

6. Achievement of the Indian Universities Act of 1904* 

In the heat of bitter controversy about university reform that 
raged between the years 1902 and 1905, the importance of the 
Indian Universities Act of 1904 was greatly exaggerated by 
Government spokesmen who looked upon it as a panacea for all 
the ills of collegiate education while Indian public opinion mis- 
understood the Act and condemned it unequivocally as a retro- 
grade measure. But the Act was neither one nor the other ; and at 
this distance of time, it is possible to view dispassionately its 
achievements and failures. 

The analysis of the Act given in an earlier section will show 
that it was primarily an administrative measure. Its avowed 
aim was to make the administration of universities more efficient 
than it had been hitherto and it must be admitted that it 
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succeeded considerably in this. The Senates of the reorganized 
universities were more manageable and efficient than earlier ones ; 
and as the nominations made by Government belied the fears of 
the Indian public it was soon admitted on all hands that the Act 
had, on the whole, raised the tone of University administration. 

Secondly, the stricter conditions of affiliation and the arrange- 
ments for periodical inspection made it difficult for new colleges 
to spring into existence and even led to the elimination of a 
number of weak institutions. It is, however, a significant facy 
that the growth of Indian private enterprise in the field of 
collegiate education was not affected adversely by the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904. If anything, the growth of colleges 
conducted by Indians was far more rapid after 1904 than before 
it. The fears of the opponents of the Act, therefore, proved to 
be groundless to a considerable extent. On the other hand, the 
hopes entertained by the framers of the Act that the strict condi- 
tions of affiliation would lead to an improvement in collegiate 
instruction were largely fulfilled. It is, of course, true that it 
was not the conditions, by themselves, that led to the improve- 
ment. Large increase in fee-receipts owing to the rise in the 
number of students coupled with the prescription of higher rates 
of fees, liberal grants-in-aid from Government, and considerable 
endowments from people were also the factors that materially 
contributed to this end. All the same, the salutary effect of the 
Act in initiating, maintaining or accelerating this upward trend 
In efficiency cannot be overlooked or underestimated. 

Thirdly, the Act made the Government of India sanction the 
first grants to Indian universities. Prior to 1904, Government 
did not give any grants-in-aid to any university except the Punjab 
which received an annual grant of about Rs. 30,000 because it 
conducted the Oriental and Law Colleges. No grant was also 
felt to be necessary as the only items of expenditure in a university 
were a small office establishment and examinations. No money 
was spent even on the payment of travelling expenses of the 
Fellows who were expected to attend the meetings at their own 
cost. The total expenditure of a university, therefore, was easily 
met from the examination fees and often a surplus was left over. 

Circumstances were changed by the Act of 1904. Meetings 
of the Senate and of the Syndicate were now more frequently 
held; the inspections of affiliated colleges had to be regularly 


carried out; additional staff had to be entertained to cope with 
the heavy routine work created by the Act and the regulations ; 
and above all, something had to be done by way of implementing 
the hopes that were created by Section 3 of the Act. All 
this meant additional expenditure — a circumstance to which 
attention had. already been drawn by Gokhale in his speeches 
on the Bill. The Government of India announced, therefore, 
that they would make a grant of Rs. 5,00,000 a year for 5 years, 
for the improvement of collegiate education and universities. 
The first grant was sanctioned in 1904-05 and of the total amount 
of Rs. 25 lakhs so given, Rs. 11-| lakhs were allotted to universities 
for administration, inspection, travelling charges, the purchase 
of land and erection of buildings, and Rs. 13*| lakhs were given 
to Provincial Governments for improvement of colleges. Al- 
though the grant of Rs. 5,00,000 a year was originally meant for 
five years only, it was later made a permanent recurring grant 
and a sum of Rs. 1,35,000 out of it was assigned for university 
education and the remainder was assigned to collegiate education* 
This was but the beginning of a movement which has continued 
ever since and needless to say, the system of Government grants 
to universities which was started by Lord Curzon in 1904-05 
has led ultimately to considerable improvement in higher 
education. 

These three were the main achievements of the Act which 
are beyond all controversy. But in so far as the two sides to the 
conflict over the Indian Universities Act, 1904, were concerned, 
both have been proved to be wrong to some extent by the in- 
exorable logic of history. The Indians who opposed the Act 
under certain apprehensions found that their fears were liars; 
that the Act did not sabotage Indian private enterprise; that 
it did not throw the monopoly of Indian education into European 
hands any more than what they already had; that some addi- 
tional funds did come in to the universities so that the Act was 
not, after all, all control and no funds . This was, however, a 
pleasant disillusionment. Lord Curzon, on the other hand, must 
have felt very sad that his hopes were dupes and that a measure 
which he planned with such zest and carried through in the midst 
of such a storm, should fail him in most respects. He did indeed 
succeed in his plan of control and the Act created, in the 
words of the Sadler Commission, the most completely governmental 
universities in the world . 
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7 . Curzon’s Reforms in Collegiate Education. As a corol- 
lary to the reforms introduced in the universities, Government 
had to undertake reforms in collegiate education as well. Larger 
financial assistance had to be given to private colleges in Older 
to enable them to come to the higher standard expected under 
the new university regulations and better provision had to be 
made for libraries, hostels and laboratories. Lord Curzon, 
therefore, assigned as already stated, a sum of Rs. 13^ lakhs 
to collegiate education as additional grants-in-aid between 1904-05 
and 1908-09. The grant was divided amongst the provinces 
upon principles which took into account their population and the 
numbers of students in Arts colleges under private management. 
As in the case of the universities, these grants to collegiate 
education also materially assisted in improving the efficiency of 
colleges in general, and in particular, in making better provision 
of hostels and the teaching of sciences. 

8. Lord Curzon’s Policy in Secondary Education. By 

1902, the problem of secondary education presented several 
features which were also common , to that of collegiate 
education. In both, a large and a rapid expansion had been 
achieved between 1882 and 1902; private institutions conducted 
by Indians formed the largest single group in both the fields; and 
just as there existed a number of colleges which depended mostly 
on fees and throve rather as coaching institutions than as centres 
of learning , there were a number of secondary schools whose 
efficiency was far from satisfactory. It was, therefore, natural 
that Lord Curzon should adopt the same policy in secondary 
education as he had previously adopted in the field of 
collegiate education under the Indian Universities Act of 
1904. 

This new policy in secondary education which was put in 
practice during the years 1904-08 has been categorically stated 
in the Government Resolution on Educational Policy issued 
in 1904. It is necessary to analyse it fully and contrast it with the 
policy recommended by the Indian Education Commission in 
order to understand the events of this period in their proper 
perspective. 

9. Control of Private Enterprise. The new policy in 
secondary education had two important aspects — control and 
improvement . With regard to the first of these, it may be stated 
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that Government tried to control private enterprise in a 
number of ways, the most important of which are noticed 
below 

* (a) Recognition by the Department : It had been the opinion 

of the Indian Education Commission that the Departments should 
only prescribe the conditions on which grant-in-aid would be 
paid to private schools and that managers who did not ask for 
aid (or did not obtain it) should be left free to develop their 
schools along their own lines. Between 1882 and 1902, there- 
fore, the Departments laid down fairly comprehensive codes for 
the guidance of aided institutions, but did not make any serious 
attempt to regulate unaided schools. This view was given up 
and it was now argued that Government ought to control all 
private secondary schools, whether aided or unaided. The 
Government Resolution of 1904 explains this policy in the following 
words : — 

Whether these schools are managed by public* authority or by private persons, 
and whether they received aid from public funds or not, the Government is 
bound in the interests of the community to see that the education provided in 
them is sound. It must, for example, satisfy itself in each case that a secondary 
school is actually wanted; that its financial stability is assured; that its managing 
body, where there is one, is properly constituted; that it teaches the proper 
subjects up to a proper standard; that due provision has been made for the 
instruction, health, recreation, and discipline of the pupils; that the teachers are 
suitable as regards character, number, and qualifications; and that the fees to 
be paid will not involve such competition with any existing schools as will be unfair 
and injurious to the interests of education. Such are the conditions upon which 
alone schools should be eligible to receive grants-in-aid or to send up pupils to 
compete for, or receive pupils in enjoyment of, Government scholarships; 
and schools complying with them will be ranked as ‘recognised’ schools. 

A comparison of the above conditions of recognition 
with Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act of 1904 
will show that they are practically the same as the 
conditions prescribed for the affiliation of colleges. These 
conditions were soon incorporated in the Provincial Codes of 
grant-in-aid, and since 1904, the Departments began to prescribe 
the conditions of recognition and not of grant-in-aid as had been 
the practice in the past. 

(b) Recognition by the Universities: In addition to the 

recognition granted by the Department, secondary schools had 
to obtain recognition from a University if they desired to present 
pupils at the Matriculation examination conducted by that 
University. This could have been a great weapon of control; but 
15 
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prior to 1 904, it had little or no value in practice. The regulations 
on the subject were generally defective; and even such regulations 
as existed were often loosely administered ; the Universities had 
no agency for the inspection of schools, and consequently had 
to depend on the information supplied by the schools themselves; 
and as the University and the Department worked independently 
of each other in matters of recognition, a conflict was not 
infrequent. Under the Indian Universities Act of 1904, however, 
regulations were framed by all universities for the recognition of 
schools. These regulations laid down the conditions which must 
be fulfilled by a recognised secondary school and closed the back- 
door by forbidding admission to the Matriculation of candidates 
from unrecognised schools. Similarly, regulations were also 
framed with a view to minimising the conflict between the 
Department and the University. 

( c ) Privileges of Recognition and Enforcement of Conditions 
of Recognition : As is quite well known, the mere prescription 
of conditions for recognition will hardly serve any purpose unless 
the privileges attached to recognition are so important as to make 
the schools desire it and unless an adequate machinery is created 
to enforce the conditions of recognition. Recognition by the 
University entitled a school to send pupils to the Matriculation. 
Similarly, it was now laid down that recognition from the De- 
partment will entitle a school to — (i) receive a grant-in-aid from 
Government; (it) send up pupils for Government examinations 
or for the entrance examinations of Government Technical 
schools ; and {Hi) receive pupils holding Government scholarships. 
In order to encourage schools to seek for recognition by 
the Department and to enable them to come up to the higher 
standards that were now prescribed. Government decided to 
increase the grant-in-aid to private schools. Government also 
strengthened the inspecting staff for enforcing the conditions of 
recognition. 

(d) Prohibition of Transfers from Unrecognised to Recognised 
Schools: A careful analysis of the privileges of recognition will 
show that schools would value departmental recognition for 
purposes of grants and university recognition for purposes of the 
Matriculation. But both these inducements would have had 
no effect on schools which did not receive, or hope for, a grant- 
in-aid (and hence did not mind recognition by the Department 
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being refused or withdrawn) or which did not teach up to the 
Matriculation (and hence did not come under the control of the 
University). As the number of such schools was fairly large, 
4 method had to be devised for bringing them under control. 
This was done by prohibiting automatic transfers of pupils from 
unrecognised to recognised schools. As the Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras, observed: — 

The rule was quite effective for the purpose; it closed to the pupils of the 
unrecognised schools admission to a recognised school and consequently to the 
Matriculation and Upper Secondary Examination, and under present conditions 
no secondary school which does not lead to one or other of these examinations 
can hope to succeed. 1 

Unrecognised secondary schools could not have hoped to 
thrive, or even exist for long, in the face of this disability. Under 
the new system, recognition ceased to be a mere advantage ; it 
became a condition of existence and enabled the Department to 
bring almost all the secondary schools under its effective control 
and supervision. 

This new policy of control by the Department and University 
was criticized by Indian public opinion in much the same way 
id which the provisions of the Indian Universities Act were 
opposed. It was argued, for instance, that the attempt of 
Government to control private secondary schools was political 
in origin and was really intended to curb the growth of national 
feeling and private Indian enterprise. The political aspect of 
the problem need not be considered here. But even from the 
educational point of view, it would be difficult to justify the new 
policy in its entirety. It is, of course, true that the old policy 
of laissez-faire had outlived its utility, that it had often de- 
generated into licence, and that a more rigid control of private 
enterprise was generally needed. But all the same, the new 
policy swung the pendulum far too much to the other side. Con- 
trol is necessary, and, within limits, highly beneficial. But it 
can be easily exercised in excess and can thus lead to a rigid, 
mechanical, and uniform system. This development was often 
noticeable in subsequent years and although, in certain cases, 
it may have arisen from other causes— such as lack of enterprise 
or initiative on the part of private entrepreneurs or lack of funds, 
— it could be traced largely to the rigid grant-in-aid codes of this 
period and their administration. 

1 Qinnquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India , 1902-07, Vol. I, p. 71. 
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The second object of Lord Curzon’s policy in secondary 
education was to improve the quality of instruction. With this 
end in view, he adopted the following measures: — 

(a) Large grants were sanctioned to Provincial Govern- 
ments in order to improve the efficiency of Government 
schools, so that they could serve as models to private 
enterprise. The additional amount thus made avail- 
able was utilised in erecting buildings and hostels, 
improving the salaries of the staff and in purchasing 
necessary equipment, etc. 

(b) Large funds were also sanctioned for increasing the 
grants-in-aid to private schools so as to enable them to 
come up to the standard of Government institutions. 

(c) The necessity of training secondary teachers was 
emphasized and an impetus was given to the starting 
of new institutions for the purpose. 

(d) Another, and a more vigorous, attempt was made to 
modify the curricula of the S. L. G. Examinations with 
a view to making them more useful and practical. 

(e) It was recommended that the mother-tongue of the 
pupil should be invariably used as the medium of 
instruction at the middle stage. An attempt should 
also be made at this stage to give the pupil a better 
mastery over the English language than had been 
possible hitherto, so that he could make better progress 
in the High School stage, where English was the 
medium of instruction. 

(/) The inspectorate was greatly strengthened, paid better 
and made more efficient so as to be able to exercise a 
rigorous control over secondary schools. 

This policy was continued and developed more fully after 
Curzon. We sllall, therefore, examine it in greater detail in the 
next chapter. 

10. Lord Curzon 9 s Lead in Primary Education. Turning 
to the field of primary education, we find that Curzon’s policy 
was slightly different. In higher education, he emphasized 
quality as against quantity . But in primary education he empha- 
sized expansion side by side with improvement. On the first of 
these issues, he held the view (a) that the need for expansion of 
primary education was greater then than at any time in the past; 


(b) that the expansion of primary education had always been 
slow and that, if anything, the pace of expansion had become 
slower still since 1882; and (c) that the principal cause of the 
Uow progress of primary education was the inadequacy of grants 
from Government funds. He, therefore, sanctioned large non- 
recurring grants to primary education in order to counteract 
the effects of plague and famine which affected most parts of the 
country towards the close of the nineteenth century. But what 
is even more important, he assigned large recurring grants to 
primary education which enabled the Provincial Governments to 
raise the rate of grant-in-aid to Local Boards and Municipalities 
from one-third to one-half of total expenditure and to pay better 
grants to private primary schools. This liberal policy at once 
led to a large increase in the number of primary schools and 
pupils. The following statistics compare the enrolment in 
primary schools for the years 1881-82, 1901-02 and 1911-12: — 


— : 

1881-82. 

1901-02. ; 

1911-12. 

1. Number of recognised primary : 


93,604 : 

1,18,262 

schools . . . ■ 

82,916 

2. Number of scholars in. above . . ; 

20,61,541 

30,76,671 I 

48,06,736 


jY B . — Figures of all years include some Indian States and exclude Burma. The year 
1 9 11 - 1 2 is taken because the full effect of Curzon’s policy was noticeable only by this time. 


It will be seen that the increase in the enrolment of primary 
schools in the ten years from 1901-02 to 1911-12 was nearly twice 
the increase in the enrolment during the twenty years following 
the report of the Indian Education Commission. 

But wedded as he was to the doctrine of improvement, 
Curzon could not rest satisfied with mere increase in numbers. 
With a view to improving the quality of primary education, there- 
fore, he recommended the following measures: — 

(a) Training of Primary Teachers : Curzon emphasized the 

necessity of providing a larger number of training institutions 
for primary teachers, particularly in Bengal, where the percentage 
of trained teachers was low. He also directed that, as a rule, 
the total period of training should not be less than two years. 
But by far his greatest contribution to the subject was to em- 
phasize the training of rural primary teachers in elementary agri- 
culture which he desired to be taught in all rural primary schools 
which were mostly attended by the children of agriculturists. 
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{b) Revision of Curricula: Curzon emphasized the necessity 
of imparting a liberal education in primary schools which would 
go as much beyond the 3 R’s as possible. He was not at all in 
favour of a move to simplify the curriculum which had been 
recommended by the Indian Education Commission. On the 
other hand, he desired an enrichment of the curriculum. Refer- 
ence has already been made to his desire to include agriculture 
as a subject of study in primary schools, particularly in those 
situated in rural areas. Moreover, he desired that the teaching 
of object lessons and the adoption of Kindergarten methods 
should become more common, especially where competent 
teachers were available, as calculated to correct some of the 
inherent defects of the Indian intellect, to discourage exclusive 
reliance on the memory, and to develop a capacity for reasoning 
fiom observed facts 5 ’. Physical exercise was another subject 
w hich he desired to be made universal. But his most significant 
contribution to the curriculum problem was the view that the 
curricula of rural primary schools should be different from those 
of the urban ones and that the instruction in a rural primary 
school ought to be integrally related to the local environment. 
Curzon was aware that these qualitative reforms in primary 
education would involve a revision of the pay of primary teachers 
which varied greatly (from Rs. 5 p.m. in Bengal to about Rs. 18 
p.m. in Bombay) and which was often too low to attract or retain 
a satisfactory class of persons in the profession. But he could 
not achieve much in this direction, partly for lack of time and 
partly for lack of funds. Consequently, the projected reforms 
of quality did not materialise appreciably, while the expansion 
he had aimed at soon became a fait accompli . 

(c) Abandoning of the System of Payment by Results : Conse- 
quent upon the recommendation of the Indian Education Com- 
mission, the system of payment by results was universally 
adopted, between 1882 and 1902, as a means (though not the only 
means) of assessing grants to private schools. In Madras and 
Bombay, well-managed primary schools were aided on a system 
fixed grants , but the number of schools so aided was extremely 
small as compared with those aided on the system of payment by 
results. In Bengal, the result grant reigned supreme, while in 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and 
Assam, the result grant was only a part of the annual grant to 
the school, the remaining being either fixed or dependent upon 


other tests. But in accordance with the policy of Lord Curzon, 
the system of payment by results was universally abandoned and 
replaced by more scientific and advanced methods of grant-in-aid. 

: 11. Other Educational Reforms of Lord Curzon. Lord 

Curzon carried out several important reforms some of which have 
been noticed below: — 

(a) Schools of Art: The name of Lord Curzon is connected 
with the reforms of the Schools of Art, the great impetus given 
by him to the growth of agricultural education and with the 
institution of scholarships for technological studies abroad. 
Ever since 1893, controversies were going on regarding the future 
of Art schools in India. There was a section of opinion which 
believed that these schools had failed in their primary object of 
promoting Indian arts and industries and should, therefore, be 
closed. There was another section which recommended that 
they should be continued with certain modifications. This 
controversy was closed by Lord Curzon who directed that the 
schools should be continued with certain modifications in their 
objects, methods and organisation. 

(b) Agricultural education had hardly developed in India 
before the days of Lord Curzon. There were a few Agricultural 
Colleges but they had not proved much of a success, either in 
theory or in practice, because they had neither produced scientific 
experts nor succeeded in producing practical agriculturists. Lord 
Curzon enunciated a new and bold policy in this respect. It was 
under him that the Agricultural Departments came to be orga- 
nised. He also created a Central Research Institute at Pusa 
with the object of giving the highest training in agriculture in 
India itself; secondly , he laid down the principle that every 
important province in India must have its own Agricultural 
College which should be properly staffed and equipped; thirdly , 
he directed that an attempt should be made to broadcast agri- 
cultural education among the people by introducing agriculture 
as a subject at the Middle and High School stage and by conduct- 
ing special classes for the training of agriculturists. 

(c) Foreign Scholarships: The third achievement of Lord 
Curzon was to institute scholarships for sending Indian students 
for technological studies abroad. The necessity of technological 
education had long been felt; but the number of students, likely 
to be attracted to technological institutions, was so small that 
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it was not considered economic to organise them in India. Lord 
Curzon, therefore, instituted scholarships to be given to selected 
students to enable them to pursue technological studies abroad. 
The courses selected for the purpose were generally such as would 
be of material use in developing Indian Industries. 

(d) Moral Education: The question of religious education 
was discussed again at the Simla Conference. That the State 
schools should remain secular was so established a tradition now 
that it v/as not challenged at all. On the other hand, the sugges- 
tion made by the Indian Education Commission, 1882-83 
to the effect that a moral primer or text-book should be pre- 
scribed in colleges was also brushed aside as inadequate. ‘If 
pupils can cram Euclid’, said Curzon, ‘there is nothing to prevent 
them from cramming ethics’. 1 The Conference, therefore, 
took up the consideration of a very practical issue, viz., how moral 
and spiritual values can be realised in an educational system that 
is bound to be secular. The views of Curzon’s administration 
on this topic were very sound and deserve a careful study. In 
his Resolution on Educational Policy (1904), he said: — 

25 In Government institutions the instruction is, and must continue 

to be, exclusively secular. In such cases the remedy for the evil tendencies 
noticed above is to be sought, not so much in any formal methods of teaching- 
conduct by means of moral text-books or primers of personal ethics, as in the 
influence of carefully selected and trained teachers, the maintenance ' of a high 
standard of discipline, the institution of well-managed hostels, the proper selection 
of text-books, such as biographies, which teach by example, and above all in 
the association of teachers and pupils in the common interests of their daily life. 

On the other hand, Curzon believed that aided schools should 
preferably give religious education. 

(e) Creation of the Department of Archeology: A really great 

contribution of Curzon to India was the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology. He found that the ancient monuments 
in India were not properly being cared for and, therefore, created 
a special department for the purpose. He was also responsible 
for passing the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act of 1904. This 
was a very valuable piece of work and the Department has done 
yeoman service to Indian culture by its archaeological studies and 
by the efficient preservation of all important ancient monuments. 

(./") Appointment of a Director-General of Education in India: 
One of the greatest contributions of Curzon was to create the 
post of a Director-General of Education in India. The first 

1 Lord Curzon in India , Vol. II, p. 54. 


official to hold it was H. W. Orange. The Despatch of 1854, it 
will be recalled, created Departments of Education in the Pro- 
vinces; the credit of creating the first nucleus of such a Depart- 
ment in the Government of India goes to Curzon. 

12. Curzon’s Contribution to Indian Education. We are 

now in a position to estimate Curzon’s contribution to Indian 
education. In his own time, Curzon came in for very bitter 
criticism, for reasons already explained. But fortunately, we are 
no longer blinded by the controversies of this period. With 
her characteristic catholicity of heart, India has forgiven the 
insults which Curzon directed at her patriotic children, just as 
she forgave the vilifications of Charles Grant or Macaulay; and 
now that we can see the scene more clearly, it is possible 
to evaluate Curzon’s work in an objective and critical manner. 
In fact, the tide has already turned and the commonest sentiment 
towards him in educational circles today is one of appreciation 
and understanding. Curzon, it is how admitted, did yeoman 
service to the cause of education. He was the author of the great 
movement for educational reconstruction which started in the 
beginning of this century. He laid the foundation of the reform 
of Indian universities which gathered such momentum in later 
years; his attempts to raise the standards in higher education 
did considerably useful service. In primary education, it was 
he who started a drive for expansion, although his successors did 
not keep it up. Agricultural education received a tremendous 
impetus at his hands and he was the founder of the Department 
of Archaeology in India. It was he who started the movements 
for Central responsibility in educational finance and the creation 
of an Education Department in the Government of India. He 
was also responsible for greatly encouraging the study of the 
modern Indian languages. In short, it may be said of Curzon 
that he touched almost every aspect of Indian education and 
touched nothing that he did not reform. Today, it is these 
services that India remembers and not his high-handed political 
policies. As Professor Amarnath Jha put it: — 

Now that the ashes of the numerous strifes are cold, all Indians are grateful 
to the wise statesmanship of the great Viceroy who did so much to preserve our 
ancient monuments and raise our educational standards. By these achieve- 
ments he still lives, and generations of Indians will bless him for them. 1 

1 Ronaldshay: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 390. 
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Chapter Eight 

A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
(1905—21) 

Loid Curzon left India in 1905; and in order to lull the 
storms created by his administration, certain of his policies were 
reversed by later Viceroys. For instance, his partition of Bengal 
was undone in deference to popular opinion ; the educated 
intelligentsia began to receive more sympathetic and respectful 
treatment at the hands of the bureaucracy; and although Curzon 
had consistently refused to make concessions to educated Indians 
by giving them seats in Councils, his successor was farsighted 
enough to introduce the well-known Morley-Minto Reforms of 
1909 under which a much- greater representation in Legislative 
Councils was vouchsafed to the Indian people than at any time 
in the past. But in so far as education is concerned, hardly any 
of Curzon’s policies were abandoned; in fact, most of them were 
continued with even greater zeal than that of Curzon himself. 
Consequently, the period between 1905, when Curzon left India* 
and 1921 when the Education Department was transferred to 
Indian control, may really be described as a period of transition 
in which the policies laid down by Curzon were being worked out 
in a resolute and zealous manner. The Indian public, of course^ 
continued to oppose them. But the opposition could never 
reach the magnitude of the struggle over the Indian Universities 
Bill, except probably in the discussion over Gokhale’s bill for 
compulsory education. This lessening of the violence of opposi- 
tion was due to several reasons such as (a) the generally sympa- 
thetic attitude now adopted by Government as opposed to 
Curzon s insolence; (b) the official acceptance of some of the 
views of the opposition; (c) the ever-increasing absorption of 
public attention in politics which left little time for educational 
reform, and (<f) the organisation of the schemes of national 
education without any reference to the official machinery. But 
despite this lowering down of the tempo of the opposition the 
major conflicts between official and non-official policies in educa- , 
tion continued to be substantially the same even after the 
departure of Lord Curzon. The events of the period 1905 to 1921 


can, therefore, be conveniently studied against the background 
of Gurzon’s plans of educational reconstruction in India. 

2. Government Resolution on Educational Policy ( 1913 ) : 
v University Education. It did not take long for people to recognise 

that the Indian Universities Act, 1904, could not achieve much; 
while conserving the work done by the Act, therefore, it was felt 
equally necessary to broaden the policy of Government in the 
matter of university education. This movement was also con- 
siderably strengthened through influences from England. The 
period of 1903-13 is of great importance in the history of British 
Universities. During this period, the fundamental problems 
of University organization were brought under review in England 
and expert opinion came to the conclusion that the federal type 
of university was not satisfactory because it was difficult to work 
and not conducive to rapid progress. The federal type of 
organization was, therefore, abandoned by about 1913 and most 
British Universities were reconstituted (wherever necessary) as 
unitary, teaching and residential organizations. These develop- 
ments had their echo in India also and Government had, there- 
fore, to review the question almost within a decade of the passing 
of the Universities Act of 1904. This was done in the Government 
Resolution on Educational Policy, dated 21st February, 1913, 
which declared that a university would be established for each 
Province, that teaching activities of universities would be 
encouraged, and that the colleges located in mofussil towns would 
be developed into teaching universities in due course. But no 
action along the lines indicated herein was taken by Government 
partly because it was believed that an expert enquiry into the 
question was essential before any definite steps could be taken 
and partly because of the outbreak of the Great World War. 

3. The Calcutta University Commission (1917-19). In 

1917, Government appointed the Calcutta University Com- 
mission to study and report on the problem. This is also known 
as the Sadler Commission from its President, Dr. (later Sir) M. E. 
Sadler, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. The 
other members of the Commission were Dr. Gregory, Mr. (later 
Sir) Philip Hartog, Professor Ramsay Muir, Sir Asutosh Mookerji, 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, and Dr. (later Sir) 
Zia-ud-din Ahmad. The report of the Commission is a docu- 
ment of inter-provincial importance. Although it deals with. 
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the Calcutta University only, the problems that it has studied 
are more or less common to the other Indian universities. Hence, 
the report of the Commission had far-reaching consequences 
upon the development of university education in India as a 
whole. 

The main recommendations of the Commission have been 
noticed below : — 

(a) We have seen that the Commissions of 1882 and 1902 
could not do full justice to the subject of higher education because 
the first was precluded from reporting on the universities and the 
second was precluded from studying the problems of secondary 
education. The Calcutta University Commission, on the other 
hand, studied the problems of secondary education as well as 
those of university teaching because it held the view that improve- 
ment of secondary education was an essential foundation for the 
improvement of university teaching itself. -The Commission, 
therefore, made radical recommendations regarding the re- 
organization of secondary schools.' These mav be brieflv stated 
as under: — 

{i} The dividing line between the university and secondary courses is more 
properly drawn at the Intermediate examination than at the Matriculation. 

(ii) Government should, therefore, create a new type of institutions called 
the Intermediate Colleges which would provide for instruction in Arts, Science, 
Medicine, Engineering, Teaching, etc. These colleges might either be run as 
independent institutions or might be attached to selected high schools, 

(in) The admission test for universities should be the passing of the Inter- 
mediate examination. 

(iv) A Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education consisting of the 
representatives of Government, University, High Schools, and Intermediate 
Colleges should be established and entrusted with the. administration and control 
of secondary education. 

The fate of this proposal will be discussed in Chapter IX. 

(b) The Commission came to the conclusion that the numbers 
of colleges and students under the Calcutta University were too 
great to be dealt with by a single organization. The Commission, 
therefore, recommended that — 

ii) a unitary teaching university should be established immediatelv at 
Dacca ; 

(ii) the teaching resources of the Calcutta City should be pooled together 
■with a view to the establishment of a teaching university at Calcutta; and 

(iii) the colleges in the mofussil should be so developed as to make it possible " 
to encourage the gradual rise of new university centres by the concentration of 
resources for higher teaching at a few points. 


The first recommendation was carried out in 1920. The 
second and third recommendations have yet remained a pious 
hope. 

I (c) The Commission made the following general recommenda- 
tions regarding University work: — 

ii) Tiie regulations governing the work of the universities should be made 
less rigid; 

(ii) Honours courses, as distinct from pass courses, should be instituted in 
the universities in order to make provision for the needs of abler students; 

:iii) the duration of the degree course should be three years after the 
intermediate stage; 

(iv) Appoi.ii tinea is to professorships and readerships should be made by 
special selection committees, including external experts; 

(v) Having regard to the comparatively backward condition of the Muslim 
community in regard to education, every reasonable means should be taken to 
encourage Muslim students and to safeguard their interests; 

(vi) In view of the necessity for paying greater attention to the health and 
physical welfare of students, a Director of Physical Training, holding the rank 
and salarv of a professor, should be appointed in each university; a Board of 
Students' Welfare, including medical representatives, should be one of the 
standing boards or committees of each university; and special efforts should be made 
to supervise the conditions of students 5 residence. 

(d) On several other questions, the Commission made 
important recommendations some of which are summarised 
below: — 

(i) Female Education . — Purdah schools should be organized for Hindu 
and Muslim girls whose parents are willing to extend their education to 15 or 16 : 
a Special Board of Women's Education should be established in the Calcutta 
University and should be empowered to propose special courses of study more 
particularly suited for women, and to organize co-operative arrangements for 
teaching in the women’s colleges, more particularly for the training of teachers, 
and in preparation for medical courses. 

(ii) Training of Teachers — The output of trained teachers should be 
substantially increased; Departments of Education should be created in the 
Universities of Dacca and Calcutta; Education should be included as a subject for 
the Intermediate, B.A. and M.A. degree examinations. 

(iii) Technology .— It is an important and, indeed, a necessary function of a univer- 
sity to include applied science and technology in its courses and to recognize their 
systematic and practical study by degrees and diplomas. 

(iv) Professional and Vocational Training .— The Universities must make 
provision for the efficient training of personnel needed for the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. 

4. Creation of New Universities. The Government Resolu- 
tion on Educational Policy dated 21st February, 1913, and the 
report of the Calcutta University Commission, 1917-19, led to the 
creation of a large number of new universities in the period 
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1917-22. It may be noted here that, after the incorporation of the 
Allahabad University in 1887, no new university was established 
in India till 1916, and that during these 30 years there had 
occurred a tremendous rise in the number of colleges and of 
students attending them. The work of the existing universities 
had, therefore, increased considerably. The decision to start 
several new universities was, therefore, a wise, if a belated, 
move. It was further strengthened by the desire of the people 
themselves to have a larger number of universities and to found 
teaching and residential universities wherever possible. The 
result of this joint effort was that the number of universities in 
India increased from five in 1916 to twelve 1 in 1921-22! The 
following brief notes are offered here on the new universities so 
created: — 

(a) MYSORE . — A university of the affiliating type was 
established at Mysore in 1916 for the area of the State itself. 
The incorporation of this university led to a considerable dimuni- 
tion in the work done by the Madras University. 

(b) PATNA . — A university was established at Patna in 
1917 for the Province of Bihar and Orissa. This university was 
generally modelled on the older universities but its constitution 
showed certain deviations from the model of 1904. It is interest- 
ing to note these deviations because they show how Government 
had to yield finally to the demands of Indian public opinion which 
had been summarily ignored in 1904. 

An important deviation from the provisions of the Act of 1904 is that whereby 
Government is deprived of its independent judgment regarding affiliation and 
disaffiliation of colleges and its power of final decision is limited to those cases 
which have been forwarded with the approval of the Syndicate and the Senate. 
The powers of Government are curtailed in other ways also and popular control 
is increased. It is not expressly stated that the Vice-Chancellor shall be a 
whole-time officer of the university (though the first Vice-Chancellor does fulfil 
this condition). The nominated element in the Senate is cut down to a maximum 
of 25 members and the elected element raised to a maximum of 50. In addition 
to the registered graduates, new electorates have been introduced — the teaching 
staff of colleges, graduate teachers of schools, associations and public bodies. 
The Syndicate contains four ex-officio members and 14 elected by the Senate, 
of whom at least seven must be on the staff of the university or the colleges. 
Hence, while it will be preponderatingly professorial (the ex-officio members 
being the Vice-Chancellor, the Director and the principals of the two chief colleges) 
the nominated element is eliminated from the Syndicate. 2 

1 The University of Delhi has been excluded. Its Act of Incorporation was passed 
in March 1922, but it was enforced from May 1922. The history of this University is, 
therefore, treated in Chapter XI as part of the next period. 

2 Quinquennial Review (1912-17), Vol. I, p. 69. 


(c) B ANAR AS. — A teaching and residential university was 
established at Banaras by an Act of 1915 and began its operations 
in 1917. This university is known popularly as the Banaras 
Hindu University, and owes its existence to the great work 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

(d) ALIGARH. — Similar in objects is the Muslim University 
at Aligarh which was established in 1920. This university stands 
in the same relation to the Muslims as the Banaras University 
does to the Hindus. It grew Out of the Mahomedan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh whose history was narrated in 
Chapter V. The university is a living memorial to the great 
work of the late Sir Syed Ahmed. 

Both these denominational universities are directly under 
the Government of India. It must also be noted that both the 
Universities are open to students of all castes and creeds. 

(e) DACCA. — A unitary, teaching, and residential univer- 
sity was established at Dacca in 1920. 

(/) LUCKNOW. — A university was established at Lucknow 
in 1920. Its constitution and organization closely follow the 
model recommended by the Calcutta University Commission. 

(g) OSMANIA. — The Osmania University was established 
at Hyderabad (Deccan) by H.E.H. the Nizam in 1918. It holds 
a unique place among the universities of India because 
the medium of instruction in the university is Urdu and not 
English. 

In addition to the incorporation of the seven universities 
mentioned above, Government also reconstituted the Allahabad 
University on the Dacca model in 1921, with this important 
difference that in addition to the teaching and residential 
side, the Allahabad University also had an external side com- 
prising a number of colleges situated in the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Central India and Rajputana. These colleges 
were formerly affiliated to the University; but under the Act of 1921 
they came to be known as associated colleges. 

5. Financial Assistance to Universities ( 1905 - 21 ). Lord 
Curzon, as already stated, sanctioned a grant of Rs. 5 lakhs a 
year for universities and collegiate education, for a period of 
5 years only in the first instance. This grant was later on made 
a permanent recurring grant and a sum of Rs. 1,35,000 out of 
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it was assigned for university education. Over and above this. 
Government, in 1911-12, sanctioned a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 16,00,000 and a recurring grant of Rs. 2,55,000 for university 
education. This policy of liberal financial assistance was con- 
tinued in the quinquennium of 1912-17, when non-recurring 
grants to the tune of Rs. 43 lakhs were sanctioned. Moreover, the 
recurring grant paid to the Calcutta University for the Min to 
Chair of Economics since 1910 was raised from Rs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 13,000 in 1913. A grant of Rs. 12,000 a year was also 
sanctioned in 1914-15 to the Bombay University for instituting a 
Chair of Economics and Sociology. Annual recurring grants of 
Rs. 1,00,000 each were srmctioned for the Banaras and Aligarh 
Universities. Large non-recurring grants were also sanctioned 
for the newly created universities. It may be pointed out that 
in 1900-01, the only Government grant to universities was that 
of Rs. 29,380 paid to the Punjab University and the total expendi- 
ture of the universities was Rs. 7,21,000. But in 1921-22, 
Government grant to universities rose to Rs. 20,54,000 and their 
total expenditure to Rs. 74,13,000. 

6. Teaching Work done by the Universities (1905-21). As 

may be easily anticipated, the large financial resources which the 
universities came to possess due to Government grants and 
improvement in the revenue from other sources, not only enabled 
them to erect buildings and maintain or expand libraries and 
laboratories, but also to undertake teaching activities. Of the 
twelve Indian universities that existed in 1921, five were purely 
teaching universities. The University of Allahabad, as has been 
pointed out above, was a teaching as well as an affiliating 
xmiversity. The remaining six universities were mainly of an 
affiliating type although they undertook some teaching work 
also. 

This teaching work of the affiliating universities took one 
or more of the following three forms : — 

(a) organization of special series of lectures by eminent 
men of learning, invited to visit the university from 
other parts of India or from abroad, or 

(b) institution of university chairs in certain subjects, or 

(c) the establishment of honours schools or post-graduate 
classes directly conducted by the university. 


The delivery of courses of lectures by distinguished scholars 
was a particular feature of the work of the Calcutta, Madras and 
Punjab Universities. Chairs in various subjects such as Socio- 
logy, History, Economics, etc., were also established by several 
Indian universities. The Punjab University organized the 
system of Honours Schools in which the teaching was controlled 
by a whole-time officer of the university entitled the Dean of 
University Instruction and where an attempt was made “to give 
an improved type of instruction, with some personal contact 
between teacher and pupil and lesser recourse to lectures and 
text-books, to the abler minority among the students in the belief 
that this improved teaching, though in the first instance limited 
to a minority, will in the long run react on the spirit and methods 
of teaching throughout affiliated colleges of the University”. 1 
Similarlv, the Calcutta University organized a post-graduate 
department and took over to itself all teaching for the M. A. except 
in a few colleges in the mofussil. 

It is now acknowledged on all hands that the best type of 
university organization is that of a unitary, teaching and residen- 
tial university and that the efforts of Government as well as of 
the public must be directed to the creation of as many universities 
of this type as possible. But in a vast and poor country like 
India, the creation of new residential and teaching universities 
cannot be very rapid; and the affiliating type of university will 
be indispensable for a long time to come. Indeed, there are 
many who believe that in this land of distances and poverty, the 
affiliating university can never be dispensed with. Be that as 
it may, the teaching work that was undertaken by the affiliating 
Indian universities at this period was certainly a hopeful sign. 
Although it could not be a substitute for a unitary teaching 
university, it had an undoubted value in improving the tone of 
instruction in the affiliated colleges. 

7. Development of Colleges of General Education be- 
tween 1905 and 1921. This period, as we saw in the last chapter, 
began with a movement for the reform of collegiate education with 
the passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1904. We have also 
seen how the strict conditions of affiliation imposed by this Act 
made it difficult for new colleges to come into existence and how 
they even led to the elimination of a number of existing ones. 

1 Qjiinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India , 1917-22, p. 62. 
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In spite of this handicap, however, the number of students at the 
University stage increased very rapidly during the first two 
decades of this century. For example, in 1901-02, the total 
number of students reading in 138 1 colleges (out of the total of 
168 in the whole of India) was stated to be 17,000. In 1921-22 
the number of students reading in the colleges of general education 
in British India only was 45,418 and that of students reading in 
the colleges of India as a whole was 54,473; in other words, the 
number of students going in for the Arts and Science courses of 
the Indian Universities increased by over 200 per cent in twenty 
years. 

This was due to the same causes that led to expansion of 
collegiate education in the nineteenth century but with a different 
emphasis. As we have seen, the securing of a good post under 
Government was, in the last century, the most powerful motive 
for entering a university. At that time, the out-turn of graduates 
was small and almost every holder of a university degree obtained 
employment under Government. By 1902, the situation had 
materially altered. The out-turn of graduates was now consi- 
derably greater and it was no longer easy for the holder of a 
university degree to secure a post under Government. By 1921, 
the spectre of educated unemployment had already raised its ugly 
head in the field of collegiate education. Hence the desire to 
obtain employment under Government was no longer the most 
important cause of the expansion of collegiate education. On 
the other hand , a large number of students were now driven to colleges 
of general education merely for a lack of alternative openings . The 
provision of alternative vocational courses at the upper secondary 
stage was extremely inadequate; the professional colleges were 
few and had limited accommodation ; and the industries of the 
country were not developed. Consequently, very few openings 
in trade or industry were available for qualified young men, and 
an ever-increasing number of pupils in secondary schools was 
driven to the Matriculation in the first instance and thence to 
the Arts and Science Colleges of the universities. This aimless 
increase in the number of students in colleges of general 
education was, therefore, more a sign of disease than of robust 
growth. 

1 The 30 colleges excluded mostly belong to Indian States. For details vide Qjan- 
quenniaf Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1897-1902, Vol. I, para. 200. (We 
have excluded the figures for Burma also.) 


Another notable feature of this period was the great im- 
provement that was brought about in the standard of collegiate 
^education. The colleges of this period were generally better 
ystaffed, better equipped, and better housed than those of the 
earlier period. As stated in the last chapter, this was partly 
due to the stricter conditions of affiliation imposed by the Act 
of 1904. The main cause, however, was the improvement in the 
finances of collegiate institutions due to increased receipts by 
way of fees, more endowments and subscriptions, and larger 
grants from Government. 

The most important source of revenue to the colleges is that 
of iees. During the period under review, there was a considerable 
increase in the income from this source partly because of the 
raising of lees and partly because of the increase in the number 
of students. In 1901-02, the incidence of fees per student was 
Rs. 57 per annum whereas it rose to Rs. 84 per annum in 1921-22. 
Secondly, the average strength of the college which was 123 in 
1901-02 increased to 263 in 1921-22. The combined effects of 
these causes led to an increase in the income from fees thus 
Enabling the managers to take effective steps to improve their 
institutions. 

Similarly, the income from endowments and subscriptions 
increased considerably during the period under review and 
Government also came forward with larger grants. A grant of 
Rs. 5 lakhs a year was sanctioned by the Government of India 
from 1905 onwards for the improvement of the universities. Out 
of this a sum of Rs. 13-^ lakhs was devoted to the improvement 
of collegiate education in the first five years. The grant was 
then made a permanent recurring grant and out ofit°a sum of 
Rs. 3,65,000 a year was earmarked for collegiate education. 
In die quinquennium of 1 907- 1912, a further recurring grant 
of Rs. 2.45 lakhs was sanctioned by the Government of India for 
improvement of colleges. Moreover, Government gave large 
non-recurring grants, particularly for the construction of hostels. 
Another recurring grant of Rs. 2 . 84 lakhs was made in the next 
quinquennium. In 1921-22, the total Government expenditure 
on collegiate institutions of general education was Rs. 49 . 26 lakhs, 
of which an amount of Rs. 15.28 lakhs was given as grant-in-aid 
to private colleges. 1 

1 Figures for Arts, Science and Oriental Colleges in British India only. (Figures for 
Burma are included.) ' ^ 1 
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It must also be noted that, by 1921-22, the system of 
collegiate education developed some serious defects and became 
top-heavy, predominantly literary , and unhelpful for the industrial 
and commercial regeneration of the country. This result was the 
logical conclusion ol some aspects of the policy outlined in the 
Despatch of 1854, viz*, {a) the spread of Western knowledge and 
science, (b) the training of Indians in such professions as will 
make them good employees of Government, and (c) the develop- 
ment of a system which will make India the supplier of raw 
materials to, and the purchaser of the finished products of, 
British industries. Perhaps the best comment on these defects 
can be found in the following passage from tiie report of the 
Calcutta University Commission. The figures quoted in the 
extract are of 1917 and of Bengal only. But the picture they 
present is true of India as a whole: — 

One of the most remarkable features in the recent In's lory of Bengal, .and 
indeed, of India, has been the very rapid increase in the number of university 
students which has taken place during the last two decades, and more especially 
since the Universities Act of 1904. In 1904, 2,450 candidates presented them- 
selves for the intermediate examination of the University of Madras, 457 for thru 
ei Bombay, and 3,832 for that of Calcutta. These numbers in themselves were 
striking enough, considering that the universities were in 1904 less than fifty 
years old. But the numbers in 1917 were 5,424 for Madras, 1,281 for Bombay, 
and no less than 8,020 for Calcutta, This means that while the increase in 
numbers has everywhere been striking, it has been much greater in Bengal than 
in any other part of India; nor is it easy to hnd any parallel to it in anv part of 
the world. The flood of candidates for university training has put so heavy a 
strain upon the university and its colleges as to lead almost to a breakdown. 
It has brought out in high relief every deficiency of the system. And if justice 
is to be done to a great opportunity, and the eagerness of young Bengalis for 
academic training is to be made as advantageous to their country as it ought to 
be, it has become manifest that bold and drastic changes and improvements in 
the system are necessary. 

2. The lull significance of these facts can perhaps be most clearly brought 
out by a comparison between Bengal and the United Kingdom. The populations 
oi the two countries are almost the same — about 45,000,000. By a curious 
coincidence the number of students preparing for university degrees is also 
almost the same — about 26,000. But since in Bengal only about one in ten of 
the population can read and write, the proportion of the educated classes of 
Bengal who are taking full-time university courses is almost ten times as great 
as in the United Kingdom. 

3. Nor is this the most striking part of the contrast. The figures for the 
United Kingdom include students drawn from all parts of the British Empire, 
including Bengal itself; those of Bengal are purely Indian. Again, in the United 
Kingdom a substantial proportion of the student population consists of women ; 
in Bengal, the number of women-students is— and in view of existing social 
conditions is likely long to remain — -very small indeed. Still more important, 
in the United Kingdom a very large proportion of the student-population are 


following pi ofessional coui ses, in medicine, law, theology, teaching, engineering 
or technical science. In Bengal, though the number of students of law is very 
great, the number of medical students is much smaller than in the United 
Kingdom; there are very few students of engineering; students of theology, 
HvneTet Hindu or Islamic, do not study tor university degrees; students of teach- 
5n<? are extraordinarily few; and there are, as yet practically no students of 
technical science, because the scientific industries of Bengal are in their infancy, 
and draw their experts mainly from England. 

4. It appears, therefore, that while an enormously higher proportion of the 
educated male population oi Bengal proceeds to University studies than is the 
case in the United Kingdom, a very much smaller proportion goes to the Univer- 
sity for what is ordinarily described as vocational training. The great majority 
—over 22,000 out of 26,000 - pursue purely literary- courses which do not fit 
them for any but administrative, clerical, teaching and (indirectly) legal careers. 
In the United Kingdom {if the training of teachers be regarded as vocational 
training; it is possible that these proportions would be nearly reversed. A com- 
parison with any other large and populous state would yield smaller results. 
Bengal is unlike any other civilised country in that so high a proportion of its 
educated classes set before them a University- degree as the natural goal of 
ambition, and seek this goal by means of studies which are almost purely lite- 
rary in character, and which therefore provide scarcely- any' direct professional 
graining 1 . 

8. Secondary Education (1905-21). This period witnessed 
an unprecedented expansion in secondary education and in 
*1921-22, the number of secondary schools rose to 7,530 (with 
11,06,803 pupils) as against 5,124 schools (with 5,90,129 pupils). 
This expansion was achieved mainly through private Indian 
enterprise and was due to the great social and political awakening 
of these days. 

Throughout the period, however, the official attempts 
aimed, not at quantity, but at quality and the best statement of 
the official view can be seen in the following paragraph of the 
Government Resolution on Educational Policy (1913) : 

"22. Subject to the necessities of variation in deference to local conditions 
the policy of the Government of India in regard to secondary English schools is— 

( 1 ) to improve the few existing Government schools by— 

( a ) employing only graduates or trained teachers ; 

(b) introducing a graded service for teachers of English with a minimum 
salary of Rs, 40 per month and a maximum salary of Rs. 400 per 
month ; 

(cj providing proper hostel accommodation; 

(d) introducing a school course complete in itself with a staff sufficient 
to teach what may be called the modem side with special at tention 
to the development of an historical and a geographical sense ; 

(e) introducing manual training and improving science teaching. 

*VoI. I, pp. 19-21. 
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ex-nense h ° dlt,on ' and ": lth due regard 10 economy of educational effort and 
expense, be proved to require them.” 

This statement of policy consists of four parts: the second 
and third parts are the continuation of the policy recommended 
by the Indian Education Commission, The fourth part is merely 
a reiteration of an exception to the general policy of withdrawal— 
an exception which had been foreseen and admitted to be neces- 
sary by the Commission itself. 

(a) The Theory of Model Institutions: But the first part 
marks a clear departure from the policy recommended by the 
Commission. It was pointed out in Chapter V that the Commis- 
sion had recommended the withdrawal of Government from direct 
management of educational institutions. This recommendation 
had not been acted upon, but it still remained the declared official 
policy. The Government Resolution of 1 9 1 3, however, definitely 
abandoned this policy and stated that it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to maintain its existing institutions as “models” to private 
enterprise. The necessity and utility of this departure from the 
old policy was often challenged. To begin with, it was pointed 
out that this policy came in the way of larger grants to private schools. 
In an attempt to make “models” of its institutions, Govern- 
ment had to spend large amounts on the few institutions main- 
tained by it, and consequently the more numerous private 
secondary schools did not obtain that assistance from Govern- 
ment to which they were entitled on the strength of numbers 
and which was held out to them in para. 22(2) of the Government 
Resolution quoted above. Moreover, Indian public opinion 
often questioned the expediency of maintaining “model” 
institutions. It was said, for instance, that the improvement 
of private schools was mainly a question of funds and that private 
schools remained inefficient because they did not have adequate 
financial resources and not because there was not a model insti- 
tution to which they might look up for inspiration and guidance. 

It was, therefore, urged that Government should close its insti- 
tutions and use the funds so saved for giving larger grants to 
private schools in order to enable them to increase their efficiency. 
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(b) Provision of Vocational Courses: As in the earlier periods, 
attempts continued to be made, even in these years, to provide 
alternative examinations to the Matriculation and to divert 
students into various walks of life. As in the past, these attempts 
did not succeed, although they led to some enrichment of 
the curriculum and reform of the examination system. 

A pertinent question that arises here is this: what were the 
causes that led to the failure to all attempts, made since 1882, 
to provide alternative examinations to the Matriculation so as to 
divert students into various walks of life? The following 
answer may be suggested to this question: — 

(i) The measures that ought to have been adopted for the 
introduction of vocational or pre-vocational courses at the upper 
secondary stage were the following: 

(1) Preparing carefully planned schemes of vocational 
instruction in consultation with the representatives 
of employers of educated labour, such as Banks, Rail- 
ways, Commercial Firms, etc. 

(2) Providing for the teaching of these courses in Govern- 
ment institutions; 

(3) Awarding special grants to private schools in order to 
enable them adequately to staff and equip their schools 
for teaching such courses; 

(4) Conducting special institutions for training teachers 
required for these special courses ; and 

(5) Developing the trade and industries of the country 
with a view to creating more openings for the pupils 
educated in these special courses. 

[it) But these measures — some of which, at any rate, had 
been visualised by the Indian Education Commission— were not 
adopted. On the other hand, the real problem at issue got side - 
tracked by the belief that an alternative examination would meet all 
the needs of the situation . It was to the creation of such an 
examination that most of the efforts were directed between 1882 
and 1921. 

(Hi) These attempts did not, therefore, succeed in introducing 
vocational or pre-vocational education, although they led to some 
enrichment of the secondary course and to some reforms in the 
method of examinations. 
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{iv) On the other hand, it must be admitted that there was 
no keen demand from the public for the introduction of vocational 
courses and that the attempts made at introducing them often 
became unpopular. This was due to several causes among which 
the following may be mentioned: — 

(1) Until very late in this period, the problem of educated 
unemployment had not become serious. It was still 
possible for a person with a knowledge of English to 
get some employment either under Government or in 
private schools or trade. In other words, a knowledge 
of English led to employment and was, therefore, still 
equivalent to vocational training ; and so long as this 
situation did not alter, real vocational training did not 
have much chance of becoming popular. 

(2) The pupils of the upper secondary standards came 
mostly from the middle-classes (from the economic 
stand-point) who were accustomed for centuries to live 
by intellectual work rather than by manual labour. 
It was not surprising that these pupils did not take 
kindly to manual work and vocational training. 

(3) Lastly, the lack of provision of hand-work, etc., at the 
primary and lower secondary stage proved to be another 
obstacle to the introduction of vocational courses at 
the upper secondary stage. Children who were brought 
up in an entirely bookish curriculum could not naturallv 
be expected to take kindly to manual work in the tenth 
year of study. What was really needed was a good 
deal of the doing element in the school course right from 
its very beginning. 

(r) Improvements in the Teaching of English: It was shown 
in Chapter VI that by 1902, the teaching of English became 
the prime object of the secondary course. This exaggerated 
importance attached to the study of English continued throughout 
the period under review and various means were employed to 
improve the teaching of English. Newer methods of teaching, 
such as the direct method, were introduced; as far as possible, 
only trained teachers were appointed to teach English; the teach- 
ing of English in the lower standards was put in the hands of the 
most competent teachers available in the school; prescription 
of text-books or their abolition, the raising of the minimum 


percentage of marks required for passing, adoption of stricter 
standards of examination, etc., were also tried. But if the 
reports of examiners are any guide to the attainments of candi- 
dates, the standard of English in 1921-22 was not much different 
"from that of 1901-02. In fact, one cannot help feeling that the 
educationists of this period were attempting an impossible task. 
They wanted to give every one who came to the secondary school 
a command over the English language. This was not possible 
except for a small minority, and, therefore, the emphasis on a 
command over English practically meant torture for the average 
pupil. It took up a good deal of his time; it hindered the proper 
study of liberal subjects in the curriculum; and for all the efforts 
that he made to master the alien language, he was left with a very 
inadequate sense of achievement. 

(d) Medium of Instruction: This exaggerated importance 

attached to a command over English considerably hindered the 
movement for the use of modern Indian languages as media of 
instruction at the secondary stage. We have seen already how 
Curzon directed that the modern Indian languages should be 
msed as media in the low f er secondary standards. His recom- 
mendations were generally carried out during the period under 
review; and by 1921-22, the modern Indian languages came 
generally to be used as the media of instruction at the middle 
school stage. But the question of abandoning the use of English 
as the medium at the high school stage was again left 
undecided. 

(e) Training of Teachers: Better results, however, could 

be obtained in the field of the training of teachers for secondary 
schools. Reference has already been made to the momentous 
declaration of Lord Curzon which initiated a new era in the 
training of secondary teachers.. By 1912, there w r ere 15 training 
institutions for teachers in secondary schools winch afforded 
instruction to nearly 1,400 students. The Government Resolution 
on Educational Policy , 1913, marked a still further advance 
by stating that “eventually under modern systems of education 
no teacher should be allowed to teach without a certificate that 
he has qualified to do so”. It also stated that Government wished 
to multiply and improve training colleges so that trained teachers 
might be available for public and private institutions. Conse- 
quently, the period 1904-21 marked a great advance in respect 
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of the facilities for the training of secondary teachers. In 1921-22,. 
the number of Training Colleges for secondary (English) teachers 

had increased to 13 as against 6 in 1904. 

The achievements of the period 1902-21 in secondary educa- 
tion, therefore, were both qualitative as well as quantitative. 
During these two decades, the number of secondary schools and 
scholars rose very considerably. At the same time, there was 
a marked improvement in quality due mainly to stricter condi- 
tions of recognition, increase in expenditure from all sources, 
and a larger output of trained teachers. The main problems 
that yet remained to be solved were (i) the adoption of modem 
Indian languages as the media of instruction at the High School 
stage, and (ii) the provision of vocational or pre-vocational 
courses. ^ It was to the solution of these that attempts were 
directed in the next period ( i.e ., 1921-37) the narrative of which 
will be resumed in the next chapter. 

9. Gokhale’s Attempts for Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion (1910-12). As stated earlier Lord Curzon had initiated a 
new policy of larger grants to primary education which had 
brought about a considerable expansion of primary education 
between 1905 and 1912. But the official preference for qualita- 
tive improvement soon began to make itself felt and Government, 
instead of accepting the principle of compulsory primary 
education, began to occupy itself more and more with qualitative 
improvements. This development was not liked by Indian 
nationalist opinion which began to press Government for the 
introduction of compulsory education. This demand was further 
strengthened by the fact that the Gaekwar of Baroda introduced 
compulsory education throughout his State in 1906. The public 
were not slow to point out that what was done by the Gaekwar 
for his State, may easily be done by the British Government for 
its own territories. The great exponent of this demand was Shri 
G. K. Gokhale. 

Between 1910 and 1913 Gokhale made heroic efforts to make 
Government accept the principle of compulsory primary education. 
On 19th March, 1910, he moved the following resolution in the 
Imperial Legislative Council:— 

That this Council recommends that a beginning should be made in the direc- 
tion of making elementarv education free and compulsory throughout the country 
and that a mixed commission of officials and non-officials be appointed at an 
early date to frame definite proposals. 


The resolution was withdrawn on an assurance from Govern- 
ment that the whole question would be examined most carefully. 
But on 16th March, 1911, Gokhale returned to the attack and 
' introduced his bill to make better provision for the extension of 
elementarv education which embodied most of the proposals of 
his speech dated 19th March, 1910. This bill was based mainly 
on the Compulsory Education Acts of England, 1870 and 1876, 
and on the Irish Education Act of 1892. The following quotation 
from the statement of objects and reasons gives a clear idea of the 
main features of the bill: — - 

The object of this Bill is to provide for the gradual introduction of the 
principle of compulsion into the elementary education system of the country. 
The experience of other countries has established beyond dispute the fact that 
the only effective way to ensure a wide diffusion of elementary education among 
the mass of the people is by a resort to compulsion in some form or the other. 
And the time has come when a beginning at least should be made in this direction 
in India. The Bill is of a purely permissive character and its provisions will 
apply to areas notified by municipalities or district boards which will have to 
bear such proportion of the increased expenditure which will be necessitated, 
as may be laid down by the Government of India, by rules. Moreover, no area 
can be notified without the previous sanction of the Provincial Government 
and further it must fulfil the test which the Government of India may, by rules, 
lay down as regards the percentage of children already at school wd thin its limits. 
'Finally the provisions are intended to apply in the first instance only to boys, 
though later on a local body may extend them to girls; and age limits proposed 
are only six and ten years. It is hoped that these are sufficient safeguards against 
any rash or injudicious action on the part of local bodies. This measure is 
essentially a cautious one, indeed to some it may appear to err too much on 
the side of caution. 

The bill was circulated for opinion and came up for discussion 
again on the 17th of March, 1912. The debate lasted for two 
days, and it became evident that Government was not then pre- 
pared to accept even a modest bill like this. As the official 
members were in a clear majority in the Central Legislature of 
that time, and as a number of non-official members also were 
opposed to it for some reason or the other, the bill had no chance 
of success. All the eloquent pleading of Gokhale, therefore, went 
in vain and when the motion to refer the bill to the Select Com- 
mittee was put to vote, it was thrown out by 38 votes against 13. 
This did not, of course, come as a surprise to anybody, least of all 
to Gokhale himself. He had read the situation correctly and, 
earlier in the debate, had already referred to the expected result 
of the voting in the following majestic words: — 

Mv Lord, I know that my Bill will be thrown out before the day closes, 
I make no complaint. I shall not even feel depressed. I know too well the 
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% lr? . ? l2£r prelimina 7 e «? r,s that u " erp required even in England, before the 
Act ol lo/O was passed, eithi-r to complain or to feel depressed. Moreover I 
have always lelt and have often said that we, of the present generation in India 
can only hope to serve our country by our failures. The men and women w in', 
wol be pmileged to serve her by their successes will come later. We must be 
content to accept cheerfully the place that has been allotted to us in our onward 
march. Inc Bill, thrown out today, will come back again and again, till on the 

: P rrr a l °i ltS I deai . se!ves \ a *? leasurc ultimately rises which will spread the 
lignt o f knowledge throughout the land. It may be that this anticipation will 
not come true. It may be that our efforts may not conduce even indirectly to 
■ he promotion oi the great cause which we all have at heart and thatthevmav 

the n £a l f tCr a ] R° be notl l inS l bet . ter than tlle merc ploughing of the sands of 
the sea-shore. But, my Lord, whatever fate awaits our labours, one tiling is 

call' ofd uv 1 1 en . t f ,tl F d ieel that w W done our duty, and, where the 

at all. 1 d y •’ U ‘ S b, ' Uer < ''' Pn t0 labour aIKl f ail than not to labour 


Thus closed the first chapter in the history of compulsory 
education in India, and for all the zeal and ability with which 
Gokhale worked at the cause, his main object was not realised. 
The principles underlying the bill-modest as they appear today 
—were really far in advance of the times and the cautious and 
conservative officials of those days would not accept them as 
piactical propositions. But Gokhale’s efforts were not entirely 
in vain; they led, as we have seen, to the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education under the Government of India; they con- 
siderably strengthened the movement in favour of mass education; 
they awakened Government to the duty regarding the education 
of the masses ; and the great activity of Government in the field 
of primary education in the quinquennium 1912-17, was largely 

the indirect result of the efforts of Gokhale. 

10. Government Resolution of 1913. Although Government 
had turned down Gokhale’s bill, it could not entirely ignore the 
growing popular demand for the spread of mass education. It 
had, therefore, to take some steps in the matter and a great 
occasion for the same was given by the visit of His Majesty King 
George V to India in 1911-12. At the Coronation of His Majest\\ 
a recurring grant of Rs. 30,00,000 was assigned to popular educa- 
tion. . This was followed by the Government Resolution on 
Educational Policy, dated 21st February. 1913, which laid down 
the following principles for the expansion and improvement of 
primary education:-— 

10. _ The proposition that illiteracy must lie broken down and that primary 
education nas, m the present circumstances of India, a predoniinan! claim upon ’ 

1 Gokhale' s Speeches (1920 Edition), p. 660. 


me public binds, represent accepted policy no longer open to discussion. For 
financial and administrative reasons oi’ decisive weight the Government of India 
have refused to recognise the principle of compulsory education ; but they desire 
the widest possible extension of primary education on a voluntary basis. As 
regards free elementary education, the time has not yet arrived when it is practic- 
■ able to dispense wholly with fees without injustice to die many villages which 
Are waiting for the provision of schools. The fees derived from those pupils who 
can pay them are now devoted to die maintenance and expansion of primary 
education, and a total remission of fees would involve to a certain extent a more 
prolonged postponement of a provision of schools in villages without them. 
In some provinces elementary education is already free and in the majority ol 
provinces liberal provision is already made for giving free elementary instruction 
to those boys whose parents cannot afford to pay fees. Local governments have 
been requested to extend the application of the principle of free elementary 
education amongst tf^l! poorer and more backward sections of the population. 
Further than this, if is not possible at present to go 

It is the desire and hope of the Government of India to see in the not distant 
future some 91,000 primary public schools added to the 100,000 which already 
exist for boys and to double the 4j- millions of the pupils who now receive instruc- 
tion in them. 


This statement of policy hardly needs any comment. It 
is evident that the struggle between quality and quantity — 
which had hitherto been confined to collegiate and secondary 
education — had now entered the field of primary education also. 
It is true that the Resolution expressed a hope that, although 
* improvement would be the main aim of Government, it would 
not neglect expansion and that steps would be taken to double 
the number of schools and pupils. But as later events showed, 
these hopes did not materialise. 

11. The Patel Act (1918) and other Provincial Acts for 
Compulsory Primary Education. The work of Gokhale was 
taken up at Provincial level by Shri Vithalbhai J. Patel, 
another great leader of the Indian Nationalist Movement. 
His bill for the introduction of compulsory primary education 
in municipal areas was accepted by the Bombay Legislative 
Council and became the Bombay Primary Education (District 
Municipalities) Act of 1918, known popularly as the Patel 
Act. 

The example of Shri Vithalbhai Patel was imitated very 
extensively. Based on the general plan of his bill, several Acts 
for compulsory primary education were passed before 1921. 

The detailed provisions of these Acts will be examined in 
Chapter IN. Here it is enough to state that these Acts were 
passed with great enthusiasm and that they have a historical 
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and theoretical value as the first recognition of the principle of 
compulsion by the Provincial Governments concerned. 

Acts for Compulsory Primary Education 


Year. 

Province. 

Name of the 
Act. 

Compulsion 
whether for 
Boys or Girls. 

1919 

i Punjab 

Primary Edu- 

Boys 



cation Act 



United 

Provinces 

>> 

Both 


Bengal 

>> 

; Boys (extended to 
! girls by an amend - 
J ment in 1932) 

J) 

Bihar and 
Orissa 


Boys 

1920 

Bombay 

! Citv of Bombay 
i P. E. Act ; 

Both 

5 J 

Central 

Provinces 

P. E. Act ! 

j j i 

» 

Madras 

Elementary Edu- I 
cation Act 

}> \ 


Whether 
applicable to 
Rural or Urban 
areas. 


Both 

Municipal 


Applicable to City 
of’ Bombay only 


Q. uantlta *ive Position of Primary Education (1921- 

V wln g P ar . tly to the absenc e of compulsion and partly to the 
o cia pre ilection for quality rather than quantity, the expansion 

iqoToTT education after 1911-12 was relatively slow and in 
r the quantitative position of primary education in India 
was far from happy. The number of children at school was 
only 2 '6 per cent of the population (instead of the expected 15 
per cent) and the statistics of literacy of the census of 1921 were 
equally disappointing. Commenting on them, the Hartog Com- 
mittee observes : — 

JssjfSMSA t °o sv-s r 

•f female literates bv 1-3 per cent (from 0 7 to 0 Th } 4) n" that 

■f both * ages* was Jf?A' 

Im P™vemcnts “ Primary Education 
IW5-IZ). „ lf Government thus failed to bring about a rapid 
:xpansion of primary education, it would have been some com- 
pensation at least if the official drive to improve quality had borne 
natenal success. But even this did not happen. 


1 Report , p. 45. 
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(a) Training of Teachers: By far. the best qualitative 

achievement of this period was the improvement in the training 
of primary teachers. Ever since the momentous directions given 
,by the Indian Education Commission (1882-83), the problem of 
the training of primary teachers had received considerable 
attention, especially in the period 1901 to 1921. Its main events 
may be summarised as under: — 

(i) Government accepted the recommendations of the Com- 
mission that the training of primary teachers was a responsibility 
of the State. Consequently, a large number of training institu- 
tions came to be conducted directly by Government. Moreover, 
Government gave substantial financial assistance to training 
institutions conducted by local bodies or private agencies. 

(ii) There was a steady expansion of training institutions 
during the period under review. In 1921-22, there were, in 
British India including Burma, 926 training institutions for men 
(with an enrolment of 22,774 students) and 146 training institu- 
tions for women (with an enrolment of 4,157 students). Out 
,of these, 433 were conducted by Government, 483 by Local 
Boards and Municipalities with the assistance of Government 
grants, and 156 were conducted by private bodies, out of which 
151 were aided and 5 unaided. The training institutions con- 
ducted by Missions numbered 92. 

(in) The following statistics of trained and untrained 
teachers working in recognised primary schools in 1921-22 
(excluding the teachers of English or classical languages) in 
British India including Burma are available: — 


Primary Schools 
managed by 

Trained 

teachers. 

i Untrained i 
teachers. 

Total. 

Government 

. . 1, 155 

888 

2,043 

Local Boards 

38,757 

31,002 

69,759 

Municipalities 

5,898 

5,767 : 

11,665 

Aided 

. . i 20,689 

65,229 , 

85,918 

Unaided 

1,114 

10,787 

11,901 

Total 

67,613 

113,673 

181,286 


The percentage of trained teachers works out to 38 of the 
whole. It was highest in schools conducted by Government 
—these were mostly practising schools attached to training 
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institutions and were consequently conducted as model institu- 
tions — and lowest in unaided schools. 

(b) Remuneration of Primary Teachers ; In this respect,, 
considerable improvements were effected in some provinces. 
The Province of Bombay gave a very good lead. Here, most 
oi the schools were local authority schools and the problem was, 
therefore, easier. In 1901-02, the average pay of a primary 
teacher was only Rs. 8 or so and there were no incremental scales 
of pay. By 1921-22, definite incremental scales had been intro- 
duced and the average pay of a primary teacher was raised to 
Rs. 33 p.m. Similar, if not the same progress, was made in 
other provinces like the Punjab or C.P. where most of the primary 
schools were conducted by local bodies. Equally good results 
could not, however, be obtained in provinces like Bengal, Bihar 
or Madras where most of the primary schools were private. In 
Bengal, for instance, the average pay continued to be as low as 
Rs. 8 p.m. This was mainly due to the fact that the Provincial 
Government did not spend adequately on primary education or 
pay liberal grants-in-aid to primary schools. 

Another drawback in the picture was the rise in the cost of 
living that had occurred since 1902 and particularly after the First 
World War. According to Adam, a primary teacher in Bengal 
got about Rs. 3 to 5 p.m. in 1835. By 1921, this had increased 
to Rs. 8 or so p.m. But in the meanwhile the cost of living had 
increased so many times that it would be perfectly correct to say 
that the teacher of an indigenous school of 1835 was really better 
off than a teacher in the aided school of 1921. When salaries 
at two different periods are compared in terms of money, due 
allowance has to be made for the rise or fall in the purchasing 
power of the rupee. If such allowance is made, it will have to 
be admitted that the improvement in the economic condition 
of the primary teachers (except perhaps in Bombay) was not 
very appreciable. 

(c) Curricula: The general trend of curricular revision 

during this period was to make it more complex and elaborate 
and to add subject after subject. Over and above the subjects 
that had already entered the curriculum by 1902, School-garden- 
ing and Nature-study which were the two favourite subjects of 
this period were introduced in the primary curricula of several 
provinces. It is also interesting to note that Curzon’s idea of 


differentiating between urban and rural schools generally came 
to be discredited by 1921. In Bombay, the separate rural 
standards that existed since 1877-78 were abolished altogether 
in 1916-17. A similar tale was repeated in most Provinces where 
Curzon's idea w*as taken up and as early as 1916-1 7, it was reported 
that “the differences between curricula for rural and for urban 
schools are slight and tend to disappear. The main difference 
now consists in the objects offered for observation lessons’ 5 . 1 

(d) Buildings arid Equipment: Some improvement was made 
in these respects; but the rate of expansion of primary education 
was far more rapid so that, comparatively speaking, conditions 
regarding buildings and equipment deteriorated rather than 
improved for the country as a whole. 

(e) Study of Qualitative Aspects: The official emphasis on 

quality, led to discussions out of which arose some very important 
concepts by which the quality and effectiveness of a system of 
primary education was to be judged. For instance, the ideas 
of average duration of a pupiVs school life, stagnation , wastage , 
lapse into illiteracy , single-teacher schools , irregular attendance , 

\ adjustment of holidays to' local conditions , etc., began to come into 
the discussions of the problem. Of course, there wrns a good deal 
of vague talk and not infrequently, even wrong methods of 
calculation were adopted. But it was a great step ahead to 
have discovered certain objective standards to judge the efficiency 
of primary education. Prior to 1921, these ideas had just begun; 
but, as we shall see later, they began to dominate the scene in the 
next period. 

On the whole, what exactly was the qualitative position of 
primary education in 1921-22? The answer cannot be said to 
be very complimentary to the officers who laid so much emphasis 
on qualitative reforms throughout this period. The curriculum 
of primary education was originally devised to convey Western 
knowledge to the people through their mother-tongue; later 
it added two other objectives— to prepare pupils for secondary 
schools and for the lower ranks of public service where a knowledge 
of English was not essential. These three aims still held the 
field even in 1921-22, all revisions of curricula notwithstanding; 
wastage and stagnation were large; the duration of school life 
was short in the case of boys and shorter still in the case of girls; 

1 Quinquennial Review [ 1912-17). Vol. I, p. 116. 

17 
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not infrequently, the improved curriculum remained on paper 
only and the standard of teaching actually obtaining in schools 
was often unsatisfactory either because it was not possible to 
supply trained teachers to all schools, or because the equipment 
was poor or the supervision, inadequate ; and no successful 
experiment had been made effective to co-ordinate the teaching 
in rural schools with their environment. It would, therefore, 
be correct to say that in qualitative matters also, the success 
obtained so far was not at all satisfactory'. 

14. Modern Indian Languages. The position of the modern 

Indian languages in university courses began to improve 
after the Indian Universities Act of 1904. As the Quinquennial 
Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1902-07, says : — 

Next may be noted a certain increase in the honour paid to the vernacular 
languages of India. Previously vernacular languages found no place in 
University courses except in Madras where they were alternative to a classical 
language. Now there are two Universities, viz., Calcutta and Madras, which 
have made the vernacular language a compulsory subject of study for the Inter- 
mediate examination, and one University. Calcutta, which requires an exercise 
in the vernacular from all candidates for the B.A. degree; while Madras, though 
not requiring a vernacular to be studied for the B.A. permits the vernacular 
history and literature to be chosen from among the various alternatives. In the 
other Universities the vernaculars find no place either as optional or compulsory 
subjects of study. 1 2 ^ 7 

The Calcutta University Commission, however, was far 
more emphatic. It said : — 

We are emphatically of opinion that there is something unsound in a system 
of education which leaves a young man, at the conclusion of his course, unable 
to speak or write his own mother tongue fluently and correctly. It is thus 
beyond controversy that a systematic effort must henceforth be made to promote 
the serious study of the vernaculars in secondary schools, intermediate colleges 
and in the University. The elaborate scheme recently adopted by the University 
for the critical, historical and comparative study of the Indian vernaculars for 
the M.A. examination is but the coping stone of an edifice of which the base 
has yet to be placed on a sound foundation, and it is only when such a structure 
has been completed that Bengal will have a literature worthy of the greatness 
and civilization of its people. 2 & 

But action on these recommendations had not yet been taken 
when the period under review came to a dose. On the whole, 
therefore, it may be said that the study of modern Indian lan- 
guages were not sufficiently emphasized in Indian universities 
even in 1921-22. mainly owing to an emphasis on English and 
classical languages, and that this neglect materially affected the 

1 pp. 27-28. 

2 pp. 59-60. 


development of these languages and their adoption as the media 
of instruction. 

15. Education Departments. Reference has already been 
paade in Chapter V to the organisation of the I.E.S. which was 
to hold all superior posts in the Department and was to be 
recruited in England. Indians were strongly opposed to all 
public services recruited* in England. They argued that this 
policy was equivalent to a betrayal of the promises given in the 
Charter Act of 1833 and the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 to the 
effect that Indians could hope to rise to the highest posts under 
Government. They also resented the implications of the moral 
and intellectual inferiority of the Indian people which this policy 
implied. Thirdly, they argued that Indianisation of services 
was the first essential step in a programme of giving self-govern- 
ment to the people. Fourthly, the large salaries of the members 
of these services were often criticized and it was urged that a 
poor country like India could never afford such a pay-roll. Finally, 
a feeling was gaining ground that these central services were 
opposed to riational aspirations. The agitation on this subject 
grew so strong during this period that, on 20th August, 1917, 
the Secretary of State for India announced that the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of India 
was in complete accord, was that of increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of Indian administration . The policy 
of the Public Service Commission of 1887 which was so vehemently 
upheld by Curzon and his successors was thus officially buried and 
a new era of rapid Indianisation of the Education Department 
set in. For instance, consider the following statistics: — 


1916-17. 

1921-22. 

No of Posts in I.E.S. (Men) held by 



Europeans 

.. i 210 

200 

Indians 

.. : 9 

1 120 

Vacant 

20 

53 


Total : 239 

; 373 

No. of Posts in I.E.S. (Women) held by 

i 


Europeans 

19 

1 31 

Indians 

. . i — 

2 

^ Vacant 

! 2 

9 


Total 


21 


42 
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The situation had, therefore, begun to improve considerably 
when the period under review came to a close. 

16. National Education. One ol the most significant 
developments of this period was the birth of the concept of 
national education. This does not, of course, mean that the 
ideal of national education was not put forward at all in the 
nineteenth century. As shown already in Chapter V, the enquiry 
of the Indian Education Commission in 1882-83 led to a nation- 
wide awakening of educational thought and even at this early 
date, educated Indians came forward to give their evidence 
before the Commission and stress the need to correct some of 
the defects of Indian education such as absence of religious 
education, slow progress of mass education, etc. This critical 
attitude towards the official system became more and more 
pronounced as time passed and several private institutions 
came into existence which professed to have a national outlook 
because they differed in some respects from the Government or 
missionary schools and colleges. The most common of these 
characteristics were {a) Indian management; (b) a spirit of 
sacrifice on the part of the founders and teachers of the institu- 
tion; (c) provision for religious education; (d) provision of 
some courses (over and above the usual courses recognised by 
the universities and the Education Departments) to meet the 
special cultural needs of the Indian people; (e) a keener study 
of the oriental classical languages chiefly intended to create self- 
respect and a love for past traditions and to show that Eastern 
civilization was at least as good as, if not better than, the Western; 
(/) greater attention to modern Indian languages; and (g) lower 
fees. But it must be noted that all these institutions worked 
within the official system in so far as they submitted to Depart- 
mental inspection and received grants-in-aid. They were, in 
fact, attempts to correct a few blemishes of the official system 
and not the signs of an uncompromising revolt against it. Very 
often, they were sectarian in character and to that extent, less 
truly national. 

It was Lord Curzon's administration and policies that gave 
rise, not only to a new militant nationalism, but to national 
education as well. The Swadeshi Movement was born imme- 
diately after the partition of Bengal and although it was economic 
in origin and application, its spirit affected every walk of life. 
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A demand for Swadeshi education soon began to be put forward 
and was immeasurably strengthened by the repeated conflicts 
with the official policies and the utter failure of Indians to make 
fhe officials realise the Indian point of view in education. Between 
1905 and 1921, therefore, we find a great ferment of educational 
thought within the fold of the Indian struggle for freedom. Of 
course, this early period shows a certain lack of clarity in ideas. 
This is but natural, for precision and definiteness usually come 
after the lapse of time and adequate experimentation. But in 
spite of this defect, the controversies of the period on the subject 
of national education are of great interest from the point of view 
of future developments. 

On one point, almost all national thinkers were agreed; they 
all condemned the existing official system of education as un- 
helpful, and even antagonistic, to national development. 
When, however, it came to defining precisely what the new 
national education ought to be, opinions were naturally not so 
unanimous. But even so, certain fundamental principles of 
national education came to be universally accepted in a short 
time. These were, of course, inspired by the reaction to some 
salient defects of the official system and may be stated as 
follows : — 

{a) Indian Control: Nationalist India resented the British 
control o f Indian educational policies first and foremost, and 
demanded the substitution of Indian control. National educa- 
tion, therefore, was defined as one which, in the words of Mrs. 
Besant, 

must be controlled by Indians, shaped by Indians, carried on by Indians. 
It must hold up Indian ideals of devotion, wisdom and morality, and must be 
permeated by the Indian religious spirit rather than fed on the letter of the creeds. 
Tne spirit is spacious, tolerant, all-embracing, and recognizes that man goes to 
God along many roads and that all the prophets came from Him. 1 

(b) Teaching the Love of Motherland : Secondly, it was 

felt that national education must inculcate love and reverence 
for the motherland and for her glorious traditions. As Mrs. 
Besant wrote: — • 

National education must Use in an atmosphere of proud and glorious 
patriotism, and this atmosphere 1 must be knot sweet, fresh, and bracing by the 
study of Indian literature, Indian history, Indian triumphs in science, in art, 
;n politics, in war, in colonization, in manufactures, in trad^ in commerce. 2 

J Lala Lajpat Rai: aiV We, pp. 22-2 -b 

2 Ibid . , p. 29. 
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(c) No Servile Imitation: Thirdly, the official attempt to 
imitate England, to thrust English ideals on India, to create a 
new class of persons who would be Indians in blood and colour 
but English in everything else, was keenly resented. National 
leaders, therefore, pointed out that the old ideal of spreading 
western science and literature which was enunciated by the Des- 
patch of 1854 and had held the field ever since, was now obsolete 
and had to be completely revised. “National education.” 
wrote Mrs. Besant, 

rhZ\rZ eet f‘ e .. national temperament at every point, and develop the national 
cha acter. India is not to become a lesser— nor even a greater— England, but to 

idea s iT B , r , 1 , tlsh , ldeals are S° ocl <or Britain, but it is India’s 

deals that are ood lor India. We do not want echoes nor monotones; we want 
o| 'y,°y melody of nations, mirroring the varied qualities of Nature and of God. 
, n j 11 Nature show but a single colour, and trees, and flowers, and mountains, 
ma d ri.- iky f " Ca r e 3 S ] ng e r UC ' Harmonious variety and not monotony is the 
u perfe , Ct T°j: , Awa y from a11 apologies for India, with all deprecatory 
xplanations o ■ India s ways and customs, and traditions. India is herself, and 
needs not to be justified; for verily, God has evolved no greater, no more exquisite 
beauty 3 ' y th3n Indm * among a11 the broken reflections of His own perfect 

This statement should not, however, be interpreted to 
indicate a narrow nationalist outlook impervious to all influences 
from outside. In the heat of the political controversies of this 
period, people did not always maintain their balance. The study 
of Indian history became a tool in the national struggle for free- 
dom rather than an impartial search after truth; all sorts of 
fantastic claims were put forward on behalf of ancient India to 
counteract the general denunciation, based on the racial arrogance 
or bias or prejudice of the ruling race; and an ultra-narrow 
nationalism often asserted that India had nothing to learn from 
the West. But these excesses were really due to the intensive 
political conflicts of this period and sane thinkers among the 
nationalist leaders did realise the limitations within which this 
glorification of the past should operate. In fact, all that the 
nationalists contended, therefore, was this: (i) there was no 
justification for the wholesale condemnation of India’s past and 
traditions; (ii) India could rightly feel proud of her past; (iii) 
m the field of international culture, India was not merely a 
beggar who received without being able to return but an equal 
partner with other nations; (iv) while learning several valuable 
lessons from other countries, she had her own unique and valuable 

J LaIa Lajpat Rai: op. cit pp. 29-30. 
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contribution to make to World culture and thought; and (v) 
it is the duty of a national system of education to develop these 
attitudes of originality and self-respect combined with openness 
' to accept new and useful ideas from all sources. 

{d) Domination of English to go: Fourthly, national educa- 

tion desired to remove the domination of English, particularly 
its use as a medium of instruction, and to give their proper place 
to the modern Indian languages. Here the most uncompromising 
opposition to English came from Mahatma Gandhi. Even 
at this early period, he put forward the view that Hindustani 
should be the national language of India and that English should 
not be a medium of instruction at any stage of education. Of 
course, his views were not shared by several other leaders. But 
his extreme position was a natural reaction to the official emphasis 
on English, and as time passed, Indian opinion began to be 
influenced more by his views than those of other leaders. 

(e) Vocational Education to be Emphasized: Fifthly, the 

failure of the modern system of education to bring about the 
economic development of the country was greatly condemned, 
*and its growing expensive character was deplored. Indian 
opinion, therefore, asserted that national education must give 
due place to vocational education and its cost must be within 
the reach of the average Indian- Even at the end of this period, 
however, very little progress was achieved under the official 
system. Indian public opinion, therefore, began to assert 
that a national system of education must emphasize the 
economic development of the country and help to bring it about. 
Opinions were naturally divided regarding the means whereby 
this could be done. Some stood for the development of industries 
through the use of machine-power. Others condemned the use 
of machines on religious and spiritual grounds. The conflict 
was obviously much too fundamental to have been resolved at 
this time. But it is interesting to note that Mahatma Gandhi 
had, as early as 1921, enunciated certain principles which later 
on became the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education . 

This fixation of the ideals of national education was probably 
the simplest of its aspects. Far more difficult were the problems 
tpf organisation and execution connected with the new concept. 
Institutions imparting national education from the primary to 
the university stage had to be organised; the teachers required 
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for them had to be obtained and specially trained ; new curricula 
had to be developed; parents had to be persuaded to send their 
children to the national schools in preference to the official ones ; 
social recognition for the degrees and diplomas granted by the 
national institutions had to be secured; and the huge funds 
required for maintaining the national schools on a sufficiently 
wide scale had to be collected year after year. These were 
obviously tasks that went far beyond the financial and human 
resources which the nationalist organisations of the day could 
command and consequently the whole experiment of national 
education had to contend against very heavy odds in these early 
years. 

The attempts to start national schools fall into two distinct 
periods. The first upheaval occurred soon after the partition 
of Bengal. Government issued orders prohibiting students from 
participating in political meetings and demonstrations. These 
compelled several students to boycott schools and colleges and 
several others were rusticated by the authorities for participation 
in political activities. It was felt to be a national duty to provide 
for the education of the young men who had thus suffered and' 
hence a Society for the Promotion of National Education in Bengal 
was organised under the chairmanship of Shri Guru das Baneqee. 
The movement received great impetus because the Calcutta 
Congress (1906) resolved that the time had arrived “for the people 
all over the country earnestly to take up the question of national 
education for both boys and girls, and organise a system of educa- 
tion, literary, scientific and technical, suited to the requirements 
of the country, on National lines and under National control, 
and directed towards the realisation of 'National destiny”. A 
large number of National High Schools was started by this Society 
and at one time, there were as many as 1 1 High Schools in Bengal 
and 40 in East Bengal. 1 Babu Satish Chandra Mukherjee was 
the chief worker of this Society which was imparting education 
in accordance with the Resolution of the Calcutta Congress. Out- 
side Bengal, however, the movement did not spread materially 

-the only institution worth mention being the Samarth Vidyalaya 
at Talegaon, near Poona. But very soon, a deterioration set in. 
The political tempo created by the partition died out, particularly 
after the reunion of Bengal; and as early as 1920, Lala Lajpatr 

*See Qitinquenmal Review (1907-12), para. 670. 
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Rai was bewailing the disappearance of the National High Schools 
which were once so popular. He wrote: — 

The National Council of Education still exists, but only in name. Its 
^condition is moribund. The leaders and officers themselves have strangulated 
It. Mr. T. Palit and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, two of its strongest pillars, gave it 
.a death-blow when they handed over their magnificent endowment to the Calcutta 
University, instead of to the National Council of Education, founded and led 
by them. 1 The few scholars who. with characteristic self-sacrifice, gave up 
careers to give instruction to the students of the National College, are all dis- 
persed. They are seeking appointments in Government-aided institutions. 
The Nationalist schools, started by the Council, have, most of them, been dis- 
integrated by the force of circumstances, and at the present moment tee 
movement is nothing but a dilapidated and discarded landmark in the educations 
progress of the country. 2 

The second upheaval occurred in 1920-22. In spite of strong 
opposition from older statesmen like Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mahatma Gandhi started preaching a boycott of 
Government schools and colleges. It was mainly because of 
his insistence that the Non-co-operation Resolution passed by 
the Nagpur Congress in 1920 earnestly advised the “gradual 
withdrawal of children from schools and colleges owned, aided 
or controlled by Government, and, in place of such schools and 
colleges, the establishment of national schools and colleges in the 
various Provinces”. 3 This resolution was supported by Gandhiji 
on three grounds. The first and foremost was the supreme 
political necessity of the youth fighting for the freedom of their 
country. The main idea behind his Non-co-operation Movement 
of 1920-21 was that Swaraj could be obtained within one year if 
the public followed his advice in general and, in particular, 
completely boycotted the institutions conducted by Government 
and set up parallel institutions of its own. He desired to create 
a complete deadlock and paralyse Government by calling upon 
the people to make a supreme, co-ordinated, and comprehensive 
effort to non-co-operate with the alien rulers and naturally 
expected that the youth of the country, which included the 
students reading in schools and colleges, should take a prominent 
part in the struggle and sacrifice a year of their life for the cause 
of national freedom. Secondly, he felt it to be immoral and 
spiritually degrading that the young men and women of the 
country should continue to study in the institutions of a 

1 This has reference to endowments of Rs.15 lakhs and Rs. 12f lakhs respectively 
given to the Calcutta University by Sir Tarak Nath Palit and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. 

2 Lala Lajpat Rai : op. cit ., pp. 25-26. 

*Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya: History of the Indian National Con f res v Vol. I, p. 205. 
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Government which was guilty of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs. 
And lastly, he was also convinced that, as an emergency measure, 
the public could really afford to maintain a parallel set of educa- 
tional institutions— particularly secondary schools and colleges 
— without any financial assistance from Government. 

This appeal of Gandhiji to the youth of the country, which 
was strongly supported by several other national leaders and, 
in particular, by the Ali Brothers, 1 did not go in vain. In fact, 
the response of the students to the call for the boycott of schools 
and colleges was far more successful than any other form of 
boycott or non-co-operation suggested by the Congress. 2 The 
first to come in the field were the students of the Aligarh Univer- 
sity. When Mahatma Gandhi and the Ali Brothers visited 
Aligarh and addressed the students, a tremendous response came 
forth and the students decided in favour of Non-co-operation 
and refusal of all Government assistance. Amidst scenes of 
great enthusiasm, they passed a resolution demanding that the 
University should be nationalised by disowning all connection 
with Government and revising its curricula on national lines. 
But unfortunately, the unity among the students did not last 
long. Several of them were recalled home by their parents and 
some others were persuaded to change their views. A s mall 
band of convinced fighters, led by the redoubtable Maulana 
Mohamed Ali, however, continued to stay on the University 
premises and to claim that the institution should be fully 
nationalised according to their demand. This fight continued for 
some weeks; but at last the Trustees of the University sought 
police help and turned out all those who were fighting for 
nationalisation, fhey left quietly m spite of very great 
provocation, because non-violent passive resistance was the 
principal plank of the campaign, and established a new Univer- 
sity, the Jamia .1 lillia Islo tuia (National Aluslim University) 
at Aligarh almost immediately. 

This splendid lead given by Aligarh was soon picked up in 
other parts of India. As Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya observes: — 

National Universities, National Colleges, and National Schools of all grades 
were Parted m different parts of the country. The student movement in the 
^ ' n J a °' anc * ^ ie Bombay Presidency was in full swing. Bengal was 

not behindhand, and Calcutta witnessed one of those thrilling scenes which were 


1 Maulana Shaukat Ali and Maulana Mahomed Ali. 

2 The only probable exception to this statement may be the No-vote campaign. 
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not iew or far between in the course of that memorable year and a hall. About 
the middle of January, on an appeal by Deshbandhu C. R. Das, thousands of 
students left their colleges and examinations. Gandhi visited Calcutta 
and opened the National College on the 4th of February. He also visited Patna 
for a second time and formally opened the National College and inaugurated the 
VBihar Vidyapith. Thus in the course of less than four months, the National 
Muslim University of Aligarh, the Gujarat Vidyapith, the Bihar Vidyapith, 
the Kashi Vidyapith, the Bengal National University, the Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapith, and a large number of National Schools of all grades, with thousands 
of students on the rolls, were started in all parts of the country as a result ot the 
great impetus given to National Education. 1 

The difficulties under which the new national institutions 
laboured can only be imagined. Almost overnight, they had 
to start functioning as full-fledged educational institutions of a 
type which had hardly been clearly envisaged in the past. Lack 
of suitable buildings and equipment and inadequate finances 
and trained personnel stared them in the face. Moreover, the 
students and teachers of these institutions were expected to 
carry on political propaganda among the people, particularly 
among those living in rural areas, during their vacations and 
sometimes even during term-time. The opposition from Govern- 
ment was always there and quite frequently, the prominent 
workers among the students or teachers were arrested on some 
charge or other and imprisoned. But in spite of all these 
handicaps and difficulties, the national institutions did yeoman 
service by formulating the principles of national education, by 
preparing alternative courses suited to national needs, and by 
adopting the modern Indian languages as media of instruction . 
It would be no exaggeration to say that it was in the laboratory 
of these national institutions that the fundamental principles 
of a national reconstruction of education were first evolved. 

Unfortunately, a set-back to the whole movement came in 
too early. The tempo of the Non-co-operation Movement cooled 
down after some time, and as some cases of violence began to 
occur, Gandhiji withdrew the Movement altogether. The 
fundamental concept of Swaraj within one year did not materialise 
and as the prospect of Independence receded into the background, 
the enthusiasm of the students naturally began to wane. The 
national leaders also realised that it would be wrong to expect 
the students to sacrifice the whole of their career. The earlier 
policy of non-co-operation was accordingly changed and, except- 
ing a few top-ranking institutions, others were allowed to seek 

1 History of the Indian Motional Congrrsy Vol . I, p. 2 1 1 . 
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Government recognition again and the students were also per- 
mitted unless they desired to devote their whole life to the 
national cause, to seek admission to recognised schools and 
complete their training. By 1922, the tide had almost ebbed. 

This second upheaval in national education, as the above 
account will show, differed materially from the first in several 
respects. It was more intensive, and more widespread; the 
numbers of students and teachers involved in it were far larger- 
it contributed more largely to constructive educational thought • 
and the movement continued to exist and do useful pioneer work 
even after non-co-operation came to an end, while the first up- 
heaval hardly left any such mileposts behind. It is also worthy 
of note that the upheaval created a new national leadership and 
not a few of the Provincial and District leaders of today are 

1090 ” students who had non-co-operated in 

192U . It also created a wave of patriotic feeling, not onlv 
among the students of national institutions, but among the whole 
of the student community at large. Even the conservative 
buieaucrats of the I.E.S. were affected considerably and felt that 
ndia was not really satisfied with the existing system and that 
a reconstruction thereof was urgently needed. As the 
(luinquenmal Review of the Progress of Education tn India, 

J y 1 observed : — ■ 

tional" aims need ' restaWmenf' ‘“ff Thel’ U conviction that our educa- 

1 7. General Review of the Period from 1855 to 1921 This 
survey of the principal educational developments in the period 
from 1905 to 1921 can now be closed w ith a brief and g S"°1 
leview of the educational developments in India as a whole 
between 1855 and 1921. These sixty-six years are unique in 
the history of modern education in India. Prior to 1855 the 
Education Departments did not exist; and in 1921 the control 
of education was transferred to Indian Ministers responsible to 
a legislature with a large elected majority. During the interim 
period of about seven decades, the ultimate authorty in 

J Dr. Patrahhi Sitaramayya: op. cit ,, d. 21 1. 
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education was a bureaucracy — whether it was the bureaucracy of 
the officers of the Education Departments or ultimately of the 
I.C.S. It would, therefore, be desirable to evaluate the principal 
^achievements of this Bureaucratic Raj in education and to see where 
exactly the Indian Education Ministers had to begin their work. 

(a) Expansion— its extent and limitations ; It will be seen 
from the narrative of events contained in this and the three 
preceding chapters that there was a great expansion of the modern 
system of education between 1854-1921. It would, therefore, 
be interesting to compare the statistics of education in 1855 with 
those of 1921-22:— 




1855. 

1921-22. 

I. 

Universities 


10 

‘ > 

Arts Colleges 

21 

165 

5. 

\ 

Professional Colleges (the figures 
of 1855 under this head include 
Proiessional Schools other than 
Normal Schools) 

13* 

64 

4. 

Secondary Schools 

281 

7,530 

5. 

Primary Schools 

2,810 

1,55,017 

6. 

Special Schools 

7 

3,344 

7. 

Total number of recognised institu- 
tions 

3,132 

1 ,66,130 

8. 

Total number of scholars in recog- 
nised institutions 

1 ,35,079 

73,96,560 

9. 

’Total expenditure on Education 

Rs. 

9,99,898 

Rs. 

1 7,35,88,099 

10. 

Govt, expenditure on Education 

Not known; but 
most of the above 
amount was 

expended by 

Government. 

8,56,01,366 


N'B , — The figures for 1855 are taken from the Report of the Indian Education 
Commission, General Table No. la. Those for 1921-22 are for British India onlv, exclu- 
sive of Burma. 

This expansion of the State system of education is certainly 
a creditable performance. But one has to remember that there 
was a considerable set-off to this achievement inasmuch as the 
indigenous system of education mostly disappeared during the 
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period under review. We saw, in Chapter I, that there is good 
evidence to believe that, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, almost every village had a school of some sort. This 
vast system of indigenous education had almost ceased to exist 
and by 1921-22, the unrecognised institutions — -which term 
includes all the known educational institutions outside the State 
system — numbered only 16,322 with only 422,165 pupils. It 
was mainly because of this set-off that the percentage of literacy 
given by Adam does not differ materially from that of 1921-22. 
For instance, take the following statistics : — 


Adam* s Figures 
(Taken from his 
intensive studies 
of six Thanas in 
the third report. 
Vide Chapter I). 


Position of 
British India in 
1921-22 
(Burma is 
excluded) . 


(a) Centres of Instruction, i.e., Schools — 
public and domestic — as given by 
Adam and schools — recognised and \ 
unrecognised — as given in Depart- 
mental Reports . . . . | 


(£) Pupils under instruction , . ■ 

(c) Percentage of pupils under instruction ; 
to the total population (This ought | 
to be about 15 per cent) . . : 

id) Number of Adult literates, 1 above the ■ 
age of 15. ('Adam’s figures are for j 
literates above the age of 14) . . ■ 

{e) Percentage of Adult literates to the 
total population . . . . ; 


2,210 

I 1,82,752 

(l for 225 

1 (1 for 1,280 

persons) 

persons) 

6,786 

78,18,725 

l • 4 

3-3 

21,911 

1,24,60,170 

4*4 

5*2 


’■Figures given here are for the whole of British India excluding Ajmere-Merwara, 
Andamans and Nicobars, British Baluchistan, Coorg and Delhi for which figures are 
not available. 

If allowance is made for the imperfections in Adam’s figures, 
for the fact that education was decaying in the days of Adam, 
and for the fact that the area surveyed by Adam (which had been 
under a long period of anarchy) was in all probability more back- 
ward in education than other parts of India which had been under 
a more or less settled government, it will be evident that the 
educational position of India in 1921-22 was not appreciably 
different from that in 1821-22, especially if we look at the problem 
from the point of view of the work that yet remained to be done. 

The achievements of the modern system of education, there- 
fore, were hardly of any importance from the quantitative point 


of view. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the 
State had not accepted any responsibility for the education of the 
people, the cultivation of letters was restricted to a small minority 
of the population, and the vast majority — which included almost 
all the females— were unable to read and write. Even in 1921-22, 
there was no material improvement in the situation. Education 
was still confined to a small minority. The percentage of literacy 
in India in 1921 was still low, and the vast majority of the people 
■still remained outside the educational system. It is, of course, 
true that there were a few important gains. For instance, there 
had been a gradual change in the public attitude to female educa- 
tion and women were now entering educational institutions in 
ever-increasing numbers. Similarly, there was also an awakening 
among the less advanced sections of society and pupils belonging 
to them were now enrolled in educational institutions in a much 
larger proportion than a hundred years previously. But without 
belittling the importance of these achievements, it may be stated 
that the spread of education in 1921-22 was not materially wider 
than that in 1835-38 and many even considered it disappointing 
¥* view of the great expansion achieved by the State system of 
schools during the period under review. 

(b) Causes of Inadequate Quantitative Expansion: The 

educational position in 1921-22, therefore, was, in a way, paradox- 
ical. On the one hand, there had been a considerable expansion 
of the State system of education. The increase in expenditure 
from Government funds— from about Rs. 1 lakh in 182.1 to 
Rs. 902 lakhs i n 1921— deserves particu lar notice. On the other 
hand*, the rise in the percentage of^opulaHorTeifr oiled in schools 
was not proportionate to the increase in expenditure; nor was 
the rise in the percentage of literacy proportionate to the rise in 
the pupils under instruction. As may be easily anticipated, this 
was the paradox which educationists were called upon to 
explain. 1 

One school of thinkers tried to explain the situation by 
pointing out the intrinsic difficulties of the problem and the waste 
and ineffectiveness involved in the educational system. According 
to this school, the slow^dxau ce^oLuiass edu cation was due t o : — " 
ffi) Large increase in population; 

(ii) High birth-rate which added millions to the number 
of those to be educated; 
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Hi High death-rate which created wide gaps in the ranks 
of literates turned out by the schools; 

: Jv) Wastage due to stagnation, deaths, premature with- 
drawals from schools, etc., so that only a very small 
minority of the children enrolled in schools attained 
literacy; 

(v) Lapse into illiteracy on the part of those who had once 
been made literate, owing to lack of suitable environ- 
ment for the maintenance of literacy; 

iii) Intrinsic difficulties of the problem such as scattered 
population centres, poverty, apathy of the people, 
multiplicity of castes, creeds, languages, etc. 

The other school of thinkers did not minimise either the 
extent of the intrinsic difficulties or the value of the work already 
achieved; but it was of opinion that .the slow progress of mass 
education was due, not so much to the difficulties and delects 
enumerated above, as to the following causes: — 

u) Almost complete disappearance of indigenous systems 
of education; 

(it) Lack of adequate funds; 

ini) Emphasis on the development of collegiate and secon- 
dary education which necessarily involved, on financial 
grounds, a neglect of primary education; 

(k) Emphasis on departmental institutions (which were 
necessarily costlier) rather than on private institutions 
which would have enabled Government to achieve 
expansion at a lesser cost; 

(v) Emphasis on quality rather than on quantity parti- 
cularly in the sphere of primary education ; 

(yi) Neglect of modern Indian languages; 

(viz) Adoption of English as the medium of instruction; 

(viii) Absence of compulsory primary education. 

Obviously, the differences between these two schools of 
thought are of fundamental importance to the problem and hence 
it was quite natural that the suggestions for reform put forward 
by one school should be quite different from those of the other. 
As will be seen later in Chapter XI, the history of primary educa- 
tion in the next period centred mainly round the conflict between 
these two points of view. 


(c) Qualitative Achievements of the. State System of Education: 
The main achievements of the new system of education, therefore, 
were qualitative rather than quantitative. It substituted a newer 
and a comparatively more efficient system of education for the 
indigenous institutions, both elementary and higher. The 
difference is not marked at the elementary stage, even though in 
some respects the modern primary schools do show positive 
improvements. For instance, their curriculum is broader and 
more liberal; the methods of teaching are better and more 
modernised; the use of printed books is a definite asset; the 
teachers are, on the whole, abler than those of the indigenous 
schools. On the other hand, it is complained that the modern 
primary school has lost the elasticity of the indigenous system,' 
and that it is not as finely adjusted to the needs and requirements 
of the rural population as the indigenous system was. There 
can be no doubt, however, that there is a world of difference 
between the modern secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
on the one hand and the tols, the pathshalas , and the madrassahs 
on the other. The indigenous system of higher education was 
y relic of the middle ages. It was dominated by religion, confined 
to a small minority of the total population, and absolutely 
divorced from the modern developments in science. The rejec- 
tion of this system followed by the establishment of another which 
aimed at a spread of Western knowledge and science was, there- 
fore, a great achievement. It is true that in the early years of 
the new system, the pendulum was swung too far to the other 
side. There was a good deal of undeserved contempt and con- 
demnation heaped upon Oriental learning; there was also an 
equally undeserved glorification of western culture and civiliza- 
tion. But these excesses were soon corrected when the national 
sentiment began to develop and when Indian universities began 
to cultivate rational and scientific studies of the Oriental classical 
languages. On the whole, the new system of education gave a 
great stimulus to the national mind of India, cut loose several of 
the bonds which hampered the progress of society, and led to a 
great renaissance in all walks of national life. 

It has to be remembered, however, that even these great 
qualitative achievements had their own limitations. For 
instance, the education given was too literary; it prepared the 
student for hardly anything beyond employment in clerical or 
teaching professions; vocational education was not developed; 

18 
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and the whole course was dominated by a rigid system of examina- 
tions and hampered by the use of English as a medium of 
instruction. 

18. Transfer of Education to Indian Control. It was at 

this juncture that the reforms outlined in the Government of 
India Act, 1919, were introduced and the Department of Educa- 
tion (subject to certain reservations) was transferred to the control 
of Indian Ministers. 

The controversy that arose at this time over the transfer 
of the Education Department to Indians is of some interest. The 
joint report of Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of State, and Lord 
Chelmsford, the then Governor-General, formed the basis on which 
the reforms of 1919 were worked out. This report stated that the 
“guiding principle should be to include in the transferred list those 
departments which afford most opportunity for local knowledge and 
social service, those in which Indians have shown themselves to 
be keenly interested, those in which mistakes which may occur 
though serious would not be irremediable, and those which stand 
most in need of development ’. 1 In pursuance of this principle, 
it was but natural to expect that education would be classed as 
a transferred subject. But it is interesting to note that there 
was considerable opposition to the transfer of the entire control 
of education to Indians and that several difficulties were put 
forward. The Anglo-Indians and Europeans feared unnecessarily 
that their interests would not be safe in the hands of Indian 
ministers and claimed that the subject of Anglo-Indian and 
European Education should be treated as Central or reserved. 
The opinions of the Provincial Governments were greatly divided. 
The Bengal Government desired to reserve collegiate and 
European education; the United Provinces Government re- 
commended the transfer of the whole subject of education, even 
though the official committee which advised that Government 
were divided in their opinion; the Punjab Government reserved its 
opinion regarding the transfer of higher education; the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa strongly opposed the transfer of secon- 
dary, technical and collegiate education; the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam opposed the transfer of collegiate education ; the Madras 
Government opposed the transfer of the Education Department 
as a whole, and the Government of India broadly agreed with the 

1 Montagu-Chelmsford Report , para. 233. 


Bengal view. But luckily for this country, however, better 
counsels prevailed, and the whole of the Education Department 
was transferred to Indian ministers subject to the following 
reservations : — 

* 1. The Banaras Hindu University and such other new universities as may 
be declared to be all-India by the Governor-General-in-Council were occluded 
on the ground that these institutions were of an a 11- India character and had 
better be dealt with by the Government of India itself; 

2. Colleges for Indian chiefs and educational institutions maintained by the 
Governor-General-in-Council for the benefit of members of His Majesty's Forces 
or other public servants, or their children were also excluded on the ground that 
these institutions ought to be under the direct control of the Government of 
India; and 

3. The education of Anglo-Indians and Europeans was treated as a provincial 
but a reserved subject. 

The authority to legislate on the following subjects was reserved for the 
central legislature, mainly with a view to enabling the Government of India to 
take suitable action on the report of the Calcutta University Commission: — 

(a) Questions regarding the establishment, constitution and functions of 
new universities; 

(b) Questions affecting the jurisdiction of any university outside its 
province; and 

(c) Questions regarding the Calcutta University and the reorganization of 
secondary education in Bengal (for a period of five years only after 
the introduction of the Reforms). 

4 As will be easily seen, these orders created a queer position 
by treating education as “partly all-India, partly reserved, partly 
transferred with limitations, and partly transferred without 
limitations .” 1 They show clearly the difficulty with which a 
workable compromise was finally arrived at between the various 
conflicting opinions w hich have been mentioned above. 

With this transfer of education to Indian control, the fifth 
period in the history of modern education in India begins and its 
main events will be discussed in detail in the following chapter. 


1 Ibld, J para. 93. 
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Chapter Nine 

EDUCATION UNDER DIARCHY 
(1921-1937) 

The Constitution introduced by the Government of India 
Act, 1919, is known as Diarchy or the rule of the two. Under 
this system, the sphere of the activities of a Provincial Govern- 
ment was divided into two parts — the reserved departments and 
the transferred departments. The Governor, who was the head 
of the Provincial Government was to administer the reserved 
departments with the help of some executive councillors and 
was to be responsible to the Secretary of State for Indian Affairs 
(through the Government of India) for the proper management 
of those departments; on the other hand, he was expected to 
administer the transferred departments with the help of ministers 
who were responsible, not to the Secretary of State, but to a 
Provincial Legislature which consisted of a large elected majority. 
It was on account of this division of the provincial executive 
into two parts that the system got its name of Diarchy, and it 
was under this unusual form of a political constitution that 
Indians first obtained the control of the Education Department. 
It is beyond the scope of this book to enter into an examination 
of the merits and demerits of this constitutional machinery. But 
the following narrative of some of its features will throw light 
on the difficulties under which the Indian ministers had to 
work. 

2. Financial Arrangements. The most important handicap 
of Indian ministers was financial and hence the financial arrange- 
ments that were introduced by the Government of India Act 
of 1919 deserve a careful study. Prior to this date, all the 
revenues of India were divided into three parts — Central, Pro- 
vincial and Divided. Certain sources of revenue such as Customs, 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, were regarded as Central, that 
is to say, belonging exclusively to the Government of India; 
certain other sources of revenue such as Forests were treated as 
exclusively Provincial; and some sources of revenue were treated 
as divided , and their total yield was shared in a fixed ratio by the 
Government of India and the Provincial Government concerned. 


The Reforms of 1919 proposed to make a clear-cut division of 
revenues between the Central and Provincial Governments by 
the abolition of divided sources — the most important of w T hich 
vrere Land Revenue, Income-tax, Excise, Stamps and Irrigation. 
For reasons which it is beyond the scope of this book to consider, 
it was decided to treat all these sources, except income-tax, as 
Provincial revenue. This led to a serious loss to the Central 
Government and hence it was proposed that the Provincial 
Governments should make some yearly contributions to the 
Central Government until the latter had time to adjust its own 
budget. The contributions to be thus paid by the Provincial 
Governments were made a first charge on their revenues and the 
balance was to be utilised for the Provincial departments — both 
reserved and transferred. 

Keen controversies arose as to how this allocation within 
the Province was to be made. One view was that the Executive 
Councillors who were in charge of the reserved departments and 
the Ministers who were in charge of the transferred departments 
should sit together under the chairmanship of the Governor and 
decide upon the allocation of revenues among all the departments 
of the Province according to the needs of each. This system 
came to be known as the joint-purse system. The opponents 
of this view advocated a different plan according to which a clear- 
cut division of the Provincial revenue was to be made between 
the two halves of Government and each half was to propose its 
own methods of additional taxation if the existing resources 
proved to be insufficient. This scheme came to be known as the 
separate-purse system. Ultimately, the former view prevailed 
and the system of joint-purse was adopted. As later events 
showed, this system of financial arrangements did not help the 
cause of the transferred departments in general and of education 
in particular. The finances of the Provincial Governments 
were largely crippled by the contributions payable to the Govern- 
ment of India; in industrial provinces like Bombay where the 
revenue from income-tax was a lucrative, elastic, and ever- 
improving source of income, the centralization of the income- 
tax hit the Provincial finances very hard; the portfolio of finance 
was a reserved subject and was held by an executive councillor. 
Fotf these and other reasons, the Indian ministers were not able 
to obtain the funds essential for a large-scale expansion and 
reorganization of education. 
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3. Control over Services, Another peculiar feature of the 
diarchical form of administration was the very limited control 
which the Indian ministers could exercise over the educational 
services of the country. In 1921, most of the key posts in the 
Education Department were held by members of the Indian 
Educational Service and they continued to be so held for most 
of the period under review. The question of the future rights 
and privileges of the members of this service was one of the 
important issues raised at the time of the transfer of education 
to Indian control and formed the subject of a heated 
controversy. Ultimately, the decisions taken were based on the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Superior Civil 
Services in India (1923-24), popularly known as the Lee Commis- 
sion, and may be summed up as follows: — 

[a) The Lee Commission accepted the principle that the 
authority which is responsible for the administration of a parti- 
cular subject should have the power of organizing the services 
employed in the administration of that subject in such manner 
as it thinks best, and that the recruitment and ultimate control 
of that service should be vested in the hands of that authority. 
It, therefore, recommended that “for the purposes of local Govern- 
ments, no further recruitment should be made to the All- India 
Services which operate in transferred fields. The personnel 
required for these branches of administration should in future 
be recruited by local Governments m 1 Government accepted 
this recommendation and the recruitment to the I.E.S. was 
discontinued in 1924. 

(b) The existing rights and privileges of the I.E.S. were 
guaranteed. These included the following: (i) No post reserved 
in the past for the I.E.S. was to be filled by a Provincial officer 
so long as any number of the I.E.S. was eligible to hold it; (ii) 
No I.E.S. officer could be dismissed from his service by any 
authority other than the Secretary of State in Council; (Hi) An 
I.E.S. officer had a right of appeal to that body, if he was adversely 
dealt with in important disciplinary matters; (iv) No order affect- 
ing his emoluments adversely, and no order of censure on him 
could be passed without the personal concurrence of the Governor ; 
[v) His salary and pension, and sums payable to his dependents,, 
were not subject to the vote of any Indian legislature; (vi) and 

1 Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India % 1922-27, Vo]. I, p. 39. 


provision was also made to permit those members of the All-India 
Services who so desired, to retire before they had completed the 
service ordinarily required for retiring on pension, and in such 
, cases, they received a favourable consideration in the matter of 
their pension. 

(c) Certain additional concessions were also granted to the 
European members of the I.E.S. to compensate them partly for 
the rise in the cost of living and partly for the changed conditions 
under which they had to work. 

The position of the I.E.S. under the Reforms was thus 
anomalous and led to a good deal of ill-feeling on both sides. It 
is rather difficult to describe how this system actually came to 
work in practice as the available evidence is conflicting. On the 
one hand, it has been alleged that the Indian Education Service 
officers did not sympathise with the ideas of reconstruction that 
were being put forward by non-official Indian opinion; that it 
was difficult to carry out a policy with which the chief executive 
officers were not in sympathy; and that the privileges granted 
to the I.E.S. even amounted to a curtailment of the responsibility 
'of the Indian ministers to their legislatures. On the other hand, 
the officials complained of frequent variations in policy and of 
interference with the day-to-day executive work of the administra- 
tion. It is not possible to make any generalised statements on 
the subject, as the position must have varied from province to 
province and must have greatly depended upon the personal 
equation between the parties concerned. But on the whole, 
it may be inferred that the experiment did not succeed well and 
the necessity of harmony between the ministers and the executive 
came to be greatly felt. The problem, however, soon lost its 
interest because the European element in the I.E.S. was 
practically liquidated by 1936-37. 

4. Absence of Central Interest and Assistance. The third 
feature of the diarchical form which created difficulties in the 
way of educational expansion and improvement was the sudden 
cessation of financial assistance from the Central Government. 
Reference has already been made to the large grants for education 
that the Central Government sanctioned between 1902 and 1918 
rand which led to so great an expansion or improvement in educa- 
tion. Such grants ought to have continued in this period also. 
But unfortunately, the financial arrangements under diarchy 
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made this impossible. As shown earlier in section 2, not only 
did the Central Government stop its grants to the Provinces, 
but the process was reversed and the Provinces were now required 
to make contributions to the Central Government. It is true., 
of course, that the contributions were discontinued in 1927-28. 
But that does not vitiate the statement that the advantage of 
central financial assistance was not available to education between 
1921 and 1937. 

Similarly, the keen interest that the Central Government 
showed in educational matters in the earlier period came suddenly 
to an end with the introduction of diarchy. Although education 
was regarded as a Provincial subject since 1870, the Government 
of India had continued to hold itself responsible for all educational 
policies and, as shown before, taken a very keen interest in educa- 
tion all along, especially between 1902 and 1921. But all this 
was changed in 1921. According to the Government of India 
Act, 1919, Education was not only a Provincial, but a transferred 
subject and constitutionally, the Centre was not to exercise any 
control over transferred departments. This direction was so 
interpreted in practice that the Government of India ceased 
even to take an interest in educational matters and refused to 
perform even those of its functions (such as that of co-ordination 
of Provincial activities) where an element of control is not 
involved. It is true that the annual and quinquennial reviews 
of education still continued to be published; but hardly any- 
thing else was done. A Central Advisory Board of Education 
was organized in 1920 with a view to assisting Provincial Govern- 
ments with expert advice ; but, in spite of its useful work, it 
was abolished in 1923 as a measure of retrenchment. For the 
same reasons, the Department of Education in the Government 
of India ceased to have an independent existence and was amal- 
gamated with other departments. It is this absence of Central 
grants and interest in education that the Hartog Committee 1 
described as the unfortunate divorce of the Government of India 
from education. Its observations on this point, with which most 
educationists would agree, are given below: — ■ 

We are of opinion that the divorce of the Government of India from education 
has_ been unfortunate; and, holding as we do, that education is essentially a 
national service, we are of opinion that steps should be taken to consider anew 
the relation of the Central Government with this subject. We have suggested 

1 For details, see para. 7 infra. 


that the Government of India should serve as a centre of educational information 
for the whole of India and as a means of co-ordinating the educational experience 
of the different provinces. But we regard the duties of the Central Government 
as going beyond that. We cannot accept the view that it should be entirely 
relieved of all responsibility for the attainment of universal primary education. 
/It may be that some of the provinces, in spite of all efforts, will be unable to 
provide the funds necessary for that purpose, and the Government of India should, 
therefore, be constitutionally enabled to make good such financial deficiencies, 
in the interests of India as a whole . 1 

As a result of this recommendation, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education was revived in 1935. The position thus 
improved somewhat towards the close of the period ; but it hcfs 
to be admitted that the Government of India took little interest 
in educational matters in so far as the major part of this period 
is concerned, and that it gave no financial assistance whatsoever 
to the Provinces on account of their educational programmes. 

5. Other Difficulties. The above discussion will show the 
main difficulties that were inherent in the constitutional arrange- 
ments under which Indians first obtained the control of the Educa- 
tion Departments. To these must be added certain difficulties 
created by outside circumstances. For instance, the Indian 
National Congress which had then grown to be the largest political 
party in India considered the Reforms of 1919 to be unsatisfactory, 
boycotted the Legislative Councils, and organized the Non- 
co-operation Movement. Similarly, a Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment was organized in 1930-32. These two political movements 
dominated the national life of the country throughout the period 
under review; and the attention of the public was, therefore, 
concentrated more on political than on educational problems. 

To these political difficulties must be added the financial 
difficulties created by the world economic depression that began 
about 1930. One would have thought that the financial difficul- 
ties created by a world economic depression should have had 
little or no effect on education . Its importance as a nation- 
building department and the fact that it had been starved of its 
due share of public revenues for a long time in the past ought to 
have shielded it from the axe of retrenchment. Unfortunately, 
the events showed that the axe fell heavily on nation-building 
departments and more particularly so on education. 

6. Main Achievements of the Period. With this background 
In view, let us now turn to the main achievements of this period. 

1 Report , p. 346. 
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The following statistics compare the educational results of 


1936-37 with those of 1921-22: — 


No. of Institutions. 

No. of Scholars. 

Type of Institution. 

1921-22. 

1936-37. 

| 1921-22. 

j 1936-37. 

1. Universities 

2. Arts Colleges 

1 10 

i 

i 165 

; 15 

271 

Figures not 
available. 
45,418 

9,697 

86,273 

3. Professional Colleges 

j 64 ! 

75 

13,662 1 

20,645 

4. Secondary Schools 

; 7,530 ! 

13,056 

11,06,803 

22,87,872 

5. Primary Schools 

1,55,017 : 

1,92,244 , 

61,09,752 ; 

1,02,24,28a 

6. Special Schools 

3,344 | 

5,647 | 

1,20,925 j 

2,59,269 

Total for Recognised ; 

Institutions 

1,66,130 ; 

2,11,308 : 

73,96,560 : 

1,28,88,044 

7. Unrecognised 
Institutions 

16,322 ! 

16,647 

4,22,165 : 

5,01,530 

Grand Total 

1,82,452 

2,27,955 : 

78,18,725 

1,33,89,574 


JV.i?.— ’ The figures are for British India only, exclusive of Burma 


The results, it will be seen, are surprisingly good, and even 
a little unexpected in view of the several difficulties mentioned 
above. To what causes are these results to be ascribed ? How 
are we to explain the paradoxical phenomenon that there was 
an all-round and unprecedented increase in the number of schools 
and of scholars under instruction in spite of the fact that the 
expansion of Government efforts was substantially curtailed on 
account of financial stringency? 

The explanation of this paradox is to be found in the great 
political and social awakening that took place in India during 
this period. The following two quotations from two documents 
of this period will give an insight into the causes that led to this 
remarkable expansion of education: — 

A burst of enthusiasm swept children into school with unparalleled rapidity * 
an almost childlike faith in the value of education was implanted in the minds 
of people; parents were prepared to make almost any sacrifice for the education 
oi their children; the seed of tolerance towards the less fortunate in life was 
oegotten; ambitious and comprehensive programmes of development were 
formulated, which were calculated to fulfil the dreams of a literate India; the 


Muslim connnunitv, long backward in education, pressed forward witn eagerness 
to obliterate past’ deficiencies; enlightened women began to storm the citadel 
of old-time prejudice against the education of Indian girls; Government, with 
the full concurrence of Legislative Councils, poured out large sums of money 
on education, which would have been regarded as beyond the realm ot practical 
politics ten years previously. 1 

Education has come to be regarded generally as a matter oi primary national 
importance, an indispensable agency in the difficult task ot ‘nation building . 
The attention given to it by legislative councils is both a symptom and evidence 
of this recognition. The transfer of the Department ot Education to popmar 
control, as represented by a Minister, has both increased the public interest m 
it and made it more sensitive to the currents of public needs and public opinion. 
\or is it onlv the authorities and the well-to-do classes that have welcomed and 
encouraged the spread of education. Communities which diad lor long been 
educationally backward, like the Muhammadan community have awakened to 
the need and possibilities of education for their children. The movement has 
spread to the depressed classes and even to the tribal aborigines, and has stirred 
a much larger proportion of the people than before to demand education as a 
right. 2 

These passages, on the whole, show the causes that led to 

-t-U ^ 








7. The Hartog Committee Report and its Reactions. The 

rapid expansion of education that took place during this peiiod 
of fifteen years threw into sharp relief some of its existing defects 
and also created new problems oi its own. Consequently, the 
dissatisfaction against the educational system, to which we have 
referred while dealing with the early decades of this centuiy, 
increased considerably both in official and non-official circles. 
For instance, official opinion held that the sudden rise in quantity 
had led to a great dilution of quality and that the educational 
svstem of India was largely ineffective and w asteful. This view 
was pointedly expressed in the report of the “Auxiliary Com- 
mittee of the Indian Statutory Commission 55 (popularly known 
as the Hartog Committee, 3 after its Chairman, Sir Philip Haitog)- 
This report is one of the most important documents of this period 
and deserves a careful perusal. The main findings and iccom- 
mendations of the Committee will be discussed a little latei 


1 (fdnquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India , 192/ -32, \ ol. I, p* 3. 

2 Report of the Hartog Committee, p. 31 . 

3 According to the Government of India Act of 1919, a Royal Commission on con- 
stitutional reforms was to be appointed in 1929. But owing to the continued 
agitation in India that the Reforms of 1919 were unsatisfactory, a Royal Commission, 
-.resided over bv Sir John Simon, was appointed a little earlier in 192/. Under 
Section 84— A (3) of the Government of India Act of 1919, this Commission was 
asked to report on the growth oi education in British India and was also authorised 
to appoint, if necessary, an auxiliary committee for the purpose. Accordingly, 
the Commission appointed this Committee presided over by Sir Philip Hartog, 
who had served for several years in India as a member of the Calcutta University 
Commission, and as the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University. 
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in the appropriate context. For the present, we quote below 
the following summary of its report : — 

Our Review ot the growth of education reveals many points of fundamental 
interest for the political future of India. The largely increased enrolment in 
primary schools indicates that the old time apathy of the masses is breaking 
down. There has been a social and political awakening of the women of India 
and an expressed demand on their behalf for education and social reform. There 
has been rapid progress in the numbers of Muhammadans receiving instruction. 
Efforts have been made to improve the condition of the depressed classes and 
those classes are beginning to respond to that effort and to assert their right to 
education. On all sides there has been a desire on the part ot leaders of public 
opinion to understand and to grapple with the complex and difficult problems 
of education; and large additional expenditure has been proposed by Education 
Ministers, and willingly voted by the legislative councils. That is one side of the 
picture, but there is another. 

Throughout the whole educational system there is waste and ineffectiveness. 
In the primary system, which from our point of view should be designed to 
produce literacy and the capacity to exercise an intelligent vote, the waste is 
appalling. So far as we can judge, the vast increase in numbers in primary schools 
produces no commensurate increase in literacy, for only a small proportion of 
those who are at the primary stage reach Glass IV, in which the attainment of 
literacy may be expected. The wastage in the case of girls is even more serious 
than in the case of boys .... 

In the sphere of secondary education there has been an advance in some 
respects, notably the average capacity of the body of teachers, in their improved 
conditions of service and training, and in the attempt to widen the general activi- 
ties of school life. But here again there are grave defects of organization. The 
whole system of secondary education is still dominated by the ideal that every 
boy who enters a secondary school should prepare himself for the university; 
and the immense numbers of failures at the Matriculation and in the university 
examinations indicate a great waste of effort. Such attempts as have been made 
to provide vocational and industrial training have little contact with the educa- 
tional system and are, therefore, largely infructuous. Many of the universities 
and colleges show marked improvement in their methods of teaching and in the 
amount of original work which they have produced; and in some of them there 
is undoubtedly a better training for corporate life than formerly. But the 
theory that a university exists mainly, if not solely, to pass students through 
examinations still finds too large acceptance in India; and we wish that there 
were more signs that the universities regarded the training of broad-minded, 
tolerant and self-reliant citizens as one of their primary functions. They have 
been hampered in their work by being overcrowded with students who are not 
fitted by capacity for university education and of whom many would be far more 
likely to succeed in other careers. 

We have no doubt that more and more money will be gladly voted for educa- 
tion by the legislatures of India but, as we have shown, the improvement and 
expansion of education do not depend merely on money. Money is no doubt 
essential, but even more essential is a well-directed policy carried out by effective 
and competent agencies, determined to eliminate waste of all kinds. We were 
asked to report on the organization of education. At almost every point that 
organization needs reconsideration and strengthening; and the relations of the 
bodies responsible for the organization of education need readjustment. 1 
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The main conclusion of the report obviously is that quantity 
has been gained at the cost of quality and that the immediate 
need of the hour is to improve quality rather than strive to increase 
the numbers still further. Among official circles, this finding 
obtained an immediate and hearty welcome. It really meant 
a victory for the official view of qualitative reform which had 
dominated the scene between 1902 and 1921, and which had been 
set aside by the Indian Ministers between 1922 and 1927. They 
could now turn round and say, “We told you so.” 

Among non-official circles, however, the report was hotly 
criticised, particularly for two reasons. Firstly, the report 
implied a condemnation of the Indian control of education because 
it virtually said that the policy of expansion adopted by Indian 
Ministers was ill-advised. Indian opinion could not accept this 
viewpoint. The general feeling was that, in view of the difficul- 
ties inherent in the diarchical form of administration, it was a 
surprise that Indian Ministers could achieve even so much. 
Secondly, Indian opinion still felt that the first need of the situa- 
tion was further expansion and the introduction of compulsory 
education. It was not opposed to qualitative reforms; but the 
type of the reforms it demanded was entirely different. For 
instance, if the Hartog Report bewailed the lowering of the 
standard of English, the non-official view complained against 
the domination of English throughout the school and college 
course, proposed that English should be taught as an optional 
subject, and even suggested the study of an Indian language, 
e.g ., Hindustani, as a national language in place of English. We 
need not enter at this stage into the details either of the non- 
official criticism of the educational system or of the proposals 
for reform. It will suffice our immediate purpose to state the 
main tendencies which nationalist thought in education displayed, 
viz*, the protest against the intellectual domination of the West; 
the desire to create a new educational system suited to national 
aspirations rather than to imitate Western models; the attempt 
to prove that good education is not necessarily costly; and the 
struggle to show how a good system of education could be develop- 
ed within the resources of a poor country like India. 

It will be seen that the cleavage between the official and non- 
official opinions was very wide. Had it been possible for the two 
sides to work together, the gulf might have been bridged. 
Unfortunately, the political situation in the country at the time 
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was not favourable for such an experiment. The Indian National 
Congress, which was the most powerful political organization 
in the country, did not co-operate with Government in working 
out diarchy. Consequently, the Indian Ministers of this period 
could not really command the support of the people. They had 
to rely too often on official support with the result that, in spite 
of an Indian Minister at the top, it was really the I.E.S. that 
ultimately controlled all Governmental policies, especially after 
1927. The truly Indian view remained outside Government 
and chose to work outside the official system rather than inside 
it. Consequently, in spite of the official transfer of education 
to Indian control, the bureaucratic and the nationalist views still 
continued to oppose each other as in the earlier period (1902-21;. 
The conflict came really to an end only as late as in 1937 when 
Provincial Autonomy was introduced, the I.E.S. was mostly liqui- 
dated, and the Congress assumed office in most Provinces of India. 

8. University and Collegiate Education. The period of 
sixteen years between 1921 and 1937 is one of great advance 
in University education. Its main events were the following: — 

(a) The Inter-University Board: The need for the co- 

ordination of the work of Indian universities was greatly 
emphasized by the Calcutta University Commission. A similar 
recommendation was made by the Indian delegates to the Congress 
of the Universities of the Empire held in 1921. The Lytton 
Committee on Indian students in England also hoped that the 
Indian universities would constitute, at an early date, an Inter- 
University Board for the purpose of co-ordinating the couises 
of study in India and in securing uniformity in their recognition 
abroad. As a result of all these recommendations, the first All- 
India Conference of Indian Universities was held at Simla in 1924 
and an Inter-University Board was established. The Board 
consists of representatives of all the Indian universities, and has 
been holding annual meetings at different university centres since 
1925. It has done useful work in several directions and lias now 
become an integral part of the organization of Indian universities. 

(b) Incorporation of New Universities: It will be recalled 

that the Government Resolution on Educational Policy dated 
21st February, 1913, laid down the principle that every province 
should have a university of its own and that teaching universities 
should be established in as many centres as possible. Expansion 


on these lines was carried on during the period under review and 
five new universities came to be incorporated. The Delhi 
University was established for the centrally administered province 
of Delhi, and the Nagpur University for the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The Andhra University was established for the 
Telugu-speaking areas of the Madras Presidency. The Agra 
University was incorporated as an affiliating university for the 
United Provinces, Central India and Gwalior. And finally, a 
unitary, teaching and mostly residential university was estab- 
lised at Chidambaram in the Madras Presidency and named 
after its munificent donor, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar. 

(c) Changes in the Older Affiliating Universities: Many 

of the older universities in India also underwent important 
changes during the period under review. The constitution of the 
University of Madras was considerably modified by the Amending 
Acts of 1923 and 1929, that of the Bombay University by the 
Act of 1928 and, finally, that of the Patna University by the Act 
of 1932. The object of all these Acts was mainly to improve 
the administration of the Universities and to enable them “to 
provide greater facilities for higher education and research’ 
The University of Allahabad became a purely teaching body 
during the period under review and the Universities of Calcutta 
and the Punjab undertook extensive teaching work. 

(d) Expansion of University Education: The number of 

University Departments and constituent or affiliated colleges 
increased from 207 in 1921-22 to 446 in 1936-37 and the number of 
students attending them from 66,258 to 1,26,228. Besides, a 
number of new faculties were opened and provision was made 
for the teaching of several new courses. 

(e) Provision for Research: An outstanding feature of the 
period under review was the considerable provision for research 
that was made by all the Indian universities. During the period 
1854 to 1902, the main task of the Indian universities was “not 

-so much the encouragement of learning as the liberation of the 
Indian mind from the thraldom of old-world ideas, and the 
assimilation of all that is highest and best in the life, and thought, 
and character of the West”. 1 In the period 1902-21, the univer- 
sities turned their attention to teaching and research though their 
♦actual achievements were not considerable. During the period 

ll Gokhak'^s S free dies (Edition 1920). p, 235. 
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1921-37, research work was organized by Indian universities on 
a far larger scale than ever before. This had been done by (a) 
maintenance of libraries and research departments, (b) institution 
of research degrees, (c) provision of scholarships and fellowships 
for research, and (d) university bulletins or publications. The 
Indian universities had thus already taken the field in the fight 
for the extension of the boundaries of knowledge and there was 
every reason to hope that they would soon begin to play a part 
that was worthy of the hoary traditions of this country. 

(f) Development of Inter-Collegiate and Inter-University 
Activities: Another important feature of the period under review 
was the development of inter-collegiate sports and competitions 
which soon became a feature of almost all Indian universities. 
The Inter-University Board also began to arrange inter-university 
sports and tournaments. These activities created healthy 
contacts between university students and teachers in various 
parts of the country and formed an important aspect of the 
growing national life of India. 

(g) Provision of Military Training: This period also wit- 
nessed the provision of military training through the organization 
of University Training Corps. This step proved extremely 
popular and during the period under review there was a consider- 
able demand for its extension and even for the introduction of 
compulsory military training. It is also worthy of note that some 
universities even introduced military science as a subject of 
instruction. 

(fi) Residence and Health of Students: Lastly, the period 
under review was also remarkable for the great attention paid to 
the problem of the residence and health of the students for the 
improvement of which all the universities took such measures 
as were necessary and practicable. Provision was very largely 
made for medical inspection and compulsory physical education 
was also introduced by several universities. Regulations regard- 
ing the provision, control and management of hostels were also 
framed ; and although a good deal of work yet remained to be 
done, it was a happy sign that the subject received the close 
attention it deserves. 

(z) Intermediate Colleges: One of the most important 

recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission was 
that the dividing line between school and university education 


should be drawn at the Intermediate and not at the Matriculation 
examination. The Commission held the view that the inter- 
mediate classes of Indian universities were really a part of the 
high school course, and that students in these classes could be 
more effectively taught by school methods than by those which 
were generally followed at the universities. The Commission, 
therefore, recommended that a new type of institution called 
Intermediate Colleges should be set up by the addition of two 
classes to selected high schools; and that the university course 
should begin after the Intermediate examination and be spread 
over three years instead of two. With this end in view the 
Commission also recommended the establishment of a Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education whose main duty would 
be to reorganize high school and intermediate educeftion on the 
lines recommended by the Commission. 1 

This recommendation made a great impression on Indian 
educational thought, and for a time it appeared to be on the verge 
of universal acceptance. The University Acts that came to be 
passed in the early years after the report of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission excluded or proposed to exclude intermediate 
education from the sphere of universities. Thus the Dacca 
University Act, 1921, dissociated intermediate education from 
its sphere and placed it under the control of a non-university 
board under the authority of the Government of Bengal. In the 
same way, the University Acts of Allahabad, Lucknow, and 
Aligarh, also provided for the exclusion of intermediate education 
from the sphere of the universities and placed it under the control 
of two Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Education, one 
of which functioned within the territorial limits of the Allahabad 
and Lucknow Universities and the other within the jurisdiction 
of the Aligarh University. The Delhi University Act, 1922, also 
provided that the University should control intermediate educa- 
tion for a period of five years from the date of its foundation, or 
until such further date as the Governor-General-in-Council may 
direct . Similarly, the Madras University Act of 1923 provided 
that as soon as adequate arrangements were made for the supervi- 
sion and control of institutions preparing candidates for the 
Intermediate examination, the Provincial Government might 

1 For details of the proposal, tide Chapters 31 and 32 of the Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission, Vol. IV. 

19 
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exclude intermediate education from the purview of the 
University. 1 

Soon, however, a change came about and educational 
opinion began to turn round and oppose this proposal on the 
following grounds among others : — 

(i) Intermediate colleges of the type recommended by the 
Calcutta University Commission had not justified the expectations 
formed of them and a better method of reform would be to im- 
prove the standard of instruction in high schools* 

(ii) The intermediate classes are a source of income to the 
degree colleges which would be faced with a serious financial 
deficit if the intermediate classes are cut off from them. 

(m) It Vould not be possible for intermediate colleges to 
engage the services of such competent teachers as were generally 
available in degree colleges. 

(iv) Both from financial and academic points of view, it was 
a sounder proposition to run the intermediate and the degree 
classes in one institution, for this device enabled the manage- 
ment to use the savings in intermediate classes to meet the deficit 
on degree courses and to use the services of able teachers of the 
degree classes for instruction in intermediate classes also. 

(r) This recommendation of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission is inseparably connected with the proposal to lengthen 
the degree course to three years. But this latter reform will not 
be accepted by the public on account of the fact that it increases 
the cost of higher education and postpones the time at which a 
young man should begin his wage-earning career. 

(vi) The separation of intermediate education from the 
sphere of the university would deprive it of the substantial income 
it now receives from the fees of Matriculation and Intermediate 
candidates. The Calcutta University Commission had foreseen 
this and recommended that Government should give an additional 
grant to the University in order to compensate it for this loss. 
In the present circumstances, however, Provincial Governments 
are not likely to be in a position to make additional grants to 
universities. The proposed reform, therefore, is likely to involve 
the universities in serious financial losses which cannot be made 
good from any other source. 

1 Sections 36 and 37 of the Act. 


For these and other reasons, the question was very hotly 
debated during the years 1922 to 1926 and educational opinion 
gradually hardened against this reform. An indication of this 
changing outlook is provided by the University Acts passed since 
1926. The Andhra University Act of 1926, the Bombay Univer- 
sity Act of 1928, the Annamalai University Act of 1929, and 
the Patna University Act of 1932, definitely permit the univer- 
sities to control intermediate education. Ordinarily, the control 
of the Delhi University over intermediate education ought to have 
ceased in 1927; but the period of its control is being extended 
from year to year and the Delhi University still continues to 
control intermediate education. There are no indications to 
show that the Madras University is even contemplating to give 
up control over intermediate education. Even in the United 
Provinces, where the experiment was tried in earnest, opinion 
turned against the recommendation and the Agra University 
Act of 1927 permitted the holding of intermediate classes in 
colleges affiliated to the University, although such classes had 
been placed under the control of a non-university body called 
“the Board of High School and Intermediate Education’ \ 
These instances are enough to show how educational thought in 
India completely turned against the suggestion made by the 
Sadler Commission. 

The Dacca University and three Provinces, viz*> United 
Provinces, the Punjab, and Bihar, took up the suggestion and 
gave it a trial. The Dacca University begins its work at the 
post-intermediate stage. The United Provinces created a Board 
of High School and Intermediate Education whose duties included 

(1) the conduct of high school and intermediate examinations, 

(2) prescription of the course of studies for the high school and 
intermediate stages, (3) granting of recognition to high schools 
and intermediate colleges, (4) periodical inspection of recognised 
institutions, etc. A large number of intermediate colleges came 
to be organized in this Province; but the complementary re- 
commendation of the Commission to lengthen the degree course 
from two years to three has not been accepted at all. The Punjab 
organized intermediate colleges mainly with a view to preventing 
students from crowding into Lahore and providing opportuni- 
ties of higher education at mofussil places where it was not 
possible to organize a first-grade college. Bihar seems to have 
tried a few colleges as an experimental measure. It will be 
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seen, therefore, that the experiment has not been fully tried 
anywhere. 

The experience gained in these Provinces is worthy of note. 
The Bihar Report for 1931-32 observes that “these institutions 
are not likely to be very successful, because the better students 
will always, if they can, join the first-grade colleges at the first- 
year stage 55 , 1 and the report for 1936-37 states that “the position, 
as stated by the last quinquennial review remains unchanged, viz-, 
that these institutions are never likely to be very successful 55 .^ 
I he Punjab Report for 1936-37 remarks that “intermediate 
colleges have dwindled in popularity and have not been very 
successful as four-year institutions. Government cannot continue 
to spend sums of money every year on institutions which have not 
justified their existence, especially when funds are more badly 
needed for worthier and more urgent objects 55 . 3 The report of 
the United Provinces alone is optimistic. It observes that “the 
product of the intermediate colleges is better grounded and 
more able to benefit from advanced instruction than the 
product of intermediate classes attached to degree colleges 55 . 4 

The Hartog Committee considered the question but did not 
make any definite recommendation. It was also considered by 
the Inter-University Board and the conclusion reached was 
against the recommendation. Later on, the question was 
considered by the Central Advisory Board of Education which 
worked out a compromise and suggested that the junior inter- 
mediate class should form part of the school course and that the 
senior intermediate class should form part of the degree course. 
The suggestion was worth a trial, especially as it would have 
replaced the then existing anomalous system whereby inter- 
mediate classes were sometimes part of an institution which was 
m fact a school, sometimes part of a degree college, and sometimes 
an isolated institution providing a two years 5 course. 5 But 
it was not adopted anywhere during the period under review. 

9. The Hartog Committee on University Education* 

While generally appreciating these advances, the Hartog Com- 
mittee pointed out several weaknesses that had crept into the organ- 

*P* 30. 3 Government Resolution , p. 2. t 

S P- 38. 4 R e p 0 rt^ 1936-37, p. 40. 

5 Quinquennial Review. 1932-37, p. 72. 


ization of university education. For instance, it observed that 
the universities were not producing leaders of society both from 
the qualitative as well as quantitative points of view ; there 
had been a definite lowering of standards due to indiscriminate 
admissions, poor work in secondary schools, and even competi- 
tion between universities; the Honours Courses were not 
properly organized ; libraries needed additions; corporate student 
life needed development; unemployment among university 
graduates was increasing; and that university extension work was 
just in its infancy. The Committee, therefore, strongly felt 
that, “in the interests of university education itself and still 
more in the interests of the lower educational institutions which 
feed the universities and of the classes from which university 
students are drawn, the time has come when all efforts should 
be concentrated on improving university work, on confining 
the university to its proper function of giving good advanced 
education to students who are fit to receive it, and, in fact, to 
making the university a more fruitful and less disappointing 
agency in the life of the community. 551 

* 10. Secondary Education (1921-37), Coming to the field 

of secondary education, we find that the picture is not so 
happy as in the field of university education. It is true 
that there was a great expansion in schools and pupils — even 
greater than at the collegiate stage; but the fundamental defects 
of the system, except in so far as medium of instruction and, to 
a lesser extent, the problem of teachers are concerned, remained 
unsolved even in 1937. 


(a) Expansion: The expansion 

of secondary 

education 

achieved during the period will be 
statistics for 1921-22 and 1936-37: — 

seen from the 

following 


1921-22. i 

1936-37. 

No. of Recognised Secondary Schools 

7,530 

13,056 

No. of Scholars in Recognised Secondary 



Schools 

11,06,803 

22,87,872 


(Figures for British India only, excluding Burma.) 


It should be remembered, however, that these figures are 
subject to all those limitations of statistical comparison which 


Report? p. 13/. 
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were pointed out in Chapter VI and they cannot, therefore, be 
taken as giving an exact picture of the extent of secondary educa- 
tion as it was either in 1921-22 or in 1936-37; the defects, how- 
ever, are common to both the years and may be ignored for pur^ 
poses of comparison. The statistics show unmistakably the great 
expansion of secondary education that took place during the period. 

This rapid expansion was due to several causes, the more 
important of which were the awakening among the people, the 
opening of secondary schools in semi-urban or rural areas, and 
the special efforts made to spread higher education among the 
less advanced sections of the population. As pointed out in 
an earlier section, the period under review witnessed a great 
awakening among the people. This created a desire for the 
acquisition of higher education; and, consequently, even those 
sections of the population which had not hitherto manifested 
any strong desire for higher education now began to send their 
children to secondary schools in large numbers. 

Secondly , a large number of new secondary schools were 
opened during this period in mofussil towms and bigger villages 
by enterprising individuals and associations. The causes that 
led to the establishment of such schools were several. Very often 
they were either a local patriotism or a desire on the part of 
parents to give secondary education to their children in their 
own locality rather than to send them to distant towns at a 
tender age. Sometimes schools were opened by social workers 
who wanted to spread higher education to rural and backward 
areas. Now r and then a new school came to be established as a 
result of unhappy circumstances such as factions in an older 
school leading to a split among the workers. There were also 
cases in which the growing unemployment among the educated 
classes led some to found a school for the simple reason that they 
could not cultivate any other vocation in life. But instances 
of the latter types were indeed few, and it may be stated that the 
vast majority of the new secondary schools of this period belonged 
to the first two categories described above. 

This opening of new secondary schools in the smaller towns, 
and even in bigger villages, was a veritable boon to the parents 
in the rural areas. Formerly, they had to send their children 
to the bigger towns and cities if they desired to give them the 
benefit of secondary education. This was a costly affair; 


besides, as already pointed out, parents were generally unwilling 
to send their children to the bigger towns and cities at a very 
tender age for fear of exposing them to all the temptations of a 
city life. When, however, secondary schools came to be opened 
in rural or semi-urban areas, the villages took immediate ad- 
vantage of the opportunity; and this period, therefore, witnessed 
a great increase in the enrolment of pupils from rural areas. 

Lastly , this rise was partly due to the extensive efforts that 
w ere made in this period to spread higher education among women 
and the less advanced classes of the population. These may be 
grouped under three categories: — 

(i) Attempts made by Government such as the opening 
of special institutions, reservation of accommodation 
in Government institutions, awards of scholarships 
and free studentships, preferential recruitment in 
Government services, etc. ; 

(n) Attempts made by the communities themselves to 
organize funds for awarding scholarships, maintenance 
of hostels, etc.; and 

(Hi) Attempts made by philanthropic or social service 
organizations. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that most of this expan- 
sion was due to private enterprise. 

(b) Medium of Instruction: The second important achieve- 
ment of the period under review was the large scale adoption 
of the modern Indian languages as media of instruction at the 
secondary stage. So far as orders on paper are concerned, the 
mother-tongue could be said to have been exclusively adopted as 
the medium of instruction at the secondary stage; but “theory 
conflicted with practice 55 and for several reasons the use of 
English as a medium of instruction was not completely abandoned. 
Some of these reasons are given below: — 

(i) The use of English as a medium of instruction at the 
University stage, coupled with the fact that the secondary course 
is merely an appendage of the University course and not a self- 
contained unit as it ought to have been, still led several managers 
of schools to adopt English as a medium of instruction. 

(ii) Parents as well as pupils desired a proficiency in English 
because the medium of examination in Government Competitive 
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Examinations still continued to be English and a person with 
a good command of English generally had a greater chance of 
success in such examinations and in securing employment under 
Government. 

(Hi) In multi-lingual areas where it was not possible, on 
financial grounds, to give instruction through all languages, 
English was often adopted as a medium of instruction. 

(iv) In the earlier stages of the experiment, such difficulties 
as the absence of a scientific terminology, lack of suitable text-' 
books and competent teachers, etc., were made much of. Even 
though these complaints had ceased to be of much practical 
importance, they were still used as a reason for the continued 
use of English. 

(») In Hindi-Urdu areas— such as the United Provinces— 
difficulties of script were found to be more important than those 
of language . For instance, there was a departmental order in 
the United Provinces, that the Indian language used for instruc- 
tion must be such as can be understood by both Hindi and Urdu 
speaking pupils. In carrying this out, the difficulties of script 
arose and blackboard work had to be carried out in Devanagari 
and Urdu, or Roman scripts. The experiment of using a language 
commonly understood by Hindi and Urdu speaking pupils has, 
however, its practical advantages and there is a growing belief 

that it may lead to the development of a “mixed language 

(which) will make a better language than Sanscritised Hindi 
or Persianised Urdu”, and it is even reported that “a 
shapely and vigorously language is being evolved from the 
non-descript jargon which head-masters complained of at first.” 1 
It may thus be stated that by the year 1937, the question 
of the medium of instruction at the secondary stage had almost 
ceased to exist as a problem . It is true that certain difficulties 
in the way of a complete victory still remained. But it was 
realised that they were not insurmountable. The most formid- 
able obstacle was the use of English as the medium at the Univer- 
sity stage. Hence the attention of educationists now came to 
be directed to such problems as that of the medium of 
instruction at the University, the development of a national 
language for India, and the creation of a uniform scientific 
terminology. 

X D. P. I.’s Report (U. P.), 1927-32, p. 42, 


(c) Problems of Teachers in Secondary Schools: The move- 
ment that had begun in the earlier period in favour of training 
secondary teachers continued with greater force during the period 
under review. In 1936-37, there were 15 institutions for training 
teachers for secondary ( English) schools with an enrolment of 
1,488 which included 147 women. 

The main feature of this period, however, is not the improve- 
ment in the training of secondary teachers but the greater atten- 
tion that now came to be paid to the salaries and conditions of 
service of teachers in private schools which had, by this time, 
expanded and multiplied to a very great extent. The salaries 
of these teachers were low because the resources of the private 
secondary schools were far from satisfactory. The conditions of 
service also left a good deal to be desired and, except in rare in- 
stances, there was neither any security of tenure nor any provision 
for old age. These difficulties of teachers soon attracted notice 
and it was realised that the efficiency of teaching in secondary 
schools could not be improved unless the secondary teachers were 
assured of a fair remuneration and decent conditions of service, 
"the following brief resume of the main events in some provinces 
will show the nature of the attempts made in this period to 
improve the pay and conditions of service in non -Government 
secondary schools. 

(a) United Provinces . — A Provident Fund Scheme for teachers in aided schools 
was introduced in 1922, Similarly, an attempt was made to give security 
of service to teachers in private schools by making a rule to the effect that 
an agreement in a prescribed form must be entered into between everv 
permanent teacher (engaged after 1929) and the management. 

( b ) In Bihar and Orissa, the pay and prospects of teachers in aided secondary 
schools were improved by a revision of the rules of grant-in-aid in 1923-24 and 
again in 1925-26. At the same time, a system of provident fund was also 
introduced for all*the aided secondary schools. During the next quinquennium, 
1927-32, an attempt was made to give security of tenure to teachers in 
aided schools by providing an appeal to the Educational Inspectors in the case 
of high school teachers dismissed with or without notice. 

(c) In Madras , a special grant of a lakh of rupees a year was sanctioned in 
the quinquennium 1922-27 for the improvement of the pay of teachers in aided 
secondary schools. In 1923. a provident fund scheme was introduced in all 
recognised secondary schools. 

{d) In Bengal , a special recurring annual grant of Rs. 3 lakhs was sanctioned 
in 1925-26 for the improvement of pay of teachers in aided secondary schools and 
a general provident fund scheme for the whole province was sanctioned at the 
ebd of the quinquennium 1922-27. Recognition was refused to proprietary 
schools, as the conditions of service in these were generally unsatisfactory. AU 
high schools were required to have a regularly constituted managing body accord- 
ing to the 'school code' framed by the University, which also created an 
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Arbitration Board to which teachers were privileged to appeal against the 
decision of managing committees. 

\e) In the Punjab , the institution of a provident fund was made compulsory on 
all aided secondary schools in the quinquennium 1922-27. 

(/) I n Assam, a special grant of Rs. 20,000, which was to rise annually by 
Rs. 5,000 till it reached Rs. 45,000, was sanctioned for improving the pay of 
teachers in aided high schools. 

\g) In Bombay , though no action had been taken, the problem was being 
discussed widely and the attention of Government had been drawn to its urgency, 

(d) Provision of Vocational Courses: The problem of 

providing vocational education at the secondary stage became 
even more important and complicated in this period than in the 
preceding one. This was due to three causes: Firstly, the 
expansion of secondary education led to the enrolment of many 
a pupil who was not quite “at home' 5 in the almost exclusively 
literary education that was offeied in the average secondary 
school and who would have been able to attain a better self- 
expression through the pursuit of some vocational skill; secondly,, 
the opening of a large number of secondary schools in rural areas 
created a problem which did not exist before, viz*, the adaptation 
of the secondary school to rural needs and environment; and 
finally, the large increase in the number of girls 5 secondary schools; 
created the problem of devising special courses suited to their 
requirements. Unfortunately, no satisfactory solution of the 
problem could be evolved. The Government of India, therefore, 
requested His Majesty’s Government to send some experts to 
India in order to study the problem and make recommendations. 
Accordingly, Messrs. Wood and Abbot came to India and after 
a detailed enquiry, submitted an important report on the proper 
organization of vocational education in India. 

11. The Hartog Committee on Secondary Education; The 

Hartog Committee’s survey of secondary education, like that 
of universities, is not comprehensive and stresses only a few 
major defects and suggests remedies. It found that the whole 
of the secondary course was dominated by the matriculation 
examination; that most of the pupils sought the narrow path that 
led, through the matriculation, to the universities; and that the 
percentage of failures at the matriculation examinations was very 
large in several cases. This involved the waste of time, effort, 
and money of the pupils and was, in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, mainly due to (a) laxness of promotions in the secondary 
schools from class to class and (b) the absence of a reasonable 


selective system which would never have permitted very many 
of the pupils, then reported to be reading at the high school 
stage, to advance so far on the road to collegiate education. 
, In order to remove these and other evils of the system of secondary 
education the Committee made the following recommendations : — ■ 

{a) Diverting Pupils to Non-liter ary Pursuits: With a view 
to reducing the domination of the matriculation, the Committee 
recommend that: — 

(i) The retention in the middle vernacular schools of more of the boys intended 

for rural pursuits, accompanied by the introduction of a more 
diversified curriculum in those schools ; 

(ii) The diversion of more boys to industrial and commercial careers at 

the end of the middle stage, for which provision should be made by 
alternative courses in that stage, preparatory to special instruction 
in technical and industrial schools. 1 

(b) Improvement in the Training and Service Conditions of 
Secondary Teachers: Even more important was the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that something should be done to improve 
the service conditions of secondary teachers. While appreciating 
the improvement that had been brought about in the training 
* of secondary teachers since 1904, the Committee, felt that a good 
deal of further action was still necessary. It said : — 

As in the case of primary schools, the average quality of the teacher and of 
the teaching depends to a considerable extent on the pay and conditions of service. 
The best type of men cannot be attracted to the profession so long as these remain 
unsatisfactory and only too frequently the teachers have no heart in their work. 
In no province is the pay of the teacher sufficient to give him the status which 
his work demands and in some provinces, e.g., Bengal and Bihar, the pay of the 
teacher is often woefully low. The conditions of service, though still far from 
satisfactory, have improved in recent years and provident fund and pension 
schemes have been widely introduced. But the most serious difficulty facing the 
teacher in the great majority of privately managed schools and in some managed 
by local bodies, is insecurity of tenure. Generally, no contracts or agreements 
are made and teachers are frequently sent away at short notice. We have had 
it in evidence that some schools even make it a practice to recruit teachers tem- 
porarily for nine months, thus avoiding the payment of vacation salaries, the 
payment of increments and the necessity for appointing permanent trained men. 
The salaries of teachers are not infrequently paid very irregularly and compulsory 
levies for school purposes are sometimes made from the teachers' slender earnings. 
In spite of what has been done in recent years, the conditions of service of the 
teacher must be greatly altered before the quality of secondary education can. 
become satisfactory. 2 

12. Primary Education* The most important event of the 
history of Indian education under diarchy is the rapid development 
of mass education. We have seen in Chapter VIII that the slow 

t 

1 Report, p. 107. 

2 Report, pp. 117-18. 
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advance of mass education was one of the weakest links in the 
modern educational system of India, and that Government policy 
had often been criticised on that account. Indian public opinion 
had shown a very keen interest in mass education and the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy and it was, therefore, generally expected that 
the Indian Ministers would try their best to grapple with the 
problem of universal, free, and compulsory, primary education. 
This, in fact, they did; and the following brief notes will show 
how this war against illiteracy was generally planned. 

(a) Primary Education Acts: The most important event 

ol the decade 1917-27 was the passing of Compulsory' Education 
Acts in most of the provinces of British India. Some of these 
Acts, it is true, were passed prior to the transfer of the Education 
Department to Indian Ministers. But, as action on most of them 
began to be taken only during the period under review, more 
appropriately, their study forms part of the development of 
education under diarchy. 


The following table shows the details regarding the various 
provincial Acts of compulsory education as they were in force 
at the end of this period : — 


Year, 

1 Province. 

Name of the 
Act. 

Compulsion 
whether for 

Whether applicable 
; to Rural or Urban 



j Boys or Girls. 

Areas. 

1919 

! Punjab 

Primary Edu- 
cation Act 

Boys 

Both 


United 


: Both 

Municipal 

” i 

Provinces 

Bengal 


i Boys (extended to 
i girls by an amend- 
i ment in 1932) 

! JJ 

>5 

Bihar and 


Bovs 

Both 


Orissa 



1920 : 

Bombay 

City of Bombay 

Both 

; Applicable to City 


Central 

P, E. Act 


of Bombay only 

jj : 

P. E. Act 


Both 

» : 

Provinces 

Madras 

Elementary 
Education Act 



1923 ; 

Bombay 

P. E. Act 


Applicable to the 
whole of the Pro- 





vince except 

1926 

Assam 

United 

District Boards 

?? 

Bombay City 
Both 

To rural areas only 


Provinces 

P. E. Act 


1930 ! 

Bengal 

Bengal (Rural) 

jj 




P. E. Act 

; 1 



A detailed study of each individual Act is beyond the scope 
oi this book. But the following comments on their main features 
will be found interesting:- — 

(*) These Acts transferred large powers of administration 
and control over primary education to the local authorities, i.e. y 
to the local self-government institutions which were entrusted 
w ith the responsibility of making adequate provision for primary 
education in their areas. 

(it) All the Acts make it a duty of the local authorities to 
study the needs of their areas and to prepare schemes for the 
expansion and development of primary education within their 
jurisdiction. 

(in) In all the Acts, the initiative in the matter of introducing 
compulsion is left with the local authorities; and in some Acts, 
as in Bombay, power is reserved to Government in certain cir- 
cumstances, to take the initiative in introducing and enforcing 
compulsory education. 

( iv ) In all provinces, the local authorities are given the power 
to levy an educational cess-in order to meet their own share of 
the cost of providing primary education, whether on a compulsory 
or on a voluntary basis. 

[v) In all provinces, Government undertakes to assist the 
local authorities financially in order to enable them to introduce 
compulsory education. 

(yi) The age of compulsion for elementary education varies 
from province to province. In provinces with a four years 5 
course, it is generally fixed at 6 to 10 except in the Punjab where 
the optional age-period of 7 to 1 1 is also provided; on the other 
hand, in provinces w ith a five years 5 course, the age of compulsion 
is generally fixed at 6 to 11. 

(yii) The Acts make provision for prosecuting parents for 
failure to send their children to school, and all Acts, except that 
of Madras, penalise the employment of children within the age- 
period of compulsion in areas where compulsory education is 
enforced. 

The above analysis will show that the view taken in most 
of the provinces was that primary education is a subject of local 
administration and responsibility. It was in pursuance of this 
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view only that Provincial Governments liberalised the constitu- 
tion of local self-government institutions, gave them additional 
powers of taxation, and made them responsible for the introduc- 
tion and enforcement of compulsory primary education. This 
devolution of authority in primary education to local self-govern- 
ment institutions is the second forward step in the development 
of such institutions— the first having been initiated by Lord 
Ripon — and forms the most important characteristic of the 
period under review. 

(b) Achievements of the Period 1922-27 : As may be easily 
anticipated the expansion of primary education was very rapid 
in the quinquennium 1922-27. The following statistics tell their 
own tale : — 

Table I 
General Results 


1921-22. 

- 1926-27. 

1 . Number of Primarv Schools 

1,55,017 

1,84,829 

2. Number of Pupils in Primary Schools 

61,09,752 

80,17,923 

3. Expenditure on Primary Education 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(direct) 

4,94,69,080 

6,75,14,802 

Table II 


Areas under Compulsion 



Municipalities and 

District Boards 

Province. 

Urban Areas. 

and Rural Areas. 

Madras . . ♦ . . . ; 

21 

3 

Bombay . . . . . . 

6 


United Provinces . . . . i 

25 


Punjab . . . . . . j 

57 

1,499 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . ! 

1 

3 

Central Provinces . . . . 

3 

66 

Delhi .. .. .. : 

1 


Total 

114 

1,571 


N.B . — The rural areas in the Punjab are the areas served by individual schools. 


Commenting on these results, the Quinquennial Review of 
the Progress of Education in India , 1922-27, observes: — 

The causes for this accelerated expansion are not far to seek. Economic 
conditions have improved, the finances of the provinces have expanded, post-war 
difficulties have largely disappeared, public interest has been directed towards 


primary and mass education, programmes of educational expansion have been 
undertaken both under and outside of the Elementary Education Acts in the 
various provinces, a large number of new schools have been opened, unrecognised 
•schools have been recognised, and the number of areas in which compulsion has 
been introduced has increased. 1 

* (c) The Report of the Hartog Committee : The next 

quinquennium, however, witnessed a slackening of the pace of 
expansion due mainly to two causes : the first was the economic 
depression to which we have already referred. This led to the 
abandonment of most of the schemes of expansion and even 
necessitated large cuts in existing expenditure. The second 
cause of the slackening was the recommendation of the Hartog 
Committee to the effect that Government should adopt a policy 
of consolidation rather than of expansion, — a recommendation 
that came generally to dominate official viewpoint during the 
decade 1927-37. 

To begin with, the Committee pointed out that there were 
special difficulties in the path of the progress of primary education 
such as the following : 

(i) Primary education in India is essentially a rural problem 
as 87 per cent of the population lives in villages. 

(ii) Poverty, illiteracy, and conservatism of the average 
parent which make him slow to appreciate the advantages of 
education, unwilling to send his children to a school or to keep 
them there for a sufficiently long period, and unable to make the 
financial sacrifices which are necessary to secure good education: 

(in) Low density of population coupled very often with 
scantiness of the means of communication, physical obstacles 
-as in hilly areas or deltas, and unfavourable climatic conditions ; 

(iv) Existence of large tracts of backward areas; 

Lv) Irregularity of attendance due to causes mentioned in 
lb) above and also to epidemic and seasonal illness; and 

(; vi ) Difficulties created by barriers of caste, and by religious, 
communal and linguistic differences. 

The Committee then drew attention to the rapid growth in 
the number of primary schools and the pupils attending them 
hut came to the conclusion that the position was not as rosy as 
the figures would lead one to infer. The Committee found that 
There was a good deal of waste in the system which acted as a set-off" 

1 pp. 115-16. 
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against the progress in numbers. In the opinion oi the Com- 
mittee, the main causes of this waste were [a) wastage and 
stagnation; (b) relapse into illiteracy; (c) absence of systematic 
efforts at adult education; (d) inadequate provision, unsatisfactory 
distribution, and inadequate utilisation of existing schools; 
large numbers of single-teacher schools; existence of several 
incomplete schools; ephemeral character of many primary 
schools; unsuitable curriculum; ineffective teaching; and 
inadequacy of inspecting staff. The Committee, therefore, 
definitely condemned a policy of hasty expansion and recom- 
mended concentration on consolidation and improvement . Its 
main recommendations may be briefly summarised as under : — 

(i) A policy of consolidation should be adopted in preference 
to one of diffusion. 

(ii) The minimum duration of the primary course should be 
of four years. 

(m) The standard of the general education of primary teachers 
should be raised; the training course should be sufficiently long; 
the training institutions for primary teachers should be adequately 
staffed and made more efficient; refresher courses and conferences 
of primary teachers must be frequently arranged; and the re- 
muneration and conditions of service of primary teachers should 
be such as will enable the profession to attract and retain men 
of good quality. 

(iv) The curriculum of primary schools should be liberalised. 

(v) School hours and school holidays should be adjusted to 
seasonal and local requirements. 

(yi) Special attention should be given to the lowest class in 
primary schools and determined efforts should be made to reduce 
the large extent of stagnation and wastage that prevail therein. 

ivii) Rural uplift work should be undertaken and centred 
in the school. 

(yiii) The devolution of authority in primary education to 
local bodies has been excessive. Primary education is a subject 
of national importance and hence it is the duty ol Government 
to assume necessary pow ers of control and improve the efficiency 
of administration. 

(ix) The inspecting staff of Government should be consider** 
ably strengthened. 


(.v) No hasty attempts should be made to introduce compul- 
sion but attention should be directed to a careful preparation 
of the ground. 

Criticism of the Hartog Committee's Report : The Official 

View: This report was warmly received in official circles 
and came to dominate official thought throughout the period 
under review . A study of the reports of the provincial Directors 
of Public Instruction of this period show T s a general uniformity 
of ideas; such defects as the prevalence of wastage and stagna- 
tion, extreme devolution of authority to local bodies, inadequacy 
of the inspecting staff, are found to be frequently emphasized. 
The official view was still predominantly in favour of the policy 
of consolidation which had been laid dowrn by the Government 
Resolution of 1913. Out of deference to the strong public opinion, 
it had temporarily accepted the policy of expansion which thus 
held the field in the quinquennium 1922-27. The Report of the 
Hartog Committee, however, came as a triumph to the official 
view; for it attempted to show* that a policy of expansion had 
proved ineffective and wasteful and that a policy of consolidation 
; alone was suited to Indian conditions. 

A brief survey of the provincial policies of this period will 
be found very interesting. For instance, there was a protest" 
from many quarters "against a reckless and impetuous multiplica- 
tion of primary schools'’. 1 The Central Provinces report for 
1927-32 takes consolation in the thought that “inefficient 

schools have been removed from the struggle several schools 

wdth comparatively small enrolment have been closed”. 2 The 
Bihar and Orissa report for 1927-32 states that in the earlier years 
of the quinquennium, “many boards and individuals opened 
schools more rapidly than was prudent” 3 and adds that the 
effects of retrenchment w ere salutary as it led to the disappearance 
of unaided institutions. In Bombay, the primary schools 
increased by a meagre 797 in five years (1927-32) — an event on 
which the Educational Commissioner wdth the Government of 
India felt called upon to observe that it was doubtful “whether, 
with its depleted finances, this province can afford to multiply 
its primary schools at so rapid a pace, especially when other 

r 1 Quinquennial Review, 1927-32, p. 4, 

2 p. 42. 

£ p. 51. 

20 
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aspects of education need prior attention r 1 In Madras, the 
number of primary schools decreased from 46,389 in 1927 to 
41,141 in 1937 and the Director observed that ‘frhe policy of 
expansion which was in full swing between 1920 and 1930, coun- 
tenanced the establishment of a large number of inefficient, 
uneconomic and superfluous schools which proved worse than 
useless. This policy of expansion has led to the recent reaction 
in favour of concentration and elimination, which is partly 
responsible for the reduction in the number of elementary 
schools.” 2 We need not multiply instances. Those given 
above will show how the report of the Hartog Committee came 
to dominate the official viewpoint during this period. 

Criticism of the Hartog Committee's Report: The Mon- 

Official I iew : On the other hand, the non-official view, in general, 
gave a cold and hostile reception to the Hartog Committee's 
Report. The main points in this criticism may be summarised 
asunder: — 

(z) The non-official opinion was generally in favour of 
expansion, and a very rapid expansion at that. It was pointed 
out that the rate of expansion of mass literacy in India was 
extremely slow; that the percentage of literacy had increased 
|rom 3*5 in 1881 to only 8*0 in 1931 — an increase of less than one 
per cent in every decade; that the rate of increase of literacy 
had not kept pace with the growth of population — which increased 
at one per cent every year; that the increase in the number of 
illiterates was far greater than the increase in the number of 
literates; that education must pour and not trickle”; and that 
unless a definite programme for the liquidation of illiteracy was 
drawn up and carried out, the question of mass education in India 
would never be solved. 

(«) Secondly, the non-official view did not accept the opinion 
of the Committee that quality must have prior claim over quantity . 
Whatever the merits of this view in the field of secondarv or 
university education, it was urged that in a country like India 
with 92 per cent of its population still illiterate, the first object 
of Government policy should be to banish illiteracv from the 
land; and that the quality of education was a matter that should 
come after illiteracy had been liquidated. 

1 Quinquennial Review, 1927-32, p. 128 (Italics ours). 

-Report for 1932-37, p. 86. 
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(m) Thirdly, the validity of several of the conclusions drawn 
up by the Committee was keenly contested. For instance, it was 
pointed out that the extent of wastage was greatly exaggerated 
£y the Committee and that the method adopted by it for the 
evaluation of wastage was statistically defective; that the con- 
clusion of the Committee that a large percentage of the pupils 
who attain literacy in schools lapse into illiteracy at a later elate 
is logically inaccurate, etc. 

These criticisms which are but a few among those that were 
actually offered show how the gulf between official and non-official 
views had widened during the period under review. In 1937, 
therefore, India stood almost at the parting of the w^ays. It had 
to make its choice between these two view r s and accept either 
a policy of rapid expansion involving, if necessary, a loss of quality 
or one of a deliberate attempt to improve quality necessarily 
involving a curtailment of a programme of expansion. 

(d) Achievements of the Period 1927-37; The combined 
effect of the lead given by the Hartog Committee and of the 
financial stringency caused by the world economic depression 
was that primary education made comparatively little progress 
in the period between 1927 and 1937. Compare the following 
statistics : — 



1921-22. 

1 1926-27. 

1 1931-32. 

1936-37. 

1. No. of recognised Pri- ! 
mary Schools . . : 

1,55,017 

! 

1,84,829 

1,96,708 

j 1,92,244 

2. No. of pupils in above j 

61,09,752 

80,17,923 

91,62,450 ! 

102,24,288 

3. Total direct expen- j 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

diture on primary : 
education . . ! 4,94,69,080 

6,75,14,802 ! 

7,87,95,236 

8,13,38,015 

It will be seen that 

the increase of pupils under instruction 


in the ten years between 1927 and 1937 is only slightly more than 
that in the quinquennium 1922-27; the increase in the number 
of schools is only 7,415 while that in the preceding quinquennium 
was 29,812; and the increase in expenditure is only about Rs. 138 
l^khs, while that in the earlier quinquennium was about Rs. 181 
lakhs. Even towards this small increase, Government contribu- 
tion was smaller than that of the non-Government sources. 
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Similarly, we find that no serious attempts were made either 
to introduce compulsion extensively or to enforce it rigidly. The 
position of areas under compulsion in 1936-37 may be summarised 

as under :■ — 


Province. 

Urban 

Areas. 

Rural 

Areas. 

1 No. of 

villages in 
; Rural Areas 
under 

compulsion. 

Madras 

27 

- 7 

104 

; Bombay 

9 : 

1 

143 

Bengal 

1 ; 



United Provinces 

36 = 

25 

1,224 

Punjab 

63 

2,981 

10,450 

1 Bihar 

1 

1 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar 

27 i 

8 

508 

Sind 

i 1 1 

1 

613 

Orissa . . . . 

| l ■ 

1 

14 

Delhi .. .. ! 

1 : 

9 

15 

j 

Total . . 

167 j 

3,034 

13,072 

The following special features of the 

noted : — 

situation 

may be 

(i) Much greater progress has 

been made 

in urban ; 

areas than 

in rural ones. This is due to two causes: firstly, the 

conditions 


in urban areas are more favourable to the introduction of compul- 
sion; and secondly, both Government and the local authorities 
are tempted to take up schemes in urban areas because the 
additional cost of compulsion in these areas is far less than that 
of introducing compulsion in rural ones. 

(n) Except in the Punjab, the progress of compulsion in 
rural areas has been extremely slow. Out of the five lakhs of 
villages in India, only about 13,072 villages have been brought 
under compulsion. Out of these, as many as 10,450 were in the 
Punjab alone. The problem of compulsion is mainly a rural 
problem and hardly any adequate attempt has yet been made 
to solve it. 

(Hi) Compulsion is needed more for girls than for boys; and 
yet more bo vs have been brought under compulsion than girls. 
In some provinces, e.g . , the Punjab, compulsion can be applied 
only to boys; in other provinces, even though the law permits 
the application of compulsion to girls, most of the compulsory 
schemes were applicable only to boys. 
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(iv) The rate of extension of compulsion has been very slow. 
At the rate of progress seen in this period, it would take India 
nearly 500 years to introduce universal compulsion. In Bombay, 
for example, the Primary Education Act of 1923 contemplated 
the introduction of universal compulsion in ten years. But even 
in 1937, fourteen years after the passing of the Act, only 3 per 
cent of the population was brought under compulsion. (The 
City of Bombay which is not governed by the above Act has been 
excluded in these calculations.) 

(z>) Even in the few areas where compulsion has been 
introduced, its enforcement was far from satisfactory. The 
enrolment of children was not appreciable, and generally only 
about 60 to 80 per cent of the total number of the children of 
school-going age were enrolled. The average attendance was 
low and hardly better than in schools where no compulsion existed. 
Wastage in compulsory areas was as bad as in non-compulsory 
ones. The local authorities were unwilling to prosecute defaulting 
parents and very few prosecutions were launched under the 
pompulsory Education Acts. To sum up, it may be said that 
compulsion was not enforced in a rigid manner and that it existed 
more or less on paper only. 

The official attempts, therefore, were concentrated through- 
out the period on qualitative improvement. The success achieved 
in this direction was not, however, remarkable. There was some 
improvement in the training of teachers — the percentage of 
trained teachers rising from 44 in 1927 to 57 in 1937. There 
were also several changes in the curriculum of training institutions 
mainly with a view to enabling teachers to co-ordinate instruction 
with rural life and environment. In some provinces, an attempt 
was also made to recruit “more suitable” candidates for training 
institutions. 

This is all that can be said by way of achievements. The 
rest of the record is hardly one of success. Even at the end of 
the period, official reports still pointed out the very large pre- 
valence of wastage and stagnation; hardly any attempt was 
made to provide reading rooms and libraries with a view to altering 
the environment that leads to lapse into illiteracy; the provision 
the inspecting staff was even more inadequate at the end of 
the period, because “the expansion of education, particularly 
that of girls, had out-distanced the provision of additional 
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inspectors;” 1 the single-teacher schools still dominated the 
situation, as indeed they threaten to do to the end of time; and 
the salaries of primary teachers deteriorated in Bombay — where 
they were the highest — and did not improve in other provinces. 
All things considered, it may be concluded that the improvement 
in quality was not appreciable and was by no means an adequate 
compensation for the loss in quantity. 

13. The Education Department. The character and 
organization of the Departments of Education underwent a’ 
complete change during the period under review. As stated 
already, fresh recruitment to the I.E.S. was discontinued in 1924. 
But owing to financial stringency and the wave of retrenchment 
that started in 1922, the creation of a new Provincial Service 
(Class I) to take its place took a long time in most provinces, 
rhe delay was also partly due to the fact that the I.E.S. ‘took 
an unconscionable time in dying’, 2 as all the existing incumbents 
were continued in office with full protection for their rights and 
privileges. In 1929, the Hartog Committee found that the 
progressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service, 
accompanied by the failure to reconstitute the provincial services 
had been disastrous to the organization of Indian education, and 
j ecommended that the reconstitution of the provincial educational 
services could broox no further delay. 2 This made the Pro- 
vincial Governments immediately active and bv 1936-37, a 
Provincial Service (Class I) had been created in all Provinces 
except Madras and the North-West Frontier. 

The inadequacy of inspecting staff was another frequent 
cause of complaint in this period. On the one hand, the number 
of educational institutions, particularly those under private 
management, was increasing very fast. On the other hand, 
financial stringency (coupled with the view that large ‘overhead 
expenditure’ on direction and inspection was unnecessary) was 
preventing a corresponding increase in inspecting establishment. 
This often resulted in educational inefficiency. 

But by far the more important controversy of this period 
referred to the relations of the Department to primary education. 
Prior to 1921, the Education Departments exercised a considerable 
amount of control over primary education although the subject 

1 Progress of Education in India, 1932-37, p. 34. , 

2 Quinquennial Review , 1927-32, p. 47. 

3 Report 3 p. 347. 


was, in theory at least, transferred to local bodies. But, as 
shown earlier in this chapter, the Primary Education Acts passed 
between 1919 and 1930, transferred large powers of control to 
f local bodies with the result that the Department had hardly 
any say in the administration of local bodies. It almost seemed 
that no sooner did the Indian Ministers obtain authority over 
education, than they proceeded straight to divest themselves 
of the largest and the most valuable part of that authority by 
transferring primary education to local bodies. The wisdom 
and the results of this step became the subject of a controversy 
very early in this period. The Hartog Committee examined 
it in detail and pronounced against it. The Committee, it is 
true, did not think that the administration of primary education 
by local bodies was wrong in principle. .Rather, it felt that such 
administration would even be desirable. All the same, it did 
feel that there had been an excessive devolution of authority 
to local bodies. Moreover, it carefully surveyed the manner in 
which the local bodies had used the new powers delegated to 
them and came to the conclusion that, on the whole, they had 
, not been properly exercised. In view of all the facts of the case, 
therefore, the Committee was of opinion that, in the interests of 
primary education, it was absolutely essential to strengthen the 
position of the Department and to retransfer to it some of the 
powers that had been devolved on local authorities in recent 
years. It said : — 

We have not suggested, nor do we suggest that the responsibilities of 
Ministers in the provinces should be reduced. On the contrary, we are of opinion 
that they have been reduced too much already by a devolution on local bodies 
which has taken the control of primary education to a large extent out of their 
hands with unfortunate results. The relations between Provincial Governments 
and local bodies demand further consideration and adjustment. The formation 
of an educated electorate is a matter for the nation. Under recent legislation, 
powers have been devolved on local, bodies in such a way that the Ministers 
responsible to the legislature have no effective control of the expenditure of money 
voted for mass education; and in some cases, owing to inadequate inspection, 
they have little information as to the results of that expenditure. It is clear 
that the new factor of ministerial responsibility has not been taken sufficiently 
into account. 1 

14. National Education (1921-37). After the upheaval of 
1920-22 had cooled down, the movement of national education 
received a quantitative set-back in the sense that the number of 
educational institutions which described themselves as “national” 
-was very greatly reduced. The old idea of asking the students 

1 Report, pp. 346-47. 
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in the ordinary institutions to come out and of providing a parallel 
system of schools for them was primarily based, as stated earlier, 
on the view that Swaraj would be won in one year. But as it 
became more and more evident that the political struggle would 
continue for some years to come, the concept of running a parallel 
educational system was more or less given up. Lala Lajpat Rai 
had already advocated the view that a system of national educa- 
tion can be provided, not by private enterprise, but only by a 
National State so that the development of national education 
would have to await the attainment of freedom. This view came 
to be accepted more and more with the result that the work of 
national education was now restricted to the organization of a 
few institutions on an experimental basis. This was a change for 
the better because the limited resources in men and money could 
now be harnessed to the development of new ideas and concepts 
rather than be dissipated in mass work at a lower level. 

(a) The Jamia Millia Islamia: The several national uni- 
versities that came into existence between 1920-21 had more or 
less a chequered career. Mention may be made of the Vidyapeeths 
of Gujarat, Bihar and Kashi. But the Jamia Millia Islamia 
continued to do active and useful work. For administrative 
reasons, it was shifted from Aligarh to Delhi in 1925. It refused 
to seek recognition at the hands of Government for, in the words 
of its promoters, it preferred “the hardships and ordeals of 
an honourable independence to the enervating security of a 
permanent grant which would frustrate its noblest ambitions/’ 
Its objects were stated as follows: — 

(i) It seeks to broaden the education of the youth on their 
own cultural heritage without rejecting what is true and useful 
in the culture of others. It inculcates the spirit of service, of 
tolerance, of self-control and self-respect. 

(ii) It aims at building character by providing adequately 
for the intellectual and emotional needs of the growing mind and 
affording constant opportunity for active self-expression, and 
by replacing the discipline of fear by the development of initiative 
and responsibility. 

The Jamia Millia was conducting: — 

(£) A residential University College, imparting higher instruction in the arts 
and social sciences, with special provision for imparting instruction in modern r 
languages and social sciences to graduates of Arabic Madressahs, There is a 
library for reference and study consisting of over 20,000 volumes, and a Natural 
Science Laboratory. 


(ii) A residential High School on modem lines with opportunities for develop- 
ing skill in the arts and crafts, with special emphasis on individual w'ork. 

(Hi) A residential Primary School, conducted mostly on the Project Method, 
with a school garden, a school bank and co-operative shop, managed entirely by the 
'boys. 

r (iv) The Jamia Education Centre No. 1, the first of a projected number of 
centres for primary and adult education. 

(o) The Jamia Chemical Industries, attached to the Jamia Science Labora- 
tory for manufacturing various chemical preparations of daily use. 

(q) The Urdu Academy, which, by its publications, has made a substantial 
contribution to serious literature in Urdu. 

(vii) The Jamia , an Urdu monthly magazine of Social Science and Litera- 
ture. 

(viii) The Maktaba (Jamia Book Depot), with about the largest stock of 
Urdu books and a creditable record in the publication of educational literature. 

About four hundred students from various parts of India 
and other Asiatic lands were studying in the Jamia. 

The Jamia had no permanent funds; and according to the 
promoters “may never have any beyond the courage and sacrifice 
of those who are conducting it and the appreciation and 
sympathy of the public.” It received substantial aid from the 
Governments of H.E.H. the Nizam and Bhopal and also from 
the Delhi Municipality. But its biggest source of income was the 
large number of its supporters called Hamdardane Jamia , 
w r hose number is about 7,000, and who contributed a part of their 
earnings to the maintenance of the Jamia. 

(b) The Viswa-Bharati : Another institution of an All-India 
character that was brought into existence without reference to 
Government grants was the Viswa-Bharati which was founded 
and endowed by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on 6th May, 1922, 
with the declared object of — 

it) bringing the diverse cultures of the East into more 
intimate relationship with one another; 

(ii) approaching the science and culture of the West from 
the standpoint of their unity ; and 

(Hi) realising in common fellowship and humanitarian 
activity, the concord of the East and the West, and thus bringing 
about the conditions that may lead to world harmony. 

The institution is co-educational and residential and 
attracted students, not only from every part of India, but also 
from distant parts of Asia and Europe. It maintains the follow- 
ing departments: — 

(i) Vidya-B Havana, or a School of Research, where facilities are available 
for research in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Hindi, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Bengali 
literature and in Indian philosophy, Buddhism, and Indian mysticism ; 
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(ii) Chcena-Bhavana , or a School of Sino-Indian studies, which has a library 
of about 100,000 volumes in Chinese. Its object is to encourage Indian students 
to study Chinese culture and vice versa ; 

(Hi) Shiksha-Bhavana , or a College which is affiliated to the Calcutta' 
University ; 

( iv ) Kala-Bhavana, or a department of Fine Arts, which has introduced a 
new school of painting that has received world- wide recognition ; 

(v) Sangit-Bhauana , or a School of Music and Dancing ; 

(vi) Sriniketan , or an Institute of Rural Reconstruction; and 

(vii) Silpa-Bhavana , or a School of Industries whose objects are the encourage- 
ment and promotion of the cottage industries in the district. 

In connection with the problem of national education, 
mention must also be made of certain great institutions which 
continued working independently of the official system and trying 
to revive the ideals of ancient Hindu or Muslim education. Of 
the several institutions of this type, we choose three as representa- 
tive — the Gurukul University which tries to revive ideals of 
ancient Indian education and the Darnl-Uloom , Deohand, and 
the Darul-Uloom JVadwatul Ulema , Lucknow, which try to revive 
Muslim ideals in education. 

(a) The Gurukul University: The Gurukul University was, 
established by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab, in 1902. It 
began as a small elementary school and has now grown into a 
full-fledged university. From the very beginning, the university 
has refused Government grants and has, therefore, been indepen- 
dent of all Government influence and control. In 1924, it was 
shifted to its present site at Kangri where it conducts its work 
in “sylvan solitude' 5 which is “free from the uneducational 
influences of city life/ 5 It admits students between the ages 
of six and eight (or even ten, in cases of exceptional fitness). The 
ordinary course of instruction runs over 14 years and at the end 
of it, a student becomes a Snataka or graduate. After a further 
study of two years, he gets the degree ol Vachaspati or doctorate.. 
The Gurukula system is both for boys and girls and a Gurukula 
for girls teaching up to the college standard has been working 
at Dehradun since 1923. 

In the first four classes Sanskrit, Hindi, Arithmetic, Geography, Drawing, 
History, Religion and Morality are taught. For what is called hand-and-eye- 
training, lessons are given in clay-modelling, mat-weaving, spinning, kindei- 
garten, etc. In the fifth class, English and physical, science are added. After 
the Adhikari or Entrance examination, the students join the university classear, 
which are divided into three colleges, namely, Veda Mahavidyalaya or Divinity 
College, Sadharana Mahavidyalaya or Arts College and Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya 
or Medical College. In the first two colleges, Veda, Darshana (He., Indian 


Philosophy), Sanskrit Literature, English, History, Economics, Western Philo- 
sophy, Comparative Study of Religions, and Chemistry form the subjects of 
study. In some of these subjects, students take also the post-graduate course. 
In the Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya , in addition to ancient Indian medicine, in- 
struction is given in modern medical science. The medium of instruction in the 
i university as a whole is Hindi and very great importance is assigned to the study 
of Sanskrit. 

The Gurukula system of education tries to revive certain 
ideals of ancient Indian education. Its fundamental principles 
have been thus stated : — • 

(i) Education must be imparted in residential institutions which will combine 
the home and the school in one. The word Gurukula means the home of the 
teacher . Under the Gurukula system the child moves from the smaller family of 
the father to the bigger family of the teacher, but the atmosphere of the home 
is continued to be maintained and he gets the best of both the home and the 
school. 

(ii) Education must be free; and free lodging and boarding must be provided 
for every child in the home of the teacher. 

(Hi) Birth or status shall not be a discriminating factor in the development 
of any child. Equality of treatment is accorded to all and all children live 
alike, dress alike, and spend their days alike. 

(iv) A consistent attempt is made to inculcate the qualities of endurance 
and hardihood. 

(v) Great emphasis is laid on the building up of character, on the observance 
of Brahmacharya , and the sublimation of the sex-instinct. 

(h) Darul-Uloom , Deohand: This institution was established 
in 1864. It is a Muslim University conducted on orthodox lines 
and attracts students, not only from all parts of India, but also 
from all parts of the Islamic world. It is regarded as the fourth 
Muslim University of the world, the first three being Jamia 
Azhar, Jamia Zetuna and Jamia Tunis. This is a fully residential 
university and instruction is imparted in Arabic, Persian, Tajveid 
(reciting of the Holy Quran), Tybh (Unani Medicine) and Tabligh 
(missionary activity). There is also a Department of Arts and 
Crafts and drill and physical training are emphasized. Its 
alumni, after passing out, suffix the term Deohandi to their 
names and are awarded the Fazil degree. It has about 1,600 
students on its rolls out of whom about 100 were from outside India. 

(c) Darul-Uloom Nadwatul Ulema , Lucknow: This institu- 
tion was established in 1898 and its ideological position is midway 
between the orthodox university of Deoband or a modern uni- 
versity like Aligarh. It turns out' a type which may be termed 
the modern Moulvi A This institution also attracts students 
Torn all parts of India and other Islamic countries. Its alumni 

1 Muslim Tea} -Book of India, 1948-49, p. 244. 
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suffix the term Nadvi to their names. The number ol students 
stood at 300 during this period, and like the Darul-Uloom, 
Deoband, this is also a residential institution. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the concept oi 
national education was restricted within the four walls ot the 
few places that described themselves as national. Some ol its 
aspects were becoming commoner and were even being adopted 
by the official system. For instance, the success in introducing 
the modern Indian languages as media ol instruction in most 
secondary schools which was achieved in this pei iod v\ as due 
mainly to the struggle over national education. Similaily, the 
attempts made at this time to evolve a national language and 
to popularise it were also a sequel to the upheaval of national 
education. Even the atmosphere within the recognised schools 
began to change a great deal. The old insistence on photographs 
of the King-Emperor or the singing of ‘God Save the King’ now 
almost disappeared, especially in private schools ; photographs 
of national leaders began to be seen in schools and were not 
objected to; except on a few tense occasions, the singing of 
Vande Mataram and other national songs became a common 
thing in most school assemblies; and, in short, an atmosphere 
more favourable to the development of patriotism began to 
prevail in secondary and collegiate institutions. These and such 
•other indirect victories of national education, therefore, can be 
said to have more than compensated for the loss in numbers. 

15. Adult Literacy. This review of the principal events in 
the educational history of India between 1921 and 1937 may now 
be closed with a brief account of another field in which useful 
pioneer work was done at this time, viz-, the problem oi spreading 
literacy among the adults. Although literacy is not equivalent 
to education, it is nevertheless the first indispensable step towards 
it; and, in a country like India where 93 per cent of the people 
were returned as illiterate even in the census of 1921, the extreme 
urgencv of a drive to liquidate adult illiteracy needs no special 
pleading. It is to the credit of Indian Ministers that they took 
the first few steps in this direction. As early as in 1927,. theie 
were 11,205 schools for adults with an enrolment of 2,90,352. 
But owing to the economic depression and consequent financial 
stringency that set in after 1927, however, the interest in the 
problem again waned and the number of night-schools or adult 
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classes declined considerably in the next decade. In 1936-37 
there were only 2,027 schools with an enrolment of 63,637 adults. 
It will be seen, therefore, that, from the quantitative point of 
view, the work done in spreading literacy among adults prior to 
1937 was hardly of any importance. But its ideological signi- 
ficance and utility as spade-work are considerable. It was these 
early attempts, and particularly those made between 1917 and 
1 937, which created and maintained public interest in the problem ; 
and it was in them that the first ideas of compelling the employers 
to make their employees literate, mobilizing the spirit of service 
among the students to expand the movement and to reduce its 
cost, roping in local bodies, co-operative societies, and other semi- 
official and non-official agencies to assist in the work, etc., were 
first evolved. These ideas, it would be seen later, were more 
fully exploited by the Congress Ministries when they accepted 
office in 1937 and tried to organize mass literacy campaigns. 

16. Review of the Period (1921-37), We are nowin a position 
to take a rapid survey of the principal achievements of Indian 
Ministers in the sixteen years of the diarchical rule (1921-37) 
in the Provinces. In the field ol University education , we find 
ia) the constitution of the Inter-Universitv Board, (b) the 
incorporation of five new Universities, (c) the democratisation 
of the older universities by substantially increasing the number 
of elected seats on die Senate, (d) large expansion in the number 
of colleges and students, (e) opening of several new faculties, 
:J) provision of several new courses of studies and research, (g) 
development of inter-collegiate and inter-university activities, 
(A) provision for military training (although on a small scale) 
and (i) greater attention paid to physical education, health and 
residence of students. In the field of secondary education , we 
find \a) unprecedented expansion of secondary education as a 
whoic, [b) great increase in the number of secondarv schools in 
rural areas, [c) large expansion in the secondary education of 
girls, i [d) the adoption of the mother- tongue as a medium of 
instruction on a very large scale throughout the secondary course, 
and y) some improvement in the training and service conditions 
oi secondary teachers. In primary education , this period wit- 
nessed' i a) the passing of several Acts of primary education, 
(p) the execution of several schemes of compulsion and expan- 
sion on a voluntary basis, (c) a large increase in the number 
ol schools and pupils (although the ideal ol universal, compulsory 
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and free primary education was far from being reached), and 
{d.) some improvement in qualitative aspects. A few attempts, 
unfortunately sporadic and inadequate, were also made to spread 
literacy among the adults. In vocational education, there was 
a general all-round development and a few earnest attempts were 
made to provide the highest type of education in India itself. 
The recruitment to the I.E.S. was discontinued in 1924, a new 
Provincial (Class I) Service was organized instead, and the 
whole of the Education Department was practically Indianised 
by 1936-37. The Muslims, long backward in education, now 
made up for their deficiencies in the past and, in some respects, 
even marched ahead of the other communities. The education 
of women also made great progress and the period witnessed 
the passing of several laws to ameliorate their position, the grant 
of political privileges to them, and the birth of a new leadership 
in their midst. A tremendous drive to banish untouchability 
was launched in this period by Mahatma Gandhi and the Harijans 
themselves were organized politically under the leadership of men 
like Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. Consequently, the official system 
could substantially reduce the Special schools for Harijans (it 
not abolish them alogether) and help in bringing about a great 
expansion of education among the Harijans. These are great 
achievements, indeed, and they appear all the more significant 
when we remember that the Indian Ministers of this period had 
to work against several difficulties such as (a) absence of Central 
grants, ( b ) general financial stringency, (c) lack of support from 
the Congress, (d) periodical political struggles and the inevitable 
disturbances connected with them, and (e) the absence of 
co-operation from the I.E.S. over the greater part of this pexiod. 
This record of achievements definitely gave a lie to the fears of 
those who had opposed the transfer of education to popular 
control in 1921 and strengthened the view of those who had 
expected good results. In fact, they were sufficiently good to 
justify the view that a further transfer of powers was called for 
and that education ought to be completely transferred to Indian 
control without any limitations. This is almost exactly what 
happened in 1937 when Provincial Autonomy was introduced to 
eleven Provinces of British India, and greater (or almost com- 
plete) control over education w r as given to Indian Ministers. The 
principal events of this new era in educational history will be 
narrated in the next chapter. 


Chapter Ten 


EDUCATION UNDER PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

(1937-47) 

1. Provincial Autonomy. The Government of India Act, 
1935, marked a further step in the onward march of India to 
complete political independence. It put an end to the inherently 
defective diarchical system of administration, abolished the 
distinction between reserved and transferred departments, and 
placed the whole field of Provincial Administration under a 
Ministiy responsible to a legislature which had an overwhelming 
majority of elected members. This new system of governance, 
popularly known as Provincial Autonomy, came into operation 
in 1937 in eleven provinces of British India. 

With the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, earnest 
hopes of a great educational advance were at once raised. Most of 
the difficulties which had hampered the work of the Indian 
Ministers between 1921 and 1937 were no longer there. The 
world economic depression and the consequent financial strin- 
gency dominated the scene no longer ; money had begun to flow in 
more freely and the finance portfolio was no longer held by an 
Executive Councillor who was not amenable to the influence of the 
Ministers; the I.E.S. had almost been liquidated and the Euro- 
pean officers within it were now an extremely small minority; and 
popular support was ensured because the Congress which was the 
most influential political organization in the country had accepted 
office in seven provinces out of eleven and in the remaining four 
provinces also, the ministries had the clear support of the majority 
of the population. It was, therefore, hoped that the new Provin- 
cial Governments working under the Government of India Act, 
1935, would be able to plan educational reconstruction with a 
boldei and a freer hand and execute it with vigour, firmness, and 
speed. 

Unfortunately, these hopes did not materialise. The first 
and foremost cause of this failure was that the Congress remained 
m power only for a short while. It assumed office for the first 
ume in 1937; but within two years, the Second World War 
Droke out in September 1939. Differences soon arose between 
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the Congress and the British Government over the question of 
the war and peace aims of the Allies (with special reference to 
their application to India) and the Congress resigned in 1940 after 
having been in office for less than three years. Between 1940 
and 1945, the “Section-93” or “Caretaker Governments” were 1 
in charge. Their principal objective was the prosecution ot 
War and hence educational reconstruction had more or less to- 
mark time till the popular ministries came back again in JT4&. 
The Congress teas, therefore, in office a second time for about two 
years till the withdrawal of the British Power on 15th August, 
1947. In other words, out of the ten years of Provincial Auto- 
nomy, popular Governments were in office for only five. 
Secondly, this was a time when political problems dominated 
the whole scene and educational matters were consequently 
relegated to a very subsidiary position. The year 1937-38 was 
dominated by disputes over the powers reserved to Governors ‘ 

1939- 40 by discussion of the war and peace aims ot the Allies; 

1940- 45 by the Second World War itself and the Quit India 
Movement; and 1946-47 by the preparations for the withdrawal 
of the British power and the partition of India. It will, therefore, 
be seen that there was hardly any time when some political 
trouble or the other was not on the anvil. Thirdly, throughout 
the whole of this period, the triangular fight between the British, 
the Congress and the Muslim League was so intensive and so 
vital that all other issues were completely eclipsed, for all 
these reasons, it is hardly to be wondered if the national leaders 
could not devote adequate time and money to educational 
reconstruction and if the educational advance under Provincial 
Autonomy did not at all come up to the high hopes aroused 
in 1937. 

The achievements of this period can be conveniently studied 
under three groups. In the first group, we shall include ( a) changes 
introduced in educational administration by the Government 
of India Act, 1935; (b) educational activities of the Government 
of India; and (y) developments in university, secondary, 
primary, and vocational education. In the second group, 
we shall study the three most distinctive contributions of the 
Congress Ministries, viz., i a ) Basic Education, i h) Adult Eou cation 
(including large-scale literacy campaigns) and (c) intensive 
efforts to abolish un touch ability and to spread education 
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among the Harijans. In the third group, we shall analyse the 
various short-range or long-range plans of educational develop- 
ment in India which were prepared in this period, viz*> the plan 
prepared by (a) the National Planning Committee, (b) the All- 
India Educational Conference, and (V) the Central Advisory 
Board of Education ; and also (d) the Five Year Plans (1947-52) 
prepared by the Central, Provincial and State Governments in 
India. Sections 2 to 13 will deal with the first group of events; 
14 to 16 with the second ; and 1 7 to 22 with the third. 

2 . Education under the Government of India Act, 1935. 

With these introductory remarks, we shall now turn to a narra- 
tive of the main events in the educational history of the decade 
1937-47. 

To begin with, it is essential to understand how the position 
of education was a ffected by the Government of India Act, 1935. 
As stated already, the Act of 1919, made education a subject 
which was partly all- India, partly reserved, partly transferred 
with limitations, and partly transferred without limitations”. 1 
The Government of India Act, 1935, improved this anomalous 
position considerably and divided all educational activities into two 
categories only-— Federal (or Central) and State (or Provincial) — 
as follows : — 

(a) Federal (or Central ) Subjects : 

(*) . The Imperial Library, Calcutta ; the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; the 
Imperial War Museum ; the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta ; and any similar 
institution controlled or financed by the Federation ; 

(it) Education in the Defence forces ; 

(in) The Banaras Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim University ; 

(iv) Preservation of ancient and historical monuments ; 

(t ) Archaeology ; and 

(vi) Education in Centrally Administered Areas. 

(b) State (or Provincial) Subjects : 

■ 2V™. atte , n :- re S. ardin g education other than those which have been included 
in the federal list given above were regarded as State or Provincial subjects. 

The old distinction between reserved and transferred subjects 
disappeared with diarchy and the education of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans ceased to be a reserved subjec t. 

The Government of India- Act, 1935, did not alter the 
character of the Central Government because the federation 
pontemplated by it did not materialise till 1947. The Central 

*p. 609, supra. 

21 
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Government, therefore, continued to be responsible to Parliament 
throughout the period under review. In 1946, however, the 
Educational Department of the Central Government came under 
nationalist control for the first time when Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru formed his interim Cabinet. On 15th August, 1947, it 
was made a full-fledged Ministry and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
became the first Federal Minister of Education. 

3. Expansion of University Education (1937-47). This 
period witnessed a large expansion in University education and 
the number of students reading in the universities rose from 
126,228 ( including the figures for universities which are now in 
Pakistan) in 1936-37 to 241,794 in 1946-47 ( excluding the figures 
for universities which are now in Pakistan) . The table given on 
the next page shows the position of the Indian Universities in 
1946-47 and has been prepared on the basis of the data given 
by the Indian Universities Commission. 1 

This large expansion of university education was due to 
several causes such as general awakening among the people due 
to the War and the Quit India Movement, the expansion of 
secondary education, the desire for higher education that was 
quickly spreading among women and backward classes, the rapid 
urbanization brought about by the War, and the liberal donations 
to education given by the mercantile community or other sections 
of society which had made large profits in the war-period. The 
War also increased the need for trained personnel and conse- 
quently, Government came forward with larger grants for the 
expansion of university education, particularly in those branches 
which were connected, directly or indirectly, with war efforts. 
For these and other reasons, this period witnessed an unpre- 
cedented expansion in university education, the founding of 
several new colleges, opening of many new faculties, establishment 
of four new universities and a substantial increase in the enrol- 
ment and activities of the old universities and colleges. 

Good as this expansion was, it hardly justified the view, 
which was commonly put forward in certain quarters, that the 
educational system of India had become top-heavy ; that a stage 
had already been reached when facilities for higher education 

x The Indian Universities Commission was appointed by the Central Government 
in 1948 in order to report on several important aspects of university education, 
in India. It was presided over by Sir S. Radhakrishnan and its report, submitted 
in August 1949, is a very valuable document which deals with all the major 
problems of education at the university stage. 
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should be curtailed rather than expanded: and that the money 
thus saved should be devoted to mass education. In fact, the 
Indian Universities Commission, 1949. pointed out that the 
emolment in our universities was hardly comparable to that in 
most countries of the West 1 and the Sargent Report made the 
following interesting observations: — 

. If on th *! otller hand the total number of University students is calculated in 
relation to the total population, it will be found that India is perhaps the most 
backward of all the principal nations of the world in University education 
In pre-war Germany the proportion of students in the Universities to the entire 
population was 1 to 690, m Great Britain 1 to 837, in the United States 1 to 225 
m Russia 1 to 300, while in India it is 1 to 2,206. 

There are 12 Universities in England for a population of 41 millions. In 
Ganada there are 13 Universities for a population of 81 millions, in Australia 
b for a population of 5J millions. In the U.S.A. ther'e are 1,720 institutions 
lor education of a University type for a population of 130 millions while in India 
Biere are 18 Universities for a population of 400 millions. All this goes to prove 
that when India has a proper educational system, she will need more University 
education and not less than she has at present. 2 

A more correct judgment would, therefore, be to say, not 
that the Indian Educational system was top-heavy , but that it 
was light in its foundations. The necessity and urgencv of mass 
education is undoubtedly paramount; but even in the field of 
university education, further expansion is still the need of the dav. 

It was also being increasingly realised in this period that the 
country does not get the full benefit even of the limited accom- 
modation provided in the universities. This sad result was due 
to two reasons: Firstly, there was hardly any attempt to select 
students for admission to the Universities and any student who 
could afford to pay the fees was generally able to secure entrance 
to an Arts College at least. Secondly, a large number of gifted 
children were prevented from joining the university because they 
were economically handicapped and there was no adequate 
svstem of scholarships. Our system of higher education, there- 
fore, suffered on both the grounds — by admitting a large number 
of unfit students who ought to have been diverted to other 
pursuits; and by failing to admit several superior but poor 
students, who ought to have been admitted. The inherent 
social injustice and waste involved in such a svstem was realised 
more than ever in this period because the Second World War 
gave a great currency to ideas of social justice and equality o! 
educational opportunity for all. 

3 R/ttoort, p. 316. 
a pp. 28-29. 
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Another and a still more serious defect of university education 
was that, in spite ol the increase in total enrolment, the turn-over 
of trained personnel in scientific, technical, agricultural or pro- 
fessional branches was far from adequate to meet the needs of 
the country. It is true that this defect in the system of uni- 
versity education was being continuously stressed since 1902. But 
it was realised more forcibly in this period than in the past, 
because the War and the Post-War Development Plans of the 
Central and Provincial Governments created a situation in which 
the shortage of trained personnel was most acutely felt. 

4. Secondary Education (1937-47)* In the field of secondary 
education, there were no outstanding developments. Pvapid 
increase in schools and pupils characterised this period also, 
although it has to be admitted that the pace of expansion was 
not what it had been in the earlier periods. This increase in its 
turn, emphasized and accentuated the same defects as had 
already become apparent; some attempts to remedy them and to 
improve the situation were made but, as in the earlier periods, 
they fell far too short of the requirements; and, therefore, 
secondary education in 1946-47 did not present a picture which 
could be said to be better than that in 1936-37. If anything, 
it marked a deterioration due to the growing dissatisfaction 
among secondary teachers and the stress of socio-economic forces 
created bv the War. 

\a) Expansion: The statistics of secondary education for 

1946-47 are given below: — 




Schools. 



Pupils. 



Boys 

Girls i 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Middle English 

Schools . . 

4,169 

620 ; 

4,789 

5,40,441 

85,484 

6,25,925 

Middle Vernacular 
Schools 

2,914 

567 

3,481 

4,04,377 

92,300 

4,96,677 

High Schools 

3,061 

576 : 

3,637 

13,81,038 

1,78,341 

15,59,379 

Tqtal for 1946-47 

10,144 

1,763 | 

11,907 : 

23,25,856 : 

3,56,125 

; 26,81.981 


22,87,872 


Total for 1936-37 


13,056 
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In comparing the statistics of 1936-37 with those of 1946-47, 
allowance will have to be made for the establishment of Pakistan 
whose population was 75 millions as against that of 318 millions 
in India (1941 census). On a population basis, therefore, we 
shall have to assume that, in the Indian Union, there were, in 
1936-37, only about 10,400 secondary schools and about 18*30 
lakhs of pupils (i.e., about four-fifths of the actual number given 
for 1936-37). If these figures are now’ compared with those of 
1946-47, we find a rise in the number of' pupils no doubt; but their 
total number has not been doubled as it was in every preceding 
period. It must be noted that the number of university students 
was almost doubled between 1936-37 and 1946-47 in spite of the 
establishment of Pakistan. The same phenomenon ought to have 
been seen in secondary education as well. But the above statis- 
tics give enough room to conclude that the expansion of secondary 
education between 1936-37 and 1946-47 was only moderately 
fast and that its pace fell short of that seen in earlier 
periods. 

'What might be the causes of this slackening of pace? 
Several reasons may be suggested. It may be due to the fact 
that a saturation point is being reached in secondary education 
and that, as most of the children that ought to be in secondary 
schools are already there, the further expansion of secondary 
education is bound to be slow. This argument, however, does 
not appear probable because the existing enrolment of secondary 
schools in India is far below that in other progressive countries 
of the World. Another argument which may be suggested is 
that this restriction of numbers might have been due to a process 
of selection under which only those who were fit to receive 
secondary education were admitted to secondary schools. But 
during the period under review, the admission of pupils to 
secondary schools continued to be entirely unselective and every 
child that sought admission eventually got it. The possibility 
of a selective screening as a cause of this slackening of pace must , 
therefore, be ruled out. 

As we analyse it, only two causes seem to be responsible: 
the first and foremost is the slackening of pace in the expansion 
of primary education — a topic that will be discussed in the next 
section: and the second is the economic situation created by the 
War. The bulk of the children that attend secondary schools 
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come from the urban middle class. Unfortunately, it was this 
very stratum of society which was hit extremely hard by the 
rising cost of living on the one hand, and the rising cost of educa- 
tion (due to an increase in fees, rise in the prices of educational 
equipment, etc.) on the other. Consequently, the secondary 
education of children from this section of society became more 
contracted than before. Moreover, the children of the poor 
working class also found it more and more difficult to attend 
the secondary schools, partly because of the increasing poverty 
of their families and partly because of the rising cost of secondary 
education. This contraction of opportunities for secondary 
education in any but the upper strata of society resulted in a 
comparative slowing down of the pace of expansion noticeable 
in this period. 

In other words, our system of secondary education is now 
functioning as a highly selective process, not on an intellectual 
but on an economic basis. It admits almost all the children 
from the richer sections of society, so that a good deal of the 
available accommodation is wasted on pupils not necessarily 
fitted to receive such education. On the other hand, some 
children of the middle class are prevented from joining it by 
economic considerations and only a few children of the poor 
class succeed in obtaining admission to it, in spite of their being 
intellectually fitted to do so. As in University education, there- 
fore, the problem of secondary education is three-fold: firstly, 
there must be a large overall expansion of secondary schools 
comparable to that in England or any other progressive country; 
secondly, the provision of free-places and scholarships must be 
made on a very liberal scale to ensure that no superior child 
able to profit by secondary education is prevented from receiving 
it on grounds of poverty; and thirdly, scientific and administra- 
tively convenient methods of selecting children for secondary 
schools have to be evolved. Unless this screening process is 
adopted first at the secondary stage, it will not be possible to 
adopt it later on at the matriculation level and to improve the 
position and standard of university education as well. 

J(b) Medium of Instruction : The problem of the medium of 
instruction received considerable attention during the period 
under review. The difficulties, real or imaginary, which had 
beset the adoption of modern Indian languages as media of 
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instruction at the secondary stage in the earlier period (1921-37 ) 
now disappeared almost completely. Text-books of good quality 
were published in sufficient numbers; terminologies began to 
be evolved and made current, and although lacking in uniformity 
and universal acceptance in all parts of India, they paved the 
way for the preparation of common terminologies for use in 
Indian languages; the teachers got gradually used to teaching 
in the mother-tongue and even subjects like algebra, geometry, 
physics, chemistry, or botany began to be taught through the 
Indian languages. By 1947, therefore, it may be said that the 
mother-tongue became the medium of instruction at the secondary 
stage and the onl\ problem that was left unsolved was that of the 
medium of instruction at the university stage. 

( c ) Provision of Vocational or Alternative Courses: Some 

progress was also noticeable in the provision of alternative or 
vocational courses at the secondary stage. The Provincial 
Governments started technical, commercial or agricultural High 
Schools and also began to give larger grants to private schools 
providing non-literary courses. The War assisted this trend 
considerably. It required a large number of technically trained 
recruits and thus created an increased demand for technical 
education— a demand that led to some diversion of pupils from 
the narrow road leading to the Matriculation. The development 
of Indian industries that took place during the War also 
helped the process. Even after the War the movement was 
kept going and, in the Five Year Plans of educational reconstruc- 
tion which were introduced at the Centre and in all Provinces 
with effect from 1st April, 1947, an important place was always 
assigned to the provision of non-literary courses at the secondary 
stage. On the whole, it may be said that some effective mea- 
sures to provide alternative vocational or pre-vocational courses 
at the secondary stage were taken, for the first time, in the decade 
between 1937 and 1947. The progress, however, was slow, 
partly due to lack of funds and partly to lack of trained teachers 
and even in 1946-47, the type of High School which prepared the 
students for the Arts and Science Courses of the University still 
dominated the scene. 

(d) Training of Teachers: Some progress was also achieved 
in the training of secondary teachers. The number of training 
colleges for secondai \ teachers was considerably increased during 
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the period under review, and the number of women teachers 
undergoing training showed an even greater increase. In 1946-47. 
the total output of trained teachers was 2,110 men and 1,307 
women. 

5. Primary Education (1937-47), In the field of primary 
education the epoch-making event of this period was the scheme 
of Basic Education enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi. This will 
be described in the next section. 

The Congress Ministries also paid attention to the problem 
of extending compulsory primary * education . The following table 
shows the areas brought under compulsion by 1947-48 : — 

Compulsory Primary Education , 1947-48 


Province. 

; Age-group 
: under com- 
pulsion. 

Area with 
boys only 
under compulsion. 

Areas with 
boys and girls 
under compulsion . 



No. of 
towns 
and cities. 

No. of 
villages. 

No. of 
towns 
and cities. 

No. of 
villages. 

Bihar 

6-10 

17 ; 




Bombay 

op 

t- 

9 

134 

110 

5,100 

C.P, and Berar 

6-11, 7-12 

34 i 

1,031 

.. ! 

, , 

East Punjab 

6-11 

37 

1,420 



Madras 

6-14, 6-12 

16 

31 

12 

1,607 

Orissa 

: 6-12, 6-13, 
5-10 

1 

1 



U. P* 

6-11 

36 

1,371 

3 

3 

West Bengal 

6-10 

1 




Delhi 

6-12 

I 

7 




^Figures relate to 1946-47. 

If these statistics are compared with those of 1936-37. it 
will be noticed that the best progress was made in Bombay 
where compulsion was introduced in several municipal areas 
and in all villages with a population of 1,000 or more. But 
in other parts of India, the progress can only be called poor. 
When it is remembered that the nation was irrevocably committed 
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to the introduction of compulsory education for boys and girls 1 
in the age-group of 6 to 14 before 1960-61, it becomes at once 
evident that the progress of compulsory education in the past, 
ii it can be called progress at all, was extremely disappointing. 
A considerable quickening of the pace at which compulsion 
would be introduced had become inevitable. 

The other measures adopted by the Congress Ministries for 
the expansion of primary education included u) opening of schools 
m school-less villages; (ii) sanctioning additional grants to local 
bodies, {ni) opening additional girls' schools, where necessary; 
and (iv) sanctioning additional posts of teachers in existing 
schools. But in the absence of a larger scale adoption of compul- 
sion, the progress of primary education was rather slow as the 
following statistics will show: — 



Expansion of Primary Education 

(1937-47) 



Year. . ° • ol 

Primary School 

No. of 

s. pupils. 


J 88 1 -82 

.. ! 82,916 

2,061,541 


1901-02 

.. : 93,604 

3,076,671 


3921-22 

155,017 

6,109,752 


3936-37 

192,244 

10,224,288 


3945-46 

. . ! 167,700 

13,027,313 


1946-47 

. . | 134,866 

10,525,943 



It is difficult to compare the statistics of 1946-47 with those 
of 1936-37 on account of the establishment of Pakistan. But 
the figures for 1945-46, which are for undivided India, show that 
there was an actual fall in the number of schools (owing to the 
stress of war-conditions) and only a relatively small rise in the 
number of pupils. The expansion of primary education in this 
decade was, therefore, far from satisfactory. 

Ihis is due to the fact that the expansion of primary education 
on a voluntary basis appeared to have reached a saturation 

3 Yuh Sec Don 45 of the Constitution of India. 
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point in most areas. Any further expansion on a large-scale, 
therefore, necessitated compulsion. 1 Another remedy was the 
organization of' a mass literacy campaign on a very large 
scale. 

From the foregoing account which reveals only a slow progress 
in primary education, it can be easily imagined that the progress 
of literacy would also be correspondingly slow. The census of 
1941 gave an over-all literacy percentage of 12 * 2 for British India. 
This compares favourably with the literacy percentage of 1933 
( 7 p.c.) and shows that the literacy rose by 5 p.c. in the decade 
1931-41 whereas the corresponding rise in the decades between 
1881 to 1931 had been about 1 p.c. only. Thus the situation 
may be said to have improved somewhat between 1931 and 1941 ; 
but, on the whole, it has to be admitted that the progress ol 
literacy was very slow even during this period. 

There are two comments to be made on this aspect of the 
problem. The first is that the rise in literacy' is so slow that it 
cannot be called progress. The goal in mass education, at least 
in the early stages, is universal literacy. Unfortunately, this 
goal is not a fixed point. It was continually receding further, on 
account of the increase in population. What really matters, 
therefore, is the number of illiterates in society. That shows the 
distance which yet remains between us and the goal, and especially 
in a backward country like ours, this aspect of the problem is 
of far greater importance than any other. Judged from this 
point of view, the table given on the next page will show what 
progress has been achieved in India during the last decade. 

It will be seen from this table that (a) the number of 
illiterates in 1941 is actually greater than that in 1931 ; (b) unless 
the rate of increase of literacy is greater than the rate of increase 
of population, we cannot be said to be progressing at all; and 

J A remarkable confirmation of this view can be had from Bombay. The following 
arc the statistics of primary schools and pupils for the Province : — 

Year No. of schools No. of scholars 

1936-37 .. .. .. 12,901 1,140,299 

1946-47 . . . . . . 18,992 1,665,042 

1948-49 .. .. .. 22,765 2,469,904 

t he increase in two years between 1946-47 and 1948-49 is about times that in the 
ifn preceding years. The reason is that compulsory education was introduced 
r in several parts of the State in 1947-48. This is convincing proof, if proof were needed 
at all, to show that all talk of “expansion on a voluntary basis” was unrealistic 
and that universal, free, and compulsory education required to be introduced with 
as little delay as possible. 




fSf f Progress of Education, Vol. XVIII, pp. 368-G9 and 456-. r >7. 
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:,Vj that unless the rate of increase ol literacy exceeds greatly 
that of the increase of population, there is no hope of realising 
the goal of universal literacy in a short time. It is only the 
introduction of universal compulsion that can achieve and main- 
tain this ideal. 

Another trend of this period was the tendency to accept the 
recommendation of the Hartog Committee to the effect that the powers 
given to local bodies over primary education should be withdrawn , 
The Province of Bombay was the first to act on this recommenda- 
tion. In 1938, and then again in 1947, Primary Education Acts 
were passed and the powers given to local bodies were very 
substantially curtailed. 1 

The third development of this period was the greater attention 
that came to be paid to the important problem of giving a living 
wage to the primary teachers. Unfortunately, the comparative 
statistics of the average pay of primary teachers for all Provinces 
are not given in the Quinquennial Reviews of the Progress of 
Education in India , so that it is not possible to compare period- 
ically the relative economic status of primary teachers in the 
different Provinces. But the following comparative figures were 
given by the Hartog Committee 2 for the first time : — 



Rs, 

a. 


Rs. 

a, 

Madras 

. . 15 

4 

Punjab 

25 

8 

Bombay 

47 

0 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

11 

5 

Bengal 

8 

6 

Central Provinces . . 

24 

8 

United Provinces 

18 

8 

Assam 

14 

4 


These figures refer presumably to the year 1927. It is 
difficult to ascertain how the Hartog Committee put the average 
pay of a primary teacher in Bombay at Rs. 47! The investiga- 
tions of the Moos-Paranjape Committee showed that the average 
salary of a primary teacher in Bombay was only Rs. 33 in 1922 
—the highest ever reached 3 ! Probably, the Committee confused 
the position in Bombay City (where the pay scales have always 
been relatively higher) with that in the Province as a whole. 
Be that as it may, the position of the emoluments of the primary 
teachers in 1936-37 was not materially different from that given 
above. An economic depression began in 1929 and the next 

1 ln Mysore, however, a more drastic legislation was put through and all 
powers given to local bodies were withdrawn in 1941. 

2 Reportf p. 64. 

3 Ibid., p. 8. 
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two or three years saw a cut in salaries. In Bombay, the salaries 
actually deteriorated and in other Provinces, they did noi 
improve. The miserably low salaries that the primary teachers 
received in most Provinces in 1938-37 can, therefore, be easily 
imagined. 

The problem, ever urgent as it was, came to a head with the 
War. The rise in the cost ofliving was so sharp that the economic 
plight of teachers became very bad and they started an agitation 
for higher remuneration. The demand got a great fillip in the 
Sargent Report which emphasized the early adoption of a national 
and decent scale of pay to primary teachers. In the atmosphere 
of the times, trade- uni on methods came to be readily adopted 
and failing to get a satisfactory rise in their pay, the primary 
teachers took recourse to strikes as a means of achieving their 
demands. The first great strike took place in 1946 in the 
Province of Bombay when 45,000 primary teachers struck work 
for 54 days. Ultimately, the public conscience was aroused 
and in every Province the scales of primary teachers were revised 
and they were given more liberal dearness allowances than in the 
past. Towards the end of this period, the remuneration of 
primary teachers, therefore, was far better than that in 1936-37 
in so far as Rs. as. p. are concerned. But unfortunately, the 
rise in the cost of living was so high in the same interval that, 
in spite of all the recent increases in remuneration/ the lot of the 
primary teachers was far from happy even in 1946-47. 

6. Basic Education (1937-47). We have so far dealt with 
the principal events of the period under review classified suitably 
under certain heads, and shall now turn to a detailed discussion 
of the three distinctive contributions of the Congress Ministries 
to the evolution of a national system of education in India, viz*, 
Basic Education, Adult Education with special emphasis on the 
liquidation of adult illiteracy, and the education of Harijans 
with special emphasis on the abolition of untouchability. We 
shall first take up the scheme of Basic Education which is 
undoubtedly the most epoch-making event in the history of 
primary education in modern India. 

(a) Announcement of the Scheme by Mahatma Gandhi: When 
the Congress Ministries assumed office in seven provinces, they 
had to face a dilemma. On the one hand, there was a strong' 
popular demand for the introduction,, in the shortest time possible, 
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of universal, free, and compulsory primary education. This was 
a legitimate demand and the Congress itself was irrevocably 
committed to it. But it could not be met unless huge sums of 
jnoney were provided in the budget and it was not easy, if not 
actually impossible, to raise them by fresh taxation. Moreover, 
the position was complicated still further by the decision, under 
a lead given by Mahatma Gandhi, to introduce total prohibition 
as well — a step which meant, not only the disappearance of a 
large and well-established source of revenue, but also the mortga- 
ging of several easily available new sources of taxation to make up 
for its loss. It, therefore, appeared, prima facie, that the country 
could have either prohibition or compulsion. But the Congress 
was committed to both ; and a way out of this dilemma became 
obvious when Mahatma Gandhi came forward with the proposal 
that the plans of mass education need not be held up for w ant of 
funds and that universal, compulsory and free primary education 
of seven years could be given to every child if the process of 
schooling could be made self-supporting by imparting education 
through a useful and productive craft. He described this new- 
educational process in the following words: — ■ 

1. The present system of education does not meet the requirements of the 
country in any shape or form. English, having been made the medium of instruc- 
tion in all the higher branches of learning, has created a permanent bar between 
the highly educated few and the uneducated many. It has prevented knowledge 
from percolating to the masses. The excessive importance given to English 
has cast upon the educated class a burden which has maimed them mentally for 
life and made them strangers in their own land. Absence of vocational training 
has made the educated class almost unfit for productive work and harmed them 
physically. Money spent on primary education is a waste of expenditure inas- 
much as what little is taught is soon forgotten and has little or no value in terms 
of the villages or cities. Such advantage as is gained by the exisiing svstem of 
education is not gained by the chief taxpayer, his children getting the least. 

2. The course of primary education should be extended at least to seven 
years and should include the general knowledge gained up to the matriculation 
standard less English and plus a substantial vocation. 

3. For the all-round development of boys and girls all training should, so far 
as possible, be given through a profit-yielding vocation. In other words, voca- 
tions should serve a double purpose— to enable the pupil to pay for his tuition 
through the products of his labour and at the same time to develop the whole 
man or woman in him or her, through the vocation learnt at school. Land, 
buildings and equipment are not intended to be covered by the proceeds of the 
pupil’s labour. All the processes of cotton, wool, and silk, commencing from 
gathering, cleaning, ginning (in the case of cotton), carding, spinning, dveing, 
:wpng, warp-making, double twisting, designing, and weaving, embroidery, tailor- 
ln ?s paper-making, cutting, book-binding, cabinet-making, toy-making, gur- 
making are undoubted occupations that can easily be learnt and handled without 
much capital outlay. 
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prirnary> ed ^ Catl ° n shouid equip boys and girls to earn their bread hv 
he State guaranteeing employment in the vocations learnt or by buyine their 
manufactures at prices fixed by the State. 1 > buying their 

It was these revolutionary proposals which were placed 
before the public through a series of articles in the Harijan 
written m 1937 that later on developed into the Wardha Scheme 
Basic Education. 

The peculiar background in which the scheme was first 
enunciated created an impression that Gandhiji put forward the 
scheme m order solely or even primarily to answer the financial 
charges against prohibition. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth. As early as 1902, Gandhiji had tried his idea of self- 
supporting education on the Tolstoy form with shoe-making as 
the craft. We have also shown that he had written about the 
same idea in the most unambiguous terms as early as in 1921 
The question of prohibition was not there on any of these occa- 
sions and it would, therefore, be a historical untruth to sav that 
he devised the scheme of Basic Education in 1937 to meet the 
financial difficulties created by his emphasis on prohibition 
Gandhiji himself tried to clarify the position. He asserted that 
the problem of education was “unfortunately mixed up with 
the disappearance of drink revenues” 2 3 . He also pointed out 
that what he discovered in 1937 was not the scheme, but its 
special application to the situation then prevailing in India He 
wrote : — 

I am not surprised at the caution with which he (i.e., Dr. Arundale. an- 
proaches the idea of self-supporting education. For me it is the crux Mv one 
regret is that what I have seen through the glass darkly for the past 40 years, l have 
begun to see now quite dearly under the stress of circumstances. Having spoken 
strongly in 1920 against the present system of education, and having nmf got the 
op^rtumty of influencing, however little it may be, ministers in seven proWnces 
who have been fellow workers and fellow sufferers in the glorious struggle for’ 
freedom of the country I have felt an irresistible call to mike glod the char^ 

what I C h PreSCn v! m ° de of j'! ducatlon is radically wrong from bottom to top. And 
hat I have been struggling to express in these columns verv inadequately has 
come upon me like a flash, and the truth of it is daily growing upon me. 3 q 

But these words were often ignored and in the early con- 
troversies on the scheme, its merits or demerits were often dealt 
with along with those of prohibition. By Independence the position 
had considerably improved and the two issues were generally kept 

1 Educational Reconstruction , pp. 52-53. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 

3 Ibid., p. 7 (Italics ours). 
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apart. This was a healthy development as it made a more 
dispassionate evaluation of the scheme possible. 

(b) Report of the fakir Husain Committee : Gandhiji’s 

articles on Basic Education published in the Harijan naturally 
created a storm and violent controversies arose over several 
aspects of the proposals. In particular, the self-supporting 
aspect of Basic Education became the centre of a heated con- 
troversy. It was, therefore, thought desirable to get the scheme 
examined by expert educationists. The First Conference of 
National Education was accordingly called at Wardha on 22nd. 
and 23rd October, 1937, to consider the new system of education 
proposed by Gandhiji. As the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
reports : — 

The number of delegates was strictly limited to national workers, particularly 
workers in national education from the different provinces. It was also attended 
by the Education Ministers of the seven provinces with Congress majority. The 
proceedings of the conference were brief and businesslike. The president him- 
self placed the scheme of national education through rural handicrafts, before 
the conference. The discussions were serious and the following four resolutions 
were passed as the result of these discussions : — 

(1) That in the opinion of this conference free and compulsory education 

be provided for seven years on a nation-wide scale. 

(2) That the medium of instruction be the mother tongue. 

(3) That the conference endorses the proposal made by Mahatma Gandhi 

that the process of education throughout this period should centre 
round some form of manual productive work, and that all the other 
abilities to be developed or training to be given should, as far as pos- 
sible, be integrally related to the central handicraft chosen with 
due regard to the environment of the child. 

(4) That the conference expects that this system of education will be 

gradually able to cover the remuneration of the teachers. 

The conference then appointed a committee under the presidentship of 
Dr. Zakir Husain to prepare a detailed syllabus on the lines of the above 
resolutions and submit it to the chairman of the conference. 1 

Within a short time of two months, the Zakir Husain 
Committee submitted a detailed report which has since become 
a fundamental document on the scheme. Gandhiji’s writings 
on the subject so far, as he himself observed, were like the 
writings of “a layman for the lay reader \ 2 But the Committee’s 
report is an address of educationists to other educationists. In 
the course o f this report, the Committee explained the principles 
and objectives of the scheme in terms of recognised doctrines of 

1 Seven Tears of Work , p. 3. 

2 Educational Reconstruction , p. 7. 

22 
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education and psychology, worked out detailed syllabuses for 
a numbei of crafts, and made valuable suggestions regarding 
such important aspects of the scheme as the training of teachers, 
supervision and examination, and administration. It even 
worked out a lew possible correlations with the basic craft of 
spinning and weaving. Its report is, therefore, of great impor- 
tance to a student of Basic Education. A few important passages 
from it are given below : — 

Craft-work in Schools : Modern educational thought is practically un- 

animous in commending the idea of educating children through some suitable 
form of productive work. This method is considered to be the most effective 
approach to the problem of providing an integral all-sided education. 

Psychologically, it is desirable, because it relieves the child from the tyranny 
of a purely academic and theoretical instruction against which its active nature 
is always making a healthy protest. It balances the intellectual and practical 
elements of experience, and may be made an instrument of educating the body 
and the mind in co-ordination. The child acquires not the superficial literacy 
which implies, often without warrant, a capacity to read the printed page, but the 
far more important capacity of using hand and intelligence for some constructive 
purpose. This, if we may be permitted to use the expression, is “the literacy of 
the whole personality.” 

Socially considered, the introduction of such practical productive work in 
education, to be participated in by all the children of the nation, will tend to 
break down the existing barriers of prejudice between manual and intellectual 
workers, harmful alike for both. It will also cultivate in the onlv possible way a 
true sense of the dignity of labour and of human solidarity — an ethical and moral 
gain of incalculable significance. 

Economically considered, carried out intelligently and efficiently, the 
scheme will increase the productive capacity of our workers and will also enable 
them to utilize their leisure advantageously. 

From ^ the strictly educational point ol view, greater concreteness and reality 
can be given to the knowledge acquired by children by making some significant 
craft the basis of education. Knowledge will thus become related to life, and 
its various aspects will be correlated with one another. 

Educative Aspect of the Craft ; First, the craft or productive work chosen 
should be rich in educative possibilities. It should find natural points of correla- 
tion with important human activities and interests, and should extend into the 
whole content of the school curriculum. Later in the report, in making our 
recommendations on the choice of basic crafts, we have given special attention to 
this point, and we would urge all who are in any w'ay concerned with this scheme 
to bear this important consideration in mind. The object of this new educational 
scheme is not primarily the production of craftsmen able to practise some craft 
mechanically, but rather the exploitation for educative purposes of the resources 
implicit in craft work. This demands that productive work should not only 
form a part of the school curriculum — its craft side— but should also inspire the 
method of teaching all other subjects. Stress should be laid on the principles 
of co-operative activity, planning, accuracy, initiative and individual responsibi- 
lity in learning By merely adding to the curriculum one other subject- 

weaving, spinning, or carpentry — -while all other subjects are still taught in the 
traditional way we shall, we are convinced, encourage passive assimilation and 
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the division of knowledge into unintelligible water-tight compartments, and 
thus defeat the real purpose and spirit of this scheme. 

Ideal of Citizenship Implicit in the Scheme : This scheme is designed to 
produce workers, who will look upon all kinds of useful work— including, manual 
j’^bour, even scavenging — as honourable, and who will be both able and willing 
to stand on their own feet. 

Such a close relationship of the work done at school to the work of the 
community will also enable the children to carry the outlook and attitudes ac- 
quired in the school environment into the wider world outside. Thus the new' 
scheme which we are advocating will aim at giving the citizens of the future 
a keen sense of personal worth, dignity and efficiency, and will strengthen in them, 
the desire for self-improvement and social service in a co-operative community. 

Self-supporting Aspect of the Scheme : It seems necessary to make a few 

remarks about the “self-supporting” aspect of the scheme, as this has occasioned 
considerable misunderstanding. We wish to make it quite clear that we consider 
the scheme of basic education outlined by the Wardha Conference and here 
elaborated to be sound in itself. Even if it is not “self-supporting” in any 
sense, it should be accepted as a matter of sound educational policy and as an 
urgent measure of national reconstruction. It is fortunate, however, that this 
good education will also incidentally cover the major portion of its running 
expenses. . . . 

Apart from its financial implications, we are of opinion that a measurable 
check will be useful in ensuring thoroughness and efficiency in teaching and in 
the work of the students. Without some such check, there is great danger of 
vyork becoming slack and losing all educative value. This is only too obvious 
from the experience of educationists who from time to time have introduced 
“manual training” or other “practical activities” in their schools. 

But here we must sound a necessary note of warning. There is an obvious 
danger that in the working of this scheme the economic aspect may be stressed 
at the sacrifice of the cultural and educational objectives. Teachers may devote 
most of their attention and energy to extracting the maximum amount of labour 
from children, while neglecting the intellectual, social and moral implications 
and possibilities of craft training. This point must be constantly kept in mind 
in the training of teachers as well as in the direction of the work of the supervisory 
staff and must colour all educational activity. 1 

It is worth noting that this Report emphasizes, not so much 
the self-supporting aspec t of the scheme, as its educational aspects. 
This was a radical and significant departure from the view of 
Gandhiji himself who always regarded self-sufficiency as the 
acid test of his proposals. 

(c) Development ' of Basic Education between 1937 and 1947: 
The Report of the Zakir Husain Committee was submitted in 
December 1937. For the next two years or so, things moved 
very swiftly ancf very favourably. The Haripura Congress 
blessed the scheme (1938) and it was forthwith adopted in several 
Provinces where Congress was in power and in the state of Kashmir 
where Shri K. G. Saiyidain, who has always been an enthusiastic 

1 Educational Reconstruction, pp. 120-6. 
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supporter of the scheme, was the Director of Education. But the 
War and the consequent resignation of the Congress Ministries 
adversely affected the scheme between 1940 and 1945. As the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh reports : — 

Then came the national movement of 1942-45. This had a profound 
influence on the development of basic education as on all other aspects of national 
i c. Judged by external standards, the work suffered. Fifteen out of twenty-one 
members of the Sangh were in jail. Many of the national institutions had to be 
closed. The most notable was the case of basic schools in Orissa. The two 
secretaries and all the teachers were arrested, the seven basic schools were closed 
and the work of basic education in Orissa was totally suspended from August 
1942 to March 1944. 

The work, however, was not discontinued. The experiments conducted 
y Governments of Bihar, Orissa and the State of Kashmir were carried under 

the direction of their Education Departments. 1 A few non-Government 
institutions also continued their work though handicapped by the strain of their 
united resources. These were the Basic school and the Basic training school 
conducted by the Jamia Millia Islamia, the Basic school near Poona conducted 
by the Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith and the Basic school and the Basic training 
school at Sevagram conducted by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. There were, 
however, no points of contact between the Government and non-Government 
experiments of basic education. There were no meetings, no conferences, where 
the workers could exchange and assess the results of their experience. No 
literature on basic education was published during these years. 2 

With the return of Congress Ministries in 1946, the cause 
of Basic Education received a new impetus. Action began to 
be taken in all Provinces and, even in some Indian States, 
to introduce Basic Education, if it had not been introduced 
already, and to extend its scope and area of application where 
it already had been introduced. Basic Education, there- 
lore, figures prominently in all the Five Year Plans of Central, 
Provincial, and State Governments. By 1947, it could be said 
that Basic Education had come to stay and that it had passed 
the experimental stage in the sense that its fundamental principles 
were accepted as educationally sound, although several details 
regarding different aspects of the scheme such as correlation, 
curricula, co-ordination of different stages, etc., were not worked 
out as completely and as satisfactorily as they ought to have been. 

( d ) Basic Education after a Decade of Experience ; By 1946-47, 
therefore, Basic Education had been under trial for about 10 
years out of which only in about 4 was the Congress in power. 
It was not, therefore, possible to expect any results beyond a 
preliminary clearing up of the ground and a clarification of ideas. 

1 Bombay also continued the experiment on these lines. 

1 Seven Tears of Work, pp. 1 3-2 1 . 


Considered from this point of view, it will be evident from the 
foregoing review that Basic Education is not a static but a dynamic 
concept which, while remaining firmly rooted in certain funda- 
mentals, also gave evidence of its potentiality for adjustment and 
I'rowth according to the needs of the situation. It would, there- 
fore, be convenient to gather the threads together and try to 
visualise the form in which Basic Education had emerged after 
a decade of experimentation and discussion. This is best done 
by quoting Sliri K. G. Saiyidain who wrote : — 

Stated in broad outline, the scheme of Basic National Education formulates 
the following proposals : 

(1) Free, universal, and compulsory education should be provided for all boys 
and girls between the ages of 7 and 14. . . , 

(2) This education should be imparted in the mother- tongue of the child 
and English should not be taught at this stage .... 

(3) All education should centre round some basic craft chosen with due 
regard to the capacity of the children and the needs of the locality. The com- 
mittee suggested spinning and weaving, card-board and wood work, kitchen, 
gardening and agriculture as obviously suitable crafts. . . . 

(4) The selected craft should be so taught and practised that it will make 
children into good craftsmen and enable them to produce articles which can be 
o^ed and which may be sold to meet part of the expenditure on the school .... 

(5) This craft was not to be taught mechanically, but its “why and where- 
fore”, its social and scientific implications, were to be studied side by side .... 

(6) In this craft-centred education all the subjects to be taught were to be 
integrally related to the selected craft or the child’s physical and social environ- 
ment. Any subject-matter which could not be related intelligently to one or the 
other of these three centres was likely to be either unrelated to the child’s genuine 
needs or not important enough and could, therefore, be deleted without any 
harm .... 

This fresh approach to the educational problem opens a new chapter in 
Indian educational history. A careful study of the scheme and its ideology and 
objectives, as discussed in the Zakir Husain Committee Report brings out certain 
points of general interest which will repay perusal, because they show the relation- 
ship of educational reorganization to the wider problem of social reconstruction. 
Thus, for instance, it is obvious that the success of such a scheme is bound up 
with, in fact it imperatively demands, a far-reaching social, political, and 
economic reconstruction of the country. That is so, not only because an educa- 
tional venture of this magnitude cannot possibly be put through without in- 
creasing enormously the wealth of the country through industrialisation and a 
more effective utilisation of its natural resources, but also because once education 
of this kind has been provided for this great mass of people they cannot be kept 
in poverty and ill health or exploited by vested interests. They will demand, 
and get, their legitimate economic, social, and cultural rights, and thus “educa- 
tion will prove a long-range investment, paying its dividends in the shape of 
hpppier, healthier, and more enlightened men and women.” 

Again, the scheme makes a conscious attempt to link up education with the 
socio-political realities of life. It envisages the school not as a training ground for 
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certain services and professions meant for a small section of the urban population, 
out as an agency lor the practical and social education of hundreds of millions 
ol the rural population in whose life the central and significant factor is work, 
which is made the centre and medium of education, thus breaking down the 
artificial walls dividing the school from life. 

It is inspired in its ideology as well as its methods and contents bv a certain 
vision ot society based on co-operation, truth, non-\ iolence, and social equalitv. 
Mahatma Gandhi was emphatic in the view that this Basic Education was not 
to be regarded as just a new technique of teaching, but as a way of life which 
tr.ed to realise certain values held as supreme. It is too earlv 'to assess how 
lar basic Schools have, in practice, succeeded in achieving these objectives, but 
there is no doubt that, during its early stages when the attitude has often been 
experimental and the number of schools limited, these objectives have determined 
to a noticeable extent the pattern of work and activities in Basic Schools. 1 

7. Adult Education (1937-47). The second distinctive 
contribution of the Congress Ministries was the organisation of 
laige-scale campaigns to liquidate adult illiteracy'. Their view 
of this problem can be best illustrated bv a quotation from the 
speech of Dr. Syed Mahmud, the Education Minister in Bihar 
delivered m his capacity as the Chairman of the Adult Education 
Committee appointed by the Central Advisory- Board of Educa- 
tion (1 939):— 

Gentlemen, we are assembled here to discuss the momentous question of 
educating the millions of our illiterate brethren. I need hardly emphasize the 
importance of Adult Education as a foundation on which must be based the 
envelopment of the social, economic and political life of this ancient land of our= 
As long as the masses remain steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, economic and 
T. “Pbuilding of the nation will remain a pious dream. ‘The liquidation of 
1 Ur 3 / 3 e W ° rdS ° f Lenm ’ ' is not a P olitica) problem; it is a condition 
O- nriv Wh,Ch l f S im P° SS,ble to s P eak of politics. An illiterate man is outside 
W-H i u 3 , u C3n bC b, ° Ught “ he must first be ta ught the alphabet 

ReLw thV aim C t“ ^ P°! U,CS “ onI y tumours, gossip, tales, superstitions.’ 
Realising thu, almost every province and several States during the past year 
have launched experiments in Adult Education, and the time has now come to 
take stock of the progress made and compare notes yvith a view to formulate 
p.ans for the promotion of this great movement on a nation-wide basis. 

. , V. 1S o ssen ‘ laI ‘hat we should keep before us the aims and objectives of the 
ext^di^l T" M °™ men ‘- In Western countries. Adult Education aims at 

Tnd fu ler rr a ^ er aspecta , at Nation yvouid not equip him to lead a better 

limracv It k "2 /T ^ education is feasibl <= without a minimum of 
JZ , V f hat these tWO Presses should be carried on simul- 

taneously as to a large extent they are complementary to one another 


Tear-Book of Education (Evans Bros.), 1949, pp. 503-6. 
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No Government can make any appreciable headway with its schemes for 
the promotion of the socio-economic welfare of its people unless the people are 
prepared to meet the Government halfway and offer it responsible co-operation. 
The efforts of the Nation-building Departments will succeed and their results be 
maximized only when the people are able to appreciate intelligently and execute 
practice the suggestions made by them. This responsive co-operation is only 
feasible when the people possess some amount of education. No Government 
can afford today to be blind to the imperative need of the expansion of primary 
education 1 ; but for the speeding up of the tempo of the progress of the education 
of boys and girls a sympathetic atmosphere and the helpful co-operation of the 
parents is an urgent necessity, and this cannot be achieved unless and until the 
parents themselves realize the importance of education. Thus adult education 
is no less important for the expansion and completion of our programme of 
primary education. 1 

Every Province and several States, as Dr. Syed Mahmud 
has observed, took up this problem with zest in 1937-38. But 
the tempo of the movement unfortunately died out after the 
resignation of the Congress Ministries in 1940. It was only when 
the popular Ministries reassumed office in 1946 that the work was 
restarted and some progress was achieved by 1946-47. 2 

8. Post-War Development Plans. We have so far dealt 
( with the actual achievements of this period. These may be 
considered to be creditable enough in view of the very short time 
that the popular ministries were in office, and the difficulties 
created by War. But the more distinctive feature of this period 
was not actual achievements, but the preparation of plans for 
reconstruction of education in future. In no other period in the 
history of Indian education was so much time and attention 
given to the preparation of plans for the comprehensive re- 
construction of education in general and for the development 
of a national system of education in particular. These plans 
were prepared in both the circles — official and non-official — and 
at both the levels — Central and Provincial. Among them, the 
following plans deserve a special mention : 

[a) All- India Plans 

(i) Plan of educational reconstruction prepared by the National 
Planning Committee ; 

(ii) Plan of educational reconstruction prepared by the All-India 
Educational Conference ; and 

\iii) Plan of Post-War Educational Development in India prepared 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

1 Report of the Adult Education Committee (1939), p. 54. 

2 For details, vide Nurullah and Naik: History of Education in India during the 
British Period , pp. 814-24. 
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\b) Individual Government Plans 

(i) Five-year Plan of educational reconstruction prepared bv the 
Government of India ; 

(n) Five-year Plan of Post-War development prepared by all Pro- 
vincial Governments ; and 

{Ui} fndiirsLtei 311 ^ P ° St ' War develo P ment prepared by leading 

,. r these P lans > the most important was the plan of Post- 

VVar Educational Development in India prepared by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, popularly known as the Sargent 
Plan which we shall now briefly notice. 

9. Post-War Plan of Educational Development, 1944. The 

Central Advisory Board of Education had engaged itself* ever 
smce its revival in 1935, in examining critically one aspect of 
Indian education after another. By 1943, therefore, it had 
reached a stage when it could consolidate all its findings and 
prepare a comprehensive plan of educational development in 
ndia. Ihis idea was given a further impetus by the official 
drive for planning that started at this time. All Governments in 
India were now required to prepare plans of Post-War Develop- 
ment and, as a part of the general scheme, the Central Advisoiw 
Board of Education also was called upon to prepare a plan of post- 
war educational development and submit it to the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General for consideration. Accordingly 
the Board submitted a detailed report on Post-War Educational 
Development in India , commonly known as the Sargent Report, in 
1944. As the first official attempt to plan a national svstem 
of education for India, it deserves a careful study. 

The object of the plan was to create in India, in a period of not 
iess than forty years, the same standard of educational attainments 
as had already been admitted in England. With this end in view 
it provided for— 

(a) Pre-Primary education for children between 3 and 6 

years of age ; 

(b) Universal, compulsory, and free Primary or Basic 

education for all children between the ages of 6 and 

14, divided into the Junior Basic (6-11) and Senior 

Basic (11-14) stages; 

(c) High School education for six years for selected children 

between the ages of 1 1 and 17; 
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(d) A university course of three years beginning after the 

Higher Secondary Examination for selected students; 

(e) Technical, commercial, and art education for full-time 

and part-time students on an adequate scale; 

■f) The liquidation of adult illiteracy and the development 
of public libraries system in about 20 years; 

(g) Full provision for the proper training of teachers required 
for the implementing and continuation of the 
scheme; 

\h) The organisation of compulsory physical education, 
medical inspection followed by after treatment, and 
provision of milk and mid-day meals for undernourished 
children ; 

\i) The creation of employment bureaus; 

(j) The education of the physically and mentally handi- 

capped children; and 

(k) Social and recreational activities on a fairly liberal scale. 

The proposals of the Report on some important problems 
are given below. 

For primary education the Report has adopted the scheme 
of Basic Education with some modifications. It says : — 

Basic (Primary and Middle) education, as envisaged by the Central Advisory 
Board, embodies many of the educational ideas contained in the Original Wardha 
Scheme, though it differs from it in certain important particulars. The main 
principle of “learning through activity” has been endorsed by educationists all 
over the world. At the lower stages the activity will take many forms, leading 
gradually up to a basic craft or crafts suited to local conditions. So far as possible 
the whole of the curriculum will be harmonised with this general conception. 
The three R’s by themselves can no longer be regarded as an adequate equipment 
for efficient citizenship. The Board, however, are unable to endorse the view 
that education at any stage and particularly in the lowest stages can or should 
be expected to pay for itself through the sale of articles produced by the pupils. 
The most which can be expected in this respect is that sales should cover the cost 
of the additional materials and equipment required for practical work. . . . On 
leaving (the school), the pupil should be prepared to take his place in the com- 
munity as a worker and as a future citizen. He should also be inspired with the 
desire to continue his education through such means as a national system of 
education may place at his disposal. With this end in view, the Senior Basic 
School should afford the widest possible opportunities for those corporate activi- 
ties including physical training and organised games, which are essential to 
supplement the instruction given in the class-room. 1 


pp. 7-8. 
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“Ihe iunetion of the High School " says the Report, “is to- 
cater for those children who are well above the average in ability”. 1 

therefore y onl >' admit pupils selected on the basis of 
“abilities, aptitudes, and general promise*'. The selection will 
take place at the age of 11 + when the Junior Basic course would 
have been over. I he Report estimates that about 20 per cent of 

„. e , C c < J rCn , attendin S J’ jnior schools will be admitted to 

High Schools. Every child entering a High School shall remain 
under compulsion until the age of 14+. Even after this period 
steps are to be taken to see that children are not withdrawn from 
the school before the completion of the course. 

The High Schools will charge adequate fees. But 50 per 
cent oi the pupils will be provided with free studentships or 
similar concessions and poverty shall not be allowed to be a bar 
to the education of a deserving child. A pupil who does not 
happen to be selected shall not ordinarily be allowed to enter a 
High School. But “the Board would not object to places being 
provided for such children in the condition that these arc in 
addition to those required for children selected on the ground of 
ability and that the parents concerned are required to pay the- • 
whole cost of the education provided. It would appear inequitable 
to spend public money on providing higher education for those 

ofit ” 1 ^'’ 6 n0t Sh ° Wn fhat ^ arC Iikdy f ° take fuI1 adv antage 

• aim of High School education is defined bv the Report 

m the following words : — ' 1 

, ,?'? h School education should on no account be considered simDlv as - 

It wiS'^ema/n llnlvers l ty e ducation, but as a stage complete in itself. . . . While 
it will remain a very important function of the High Schools to nass on their 

large majonty* of Hig^SHm ^ ^ “ stituti ? ns of equivalent standard the 

them 7or direct 44 S f Ieavers . should , receive an education that will fit 

DercenUep 4,7 ty "? to occu P atlons and professions though a certain 

on^to three vea^eifter fHl f eXpeCted to re( 3 uire ^ther training for a period of 
posts that requir^special^kil!!^ 1016 ° r P 3 *' 11 ™’ m order to themselves for 

The reorganised High Schools, according to the Report 
should be of two mam types- the Academic and the Technical. 

c • J hc Ac f?, emi f Schoo] >11 impart instruction in the Arts and cure 

j 1 nCCS ’ T 1 C 4 f ’ Technical High School will provide training in the applied 
and industrial and commercial subjects. In both tvpes the count in 

1 p. 18. 

3 p. 10. 

3 p. 20. 
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l he Junior departments covering the present Middle stage will be very much the 
same and there will be a common core of the ‘humanities’ throughout. Art 
and Music should form an integral part of the curriculum in both and all girls 
should take a course in domestic science. . . . Transfer from one type to the other 
should be made as easy as possible at any rate up to the end of the Junior courses. 
....In smaller centres which can only be served economically by single High 
* Scnools, the individual Schools should he required to offer as wide a choice of 
courses as possible. In rural areas .... an agricultural bias should be given 
to the curriculum . 1 

The medium oi instruction in all High Schools should be 
the mother- tongue oi the pupils. English should be a compulsory 
second language. 

The list ol subjects to be taught in both the types of High 
School is given. The list is suggestive and it is not intended that 
every pupil should be taught all the subjects. Subjects common 
to both the types : (1) The mother- to ague, (2) English, 

; 3) Modern languages, (4) History (Indian and W orld), (5) Geo- 
graphy (Indian and World), (6) Mathematics, (7) Science, 
;8) Economics, (9) Agriculture, (10) Art, (11) Music, (12) Physical 
Training. In the Academic High School Classical Languages 
and Civics arc added to the common list. In the Technical High 
Schools the Science subjects are to be studied more intensively. 

1 Technological subjects, such as wood and metal work, elementary 
engineering, measured drawing, etc., and commercial subjects, 
like book-keeping, shorthand, typewriting, accountancy, com- 
mercial practice, etc., are also to be added to the common list. 
In the case of girls, among other subjects, domestic science should 
be one of the options. 

The Report points out certain defects in the present state 
of affairs in Indian Universities . The gravest of these is their 
failure to relate their activities sufficiently closely to the practical 
needs ol the Community as a whole. There is no systematic 
attempt on their part to adjust the output to the capacity of the 
employment market to absorb it. A great deal too much 
importance is attached to examinations, and the examinations 
themselves put a premium on book learning of a narrow kind 
at the expense of original thinking and real scholarship. In the 
absence ol any proper selection beyond what is provided by an 
admittedly easy matriculation examination, thev have opened 
their doors to many students whom a more searching test would' 
have debarred from entry, J lie position is further complicated! 

1 pp. 20-21. 
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bv the absence of any general and liberal arrangements lor 
assisting students of real ability who are prevented by povertv 
from seeking admission to Universities. Probably nowhere 
among the Universities of the world is there so large a proportion 
of failures in examinations as in Indian Universities. 

The Report summarises its recommendations on University 
education in the following words 

Indian Universities, as they exist to-day, despite many admirable features 
do not fully satisfy the requirements of a national system of education. In order 
to raise standards all round, the conditions of admission must be revised with 
the object of ensuring that all students are capable of taking full advantage of a 
University course. The proposed reorganization of the High School System 
will facilitate this. Adequate financial assistance must be provided for poor 
students. The present Intermediate Course should be abolished. Ultimately 
the whole of this course should be covered in the High School, but as an immediate 
step the first year of the course should be transferred to High School and the 
second to Universities. The minimum length of a University Course should be 
three years (in certain subjects longer). The tutorial system should be widely 
extended and closer personal contacts established between teachers and students. 
The importance of establishing a high standard in post-graduate studies and 
particularly in pure and applied research should be emphasised. Steps should 
be taken to improve the conditions of service, including remuneration of Univer- 
sity and College Teachers where those now in operation are not attracting men. 
and women of the requisite calibre. 1 

Regarding the drafting High School leavers to the Univer- 
sity Courses, the Report presumes that one in fifteen of them will 
reach the level requisite for entrance to the University. It is 
also contemplated that in order to enable poor but deserving 
students to have University education nearly one-third of the 
students in the Colleges and Universities, will have to be given 
maintenance grants. 

In respect of Technical and Vocational Education , the Report 
divides the workers needed by Indian Arts and Industries into 
four categories : — 

(a) Chief Executives and Research Workers of the Future : These will normally 

have their preliminary training in a Technical High School and will then pass to 
the Technological Department of a University or to a full-time Course of the 
National Diploma type in a Technical Institution. The admission to these 
Courses should be the outcome of a very strict process of selection. Thev will 
not be many. 

(b) Minor Executives , Foremen , Charge Hands , etc : It is the main aim of the Tech- 
nical High School to satisfy this need: but the Technical High School pupil 
will be required to continue his technical education either by taking a National 
Diploma or Certificate Course or by attending part-time classes of a t'airlv 
advanced description. 

1 pp. 32-3. 


V; Skilled Craftsmen : These may be recruited from Technical High School 
pupils; but as a rule after passing through the Senior Basic School where they 
-will have mastered the rudiments of craft work, they will go to Junior Technical 
Trade or Industrial Schools for a further two or three years’ full-time Course. 

\d) Semi-skilled and Unskilled Labour : They will be recruited mostly directly 
from Senior Basic (Middle) Schools where they will have done some craft work. 
It is important to afford these persons facilities both for continuing their general 
education and for improving their skill, so that the best of them may ultimately ascend 
to the skilled class. 

It makes adequate provision for the efficient training of all 
these types of workers. Over and above this, the Report points 
out, there is very urgent need in India of what is called the part- 
time system. Paid- time day classes (or the sandwich system) 
constitute a factor of great importance in any modern scheme 
for technical education. The students of these classes will be 
working in factories and other industrial or commercial concerns 
as paid workers and they will be given due facilities for improving 
the knowledge and skill required for their daily work. The 
advantages of this part-time system are many. This type of 
technical instruction (part-time) is likely to overlap the sphere 
of Adult Education which will also impart some vocational train- 
ing. The responsible administrative authorities should see to it 
that no overlapping takes place. 

The role of Adult Education , according to the Report, 

is to make every possible member of a State an effective and efficient citizen 
and thus to give reality to the ideal of democracy. ... In India, so far the general 
attitude has been to regard adult education as connoting adult literacy. The 
reason is obvious, for the problem in this country is vastly different from what 
it is in Western countries. A child must learn to walk before he can run; an 
adult must be literate before he can hope to derive any benefit from facilities for 
education in the wider sense. . . . The main emphasis in this country must, for 
some time to come, be on literacy, although from the very beginning some pro- 
vision must be made for adult education proper, so that those made literate 
may have an inducement as well as an opportunity to pursue their studies. 1 

The Report makes the following observations regarding the 
organization of a programme of Adult Education : — 

The normal age range of adult education should be 10 plus to 40. 

As far as possible, separate classes should be organized, preferably during 
the day-time, for boys between ten and sixteen years, as it is undesirable, from 
many points of view, to mix boys and men in adult classes. It would also be 
preferable to have separate classes for young girls, but the objection to mix young 
girls and women is not so serious as in the case of boys and men, and may be 
easily out-weighed by the factor of resources available and other practical 
consideration. 

In order to make adult instruction interesting and effective, it is necessary 
^to make fullest possible use of visual and mechanical aids such as pictures, 


1 p. 46. 
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illustrations, artistic and other objects, the magic-lantern, the cinema, the 
gramophone, the radio, etc., dancing, particularly folk dancing, music, both vocal 
and instrumental and dramas will also be useful. 

It is necessary to provide numerous and adequate libraries. Obviously a very 
large library system will be necessary in a country like India, but with a 
properly organized scheme of circulating libraries and exchange of books die 
cost need not be prohibitive. 

Although substantial help can be had from voluntary organizations, the 
problem of adult education as a whole is so far too vast to be within the capacity 
of unaided voluntary effort. The State must accept the primary respond hi liiv 
for tackling the problem. 

The problem of adult education for women has its own difficulties and special 
efforts will have to be made to overcome them. 

The enrolment per class of adults should not exceed 25. 

The full working of the scheme cannot be started immediately. The first 
five years must be devoted to planning, to the recruitment and training of teachers 
and to general setting up of necessary organisation. 1 

Regarding the recruitment and ir dining of teachers , the Report 
assumes that one teacher will be required for ever)' 30 pupils in 
the Pre-basic and Junior Basic Schools, for every 25 pupils in 
Senior Basic Schools and for every 20 pupils in High Schools. 
The minimum qualification for a teacher is prescribed as the 
completion of the High School Course followed by a training of 
two years in case of teachers in Pre-Basic and Junior Basic 
Schools and three years in Senior Basic Schools. The non- 
graduate teachers in High Schools are expected to undergo a 
training course of two years and the graduates would receive one 
year’s training. 

For the basis of selection of candidates for teachers’ posts 
the following method followed in some parts of England is 
suggested. “Suitable pupils who wish to become teachers are 
picked out during the last two years of their High School Course. 
They are kept under observation by Heads and Inspectors and 
are given the opportunity of visiting other schools and Irving 
their hand at actual teaching. Doubtful cases are sifted by this 
means. Such pupils often receive special stipends.'* 2 

In order to attract the proper type of persons to the teaching 
profession, the Report proposes to revise the scales of pay to be 
given to all grades of teachers- ---particularly to the teachers at the 
primary stage who are paid very low salaries at present. Tenta- 
tively, the Report has proposed new and reasonable scales of pay 
for the consideration of Provincial Governments. 

1 pp. 48-52. 
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The financial implications of the scheme of National Education 
propounded in the Report are that it would involve a total 
■expenditure of Rs. 31,260 lakhs out of which Rs. 27,700 lakhs 
would have to come from public funds. In this connection, the 
'following points should be noted : — 

(d) The estimates ate based on pre-war standards both in regard to popula- 
tion and cost ofliving. 

d) The cost has been worked, out us it a , start had to be made from the 
very beginning. The sum then spent on education in British 
India (Rs. 30 crores, out of which Rs. 174 crores were from public 
funds) is to be taken as a reserve towards meeting the cost, in part 
at any rate ot providing for the prospective increase in population 
during the period which must elapse before a national scheme is 
in full operation. 

ff) It is assumed throughout that capital expenditure on school sites and 
buildings will be met out of loans in future. Provision has been 
made for interest and sinking fund charges only. 

Criticism of the Report : Such is the plan for educational 
reconstruction in India that the Central Advisory Board of 
Education proposed. It has been discussed and criticised from 
many points of view and has provided the basis of a good 
part of the thinking on this issue even after Independence. 

To begin with, we may mention those features of the Report 
which are commendable and which have attracted considerable 
notice and appreciation. These can be best stated in the words 
of Shri K. G, Saiyidain : — ■ 

What is the wider significance of this scheme ? It is the first comprehensive 
.scheme of national education ; it does not start with the assumption, implicit 
an all previous Government schemes, that India was destined to occupy a position 
■of educational inferiority in the country of nations; it is based on the conviction 
that what other countries have achieved in the field of education is well within 
the competence of this country. The mere formulation of such a scheme ensures 
that no^ other scheme which proposes any half-hearted, piecemeal changes or 
merely tinkers with the idea of expansion can ever be seriously entertained. 

Secondly, it is inspired by the desire to provide equality of 
opportunity at different stages of education. At the primary stage 
it envisages not merely the provision oi tree schooling but also of other 
facilities without which the poorer children cannot fully avail themselves 
of the educational opportunities— midday meal, books, scholarships, medical 
inspection and treatment. At higher stages, free places and scholarships are 
proposed for all bright and deserving students. This is by no means that full 
measure of educational equality which an enlightened sense of social justice 
demands, but it is certainly a welcome step forward towards that goal and would 
be a great improvement on the existing situation. 

thirdly, it stresses in clear terms the importance of the teaching profession 
■aiid makes proposals for increasing its miserable standard of salaries and poor 
conditions of service. It lays down a minimum national scale of salaries, and 
provides for its adjustment in accordance with the rise in the cost of living. This 
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national scale has already been accepted and given effect to in many Provinces- 
(with certain modifications, net always favourable to teachers), but it has not 
had as bracing and stimulating an effect on the profession as was expected — 
because the rise in prices has been quicker and steeper than the rise in 
salaries. 1 

This is what can be said in favour of the Report. On the 
other hand, its shortcomings were so many and so important that 
it has failed to satisfy many Indian educationists. To begin with, 
it placed a very tame ideal before the country. As the Report 
itself admitted, India would reach the educational standard of the 
England of 1939 in a period of not less than 40 years ! In other 
words, even assuming that the plan were fully implemented, 
the India of 1984 would still be nearly 50 years behind England ! 
This ideal did not naturally satisfy any ardent educationist. An 
acceptable plan of educational development in India had been 
spread over a much shorter range of time, not exceeding 
15 years. 

The main reason for which the Report fixed the period for 
implementing the plan at forty years was the impossibility of 
obtaining the necessary number of qualified and trained teachers 
in a shorter time. The assumption of the Report appeared to be 
that no one should be appointed as a teacher under the scheme until 
he had received the prescribed minimum of general and profession- 
al education. This was an idealistic concept which has hardly 
any justification in the past experiences of this or any other 
country in the world, not excluding England herself. The 
minimum qualifications mentioned in the Report were accepted 
as ideal, but they could, under no circumstances, be allowed to 
prevent or postpone the expansion of education. It ought to have 
been, as it actually was, possible for India to commence a pro- 
gramme of educational development, just as other countries in the 
world did theirs, with such men as were immediately available 
and simultaneously to work out a programme of improving 
and training the personnel of the teaching profession. If the 
requisite number of persons were not forthcoming on a voluntary 
basis, we could not hesitate to conscript educated men and 
women for the purpose. It is already an accepted principle 
that men can be conscripted for war. There is no reason 
why they could not be conscripted in a war against ignorance 
and illiteracy. It was also held by many that the programme 

*Year Book of Education (F.vans Brothers), 1949, p. 507. 
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of an eight-year universal education was too ambitious a target 
to aim at in the first instance, and that a shorter period of 
elementary education might be visualised and achieved over a 
/shorter period. 

The financial implications of the Report also came in for a 
good deal of comment. The cost of working out the scheme 
would come to about Rs. 313 crores, on the basis of the population 
of India as it was in 1940. If allowance were made for the growth 
of population during the time that would be required to implement 
this scheme, and for the rise in the standard of life and cost of 
living, the total cost of the scheme would be in the order of 
Rs. 1,000 crores per annum ! Even assuming that large-scale 
developments in industry and agriculture could be introduced 
and that the standard of income of the people would rise, it 
appeared doubtful if India could afford this huge expenditure. 
It was, therefore, opined that, on financial grounds, the scheme 
is too Utopian to be practicable. 

It was pointed out that the scheme merely described the ideal 
to be reached and does not give a detailed programme of develop- 
ment. A mere statement of the ideal to be reached is a compar- 
atively simple matter in educational planning. It would be 
equally easy for any one to set up a still higher ideal than the one 
which the scheme has adopted for itself, to work out its financial 
implications and to place it before the country as a plan for 
educational reconstruction. Such an attempt was not enough. 
What was needed was a programme which described, in detail, 
the various stages through which the country would have 
to march before it reached the goal. This aspect of the problem 
had been entirely ignored in the Report. The only suggestion 
that it made was that, if all the funds required were not available, 
the scheme might be introduced in one area after another. Need- 
less to say, such a programme was not likely to be accepted by 
any intelligent section of the people. 

It has been pointed out that the only ideal held up by the Report 
is that of the educational system of England, while, as a matter 
of fact, England is the one country which could not very well serve 
as a model to India, because the social, political and economic 
conditions in the two countries are so vastly different. If India 
had to have a model, she could look for it elsewhere in eastern 
countries like China or Egypt or Turkey or in western agricultural 
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countries like Denmark or Soviet Russia, all of which had many 
problems similar to those of India, and which have been able to 
achieve splendid results in a very short time. 

To quote but one example, let us see how Russia solved her 
educational problems. In 1914 the Russian Empire had a 
population of about 140 million and the school-going population 
was only 1 million. There were large tracts of the Empire, 
particularly towards the east, in which there was hardly any 
provision for education, and literacy was even less than one per 
cent. There were as many as 200 minority nations speaking 
over 150 different languages, some of which had hardly any 
literature and a number were mere dialects without even a script. 
In spite of these tremendous handicaps the Government of Soviet 
Russia was able to achieve surprising results. In a period of 
about 1 5 years, it could raise the literacy of the people to more 
than 90 per cent in some parts and to more than 70 per cent in 
every other part of its vast territories. It had to substitute the 
Latin script for the original scripts in several languages and to 
devise new alphabets in the Latin script for more than 40 dialects. 
It has introduced a compulsory course of primary education of 
7 years in every part of its territories. These achievements have 
transformed the position of the Russian people from one of semi- 
barbarism to one of the most powerful civilised nations in the 
world. 

Compared with the conditions in Russia in 1914, the condi- 
tions in India in 1947 were very much better, and what Soviet 
Russia could achieve for her people in a period of about 15 years 
should not have been impossible to achieve in India in the same, 
if not in an even shorter, period. The estimate of the Sargent 
Report, therefore, that a period of not less than 40 years would be 
required for working out the plan did not appear likely to be 
accepted as a practical proposition by the builders of a free India. 

10. The End of the British Rule ( 15th August, 1947). The 

foregoing review of the educational developments between 1937 
and 1947 will show that its most outstanding feature was the 
preparation of plans for a comprehensive educational reconstruc- 
tion in India. Hitherto, educational policies had been a matter 
of drift, more or less dependent on the chance interest which the 
heads of administration had shown in it. A Viceroy like Ripon 
or Curzon would create interest in education throughout India 


and generate a wave of reform; an enthusiastic D.P.I. like H.S. 
Reid, Arnold or Sir Alexander Grant would vitalize the whole 
educational system of the Province under his charge. But such 
: men of vision and capacity were only few and far between and, 
on the whole, the educational policies in India between 1813 and 
193 7 were characteristic oftheBritish genius for “muddling through 
to success . 1 he idea of a plan, of a prescribed goal to be reached 
within a specified time by the adoption of well-co-ordinated pro- 
grammes was new to the educational system of India and when 
it was officially accepted during this period, the innovation was 
welcomed in all quarters. But the preparation of an agreed plan 
was not an easy matter and it kept Government busy almost till 
the end of the period under review; and hardly had the first 
steps been taken for the implementation of the first Five Year 
Plans by the Central and Provincial Governments, when the British 
Power was withdrawn from India on 15th August, 1947, and the 
British Period in the history of Indian education came to an end. 
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Chapter Eleven 

EDUCATION IN INDIA DURING THE BRITISH PERIOD 

A Retrospect 

We have now reached the end of a long journey. Taking 
our stand on 15th August, 1947, therefore, we can afford to pause 
and cast our glance backwards in retrospect over the achievements 
and failures of the last two hundred years. Such a retrospect 
of the history can now be carried out more critically and dis- 
passionately than in the past. So long as the British held the 
political power in India, almost all educational controversies 
had a political bias. The Englishmen over-rated certain aspects 
of their contribution to justify the British Rule in India and 
attributed the shortcomings of their achievements to causes 
beyond their control. Their usual reply to hostile criticism was 
that it emphasized “what was omitted and what is still to do” 
and ignored “what has been accomplished, what has been well 
done, with what means, in face of what difficulties, with what 
purpose, and with what measure, what promise, of success”. 1 
On the other hand, Indians pointed out the failures of British 
educational policy in India, compared the pace of educational 
advance in India with that in England herself, or in independent 
Eastern countries (like Japan or Turkey), or even with that in the 
dependencies of other nations (like the Philippines) and argued 
that modern education in India had failed to solve national 
problems and that its few blessings, such as they were, could 
hardly be held to compensate for the evils of political slavery or 
economic exploitation. The political bias in these views is self- 
evident and now that the prime cause of this bias has ceased to 
exist, the possibility of an impartial and more critical evaluation 
of educational history becomes obvious. Today, the Englishman 
is as ready to admit his mistakes as the Indian is to admit the 
valuable contributions of England to Indian life and thought; 
and with this change in the roles, we are brought nearer the truth 
than at any time in the past. 

2. Failure to Evolve a National System of Education. 

The principal charge against British educational administration 

1 O’Malley: Modern India and the West, p. 179. 


in India is that it failed to create a national system of education 
for the country. This is hardly disputed. British responsibility 
for Indian education largely ceased with its transfer to Indian 
control in 1921; and at that time, the official system had not 
even recognised the concept of national education. But even 
assuming, for the sake of argument, that the Britishers always 
continued to be indirectly responsible for the education of the 
people, the utmost that they could be credited with having done 
was to visuahse a national system of education for the country 
and present it to the people in the form of the Post-war Plan 
of Educational Development (1944). This Plan, however, is far 
from satisfactory ; and even if it were not so, the charge still re- 
mains that hardly any action was taken on it till 15th August, 1947. 

In the years between 1904 when Gurzon created the first 
great storm over educational issues and 1937 when Indians 
obtained almost complete control of education, it was the fact 
of this failure that formed a subject of controversy. Official 
historians went to one extreme and put forward tall claims in 
support of British educational policy. Nationalists went to the 
other extreme and declared that British Rule had ruined India 
culturally and spiritually. But these extremes are now things of 
the past ; the fact of the failure is now readily admitted ; and 
consequently, the attention of educationists is directed to 
ascertaining the reasons for this failure so that the mistakes of the 
past may be avoided in the future. 

Our survey of educational history during the last century 
and a half reveals that the British failure to create a national 
system of education in India was mainly due to the following 
reasons : — 

( a ) Failure to Realise the Place of India in the Comity of 
Nations : A national system of education is a means to an end 
and can only be organised as a corollary to the role which one 
desires the nation itself to play. The imperialistic nature of the 
British power prevented it from visualising a self-respecting and 
independent India. The missionaries looked upon her as a 
recruiting ground for Christianity ; the Company generally 
regarded her as a field for commerce and profits; the Despatch 
of 1854 referred to her as the producer of raw materials or the 
buyer of the finished products of British industries ; Curzon 
considered her as an eternal field for the civilizing influence 
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of the British administrator ; and until the end of the Second 
World \\ ai, ail declarations of official policy were characterised 
by the same blind refusal to visualise India as a sovereign, 
independent nation with her own unique and valuable contri- 
bution to make to universal culture. There is obviously no 
room for a national system of education within the four corners 
of such an imperialist political philosophy. 

[b) Failure to Evolve a Synthesis of East and West : Another 
reason for the failure of British educational administration was 
its inability to bring about a proper synthesis between the East 
and the West. The missionaries could not do so because of their 
emphasis on proselytisation, their tendency to regard Christianity 
and Western culture as inseparable allies, and their inability 
to look reverently on ancient Indian traditions and culture. The 
British officials could have done this ; but very few of them saw 
the desirability of the step and fewer still could feel their way to 
achieve it. Some were great admirers of Eastern culture, no 
doubt, but more often than not, they lost their sense of proportion 
and glorified the past in the same way as Indian chauvinists did. 
However, it was not these Orientalists who set the tune. 
Educational policies were mostly framed by that large majority 
of British officials who believed, with Kipling, that “East is 
East and West is West; and never the twain shall meet”. 
Victorian smugness with its patronizing attitude was particularly 
bad in this respect. It regarded Indians as “lesser breeds without 
the law”, sneered at “Babu English”, tried to classify educated 
persons as “loyal” and “disloyal”, put a ban on the admission 
of Indians to European clubs and generally created such an 
atmosphere of reserve and aloofness that a synthesis of cultures 
became difficult, if not impossible. Racial hostilities that arose 
out of these attitudes became worse in an atmosphere of political 
conflict, with the result that most nationalist Indians evolved a 
defiant and challenging, instead of a receptive, attitude to 
Western culture. On the whole, therefore, it may be said that, 
no planned and large-scale official attempt to bring about a 
synthesis of the East and the West was made during the period 
under review. A few individuals showed a fine blending of the 
two cultures in their lives and radiated a peculiar sweetness and t 
light around them. A few institutions tried to work it out ' 
through their educational programmes; and these experiments — 
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which were always non-official — helped to keep the concept alive. 
But they could not be regarded as a compensation for the non- 
recognition of the ideal by the official system of education. 

(c) Inadequate Aims : The third reason for the failure of 
British educational administration is the inadequacy of aims 
formulated for it from time to time. Warren Hastings and 
Duncan mostly desired the political conciliation of those classes 
of society whom the British conquest had deprived of political 
power and influence; the Charter Act of 1813 talked of the revival 
and improvement of Oriental literatures and the encouragement 
of “learned natives 55 ; the Despatch of 1854 spoke of the 
“diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy and literature 
of Europe 55 ; the Commission of 1882 did not discuss the issue at 
all; Curzon talked of remedying “the inherent defects of the 
Indian intellect 5 5 ; and the Resolution of 1913 declared the 
“formation of character 55 to be the main objective of educational 
policy. From the earliest days, the utilitarian objective of 
training Indians for employment in Government departments 
was always in the picture, though the emphasis placed upon it 
varied from time to time. The altruistic note of training 
Indians for self-government was also chanted now and then. 
Macaulay and Metcalfe were amongst the earliest of those who 
spoke of it with pride and conviction; Grant was not sure of it 
though he would not have regretted it; but the average official 
was afraid of the probable demand for swaraj that India might put 
forward and tried to postpone the evil day as far as he could 
by all means in his power. Consequently, training for self- 
government was more a by-product than a deliberate objective 
of British educational policy. It is of course evident that each 
one of these objectives has a legitimate place of its own. But 
neither singly, nor taken together, do they give a coherent and 
comprehensive definition of the aims worthy of a national system 
of education for India. It is now universally admitted that 
unless an educational system is based upon a clear realisation of 
the “abundant life 55 that it should seek to provide, all discussion 
of legislation, codes, memoranda, curricula and examinations 
merely leads one into wilderness. But the discussion of aims 
in the context of life as a whole is the one thing that modern 
education in India has always lacked although innumerable 
officials, committees, Commissions and Reports have discussed 
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many other problems at tiresome length. The first attempt in 
this direction is the excellent Chapter on the “Aims of University 
Education” which occurs in the Report of the Indian Universities 
Commission (1949). But that was a creation of “free” India 
and came after the end of the British Rule. 

[d) Adoption of Wrong Methods : If the non-formulation 
of adequate aims was one weakness of British educational 
administration, its harmful effect was further enhanced by the 
adoption of certain wrong methods. Foremost of these was the 
neglect of the indigenous system of education which resulted 
in its almost complete extinction by about 1900. Extreme 
dependence on English models, and the attempt to impose upon 
India a cheap imitation of all types of schemes and ideas that 
were evolved in England was another wrong step. England is 
urban, industrialised and rich; India is rural, agricultural and 
poor. This contrast in the socio-economic background makes 
England a poor model for India. But the British administrators 
took it for granted that the English model, after a good deal of 
dilution, was all that India need ever have. This assumption 
made them neglect the indigenous traditions as well as the 
patterns of those progressive countries of the world which are 
closer to India in their socio-economic structure. In fact, one 
cannot help feeling that Indian education has all along been like 
a Cinderella tied to the apron-strings of the Educational System 
of England — and that precisely, has been the tragedy of our 
educational system. The adoption of the Downward Filtration 
Theory was also a wrong method because it gave a temporary 
set-back in so far as mass education is concerned. The universal 
use of English as a medium of instruction, the emphasis on its 
teaching at the secondary and collegiate stages, the belief that 
English would become, and continue to be, the national language 
for the country as a whole, and the consequent neglect of modern 
Indian languages were another group of decisions that history 
has .shown to be unwise. Instances of this type could be easily 
multiplied. They all show a failure correctly to visualise the 
situation and to look at things from the Indian point of view. 
Rawlinson is quite right when he concludes that the failure of the 
British Rule in India, in so far as it was a failure, was due to a 
sheer want of imagination. 1 


(e) Failure to Develop India Socially, Economically and 
Politically ; Education cannot be planned in a vacuum and 
educational progress is always broadly proportional to the social, 
political and economic advancement of a nation. Certain 
aspects of British Rule were inimical to such advancement. For 
instance, the doctrine of religious neutrality was interpreted to 
mean non-interference in all matters of social reforms as well. 
Consequently, evils like untouchability, or child-marriages could 
not be fought with the help of State-aid and penal legislation. 
In these matters, therefore, some of the Indian States showed 
better progress than British India itself. It would, however, be 
difficult to blame the British official for his neutral attitude. 
He could probably have done nothing better, especially as it 
was politically expedient for him not to raise a hornet’s nest. 
But it must also be admitted that a doctrine of non-interference 
in social matters is not really a colourless decision. It strengthens 
materially the forces of orthodoxy and to that extent, hinders 
the progress of true education. Similarly, the political depend- 
ence of India created difficulties in educational progress. In 
order to create a strong feeling of national solidarity, the first 
1 objective of national education in India ought to have been to 
bring all the different religions, communities and castes in a 
common democratic system of public schools. But politically, 
the growth of such a solidarity was not desirable. Hence no 
planned and vigorous attempts were made to create communal 
and religious harmony; nay, sometimes, the game of “divide and 
rule” was played in too obvious a manner; and the education 
of the two great communities — Hindus and Muslims — was 
allowed to grow (or was even planned) in isolation from each 
other. Thirdly, the economic aspects of British Rule were far 
from happy and it is now generally admitted that the poverty 
ofthe people increased very greatly in the last 150 years. Against 
such a worsening economic background no educational progress 
is ever possible. In other words, the British Rule could not, 
did not, or would not develop the social, political and economic 
side of Indian life. As national education is at once the cause 
and the effect of the regeneration of the social, political 
and economic life of a people, the British administration 
could not evolve a truly national system of education for 
India. 


1 H. G. Rawlinson : The British Achievement in India, p, 241. 
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(/) Failure to Sc 'ire the „ Necessary Personnel : One of the 

most potent causes of he failure of British educational adminis- 
tration was its inabili y to mobilize the necessary personnel to 
plan and organise a national system of education in India. 
Admittedly, the task was stupendous and difficult and even a 
partial accomplishment of the task would have required the 
hfe-long services of a large number of good educationists from 
England. But the first-rate educationists that England sent to. 
India were too few. The missionaries, it is true, sent out some 
great men like Duff or Wilson. But their contribution was 
limited by the fact that missionary enterprise itself could play 
only a useful but subsidiary role in Indian education. The 
official fields were not all barren. Arnold from the Punjab or 
Sir Alexander Grant from Bombay and a few others hold a very 
honoured place in the official ranks. Amongst those who were 
not connected with the Education Department but who did good 
service to Indian education, the greatest name is that of 
Sir Michael Sadler. But such great men are a microscopic minority 
as compared with the endless stream of European officers of 
Education Departments that came to India between 1854 and 
1924. Sir Alexander Grant was fundamentally right when he 
said that the conditions of service in the Education Department 
were not such as to attract good officers. Even the creation 
of the I. E. S. in 1896 did not improve matters. When one 
considers the great military talent that England sent out to 
India, the galaxy of great names that illumines the history of the 
I.C.S. or the Judiciary, even the great engineers, doctors and 
surveyors that worked in and for India, one is struck by the 
small stature of the average European official of the Indian 
Education Departments. After all, no system of adminis- 
tration can be greater in stature than the personnel which 
composes it; and looking to the average English official of the 
Education Department that came to India, one is not surprised 
at Gokhale’s remark that the Indian Education Departments 
typified the “narrow, bigoted and inexpansive rule of experts”. 1 

One thing has to be said in favour of the officials of the 
Education Departments. Did they receive a fair deal from 
their comrades in other departments ? The answer /is an 
emphatic No. Education was never in the forefront of British 

1 A. May hew : The Education of India, p. 9 . 


Indian Administration and was never accorded top-priority, 
except probably when it led to politically inconvenient results. 
Even as late as 1921, Mayhew complained that the “experienced 
Secretary, after spending his morning energy on financial and 
judicial files'’ generally drafted his educational resolution “with 
the sinking sun” and reminded educationists that their task was 
“the formation of character and the training of good and pro- 
ductive citizens and that their methods must be good and effective 
within the limits prescribed by economy and public opinion”. 1 
These sarcastic remarks show how the Departmental officers 
had to struggle against the indifference of Government and the 
stony hearts of the finance departments. This is the burden 
of the song all through history. The drive for educational 
reconstruction required the support of the whole might of Govern- 
ment and of the officials of all departments. Even when all 
officials were Europeans, this support did not come forth, except 
on those rare occasions when a Viceroy like Ripon or Curzon 
took the wheel; and when education was transferred to Indian 
control, the co-operation from other important departments 
like Revenue (which continued to be reserved) became still less. 
Even such educational officers as India did possess would certainly 
have achieved better results, if only they had received greater 
attention from Government or more zealous co-operation from 
the Revenue and Finance Departments. But that was not to be. 

(g) Absence of a Plan : Lastly, the failure of the British 
educational system must be ascribed to the absence of a plan 
or a consistent drive to reach a predetermined goal. The idea 
of a plan or a programme for administration is an essentially 
twentieth-century concept and one need not be surprised if the 
Indian educationists of the nineteenth century did not have one. 
But even till 1944, our educators did not evolve a plan because of 
the characteristic British attitude to life of “muddling through”. 
When Curzon spoke of serving Indian education “in that strip 
of navigable water which lies between the mysterious past and 
still more mysterious future”, he was speaking far more truly 
than he imagined. Most British officials lived and worked for 
the immediate present. They came to India for a short stay: 
and hence their whole object was to do something there and 
(then — something which would yield quick results which thej 

1 A. Mayhew : The Education of India , p. 9. 
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themselves could see. This objective made them unmindful' 
of the past and the future alike and innumerable instances can be 
quoted where each successive official rode his own hobby horse 
as hard as he could, and cared neither to develop the sound 
policies of his predecessor nor to plan something for his successor 
to continue. In developing national education one should have 
a long-range plan. In India, the average life of an educational 
policy was 5 to 10 years Policies came and went with successive 
Governors-General, Governors, or Directors of Public Instruction. 
Phis kaleidoscopic background made long-range planning impos- 
sible and had disastrous consequences on the progress of Indian 
education. 

3. Contributions of British Educational Administra- 
tion. The statement that the British educational administration 
failed to create a national system of education in India 
should not, however, be interpreted to mean that it achieved 
nothing worth while. In fact, it did several good things which 
India will always acknowledge. Some of these positive achieve- 
ments of the British administration are the following : — 

(a) The most important achievement of the British educa- 
tional administration was to introduce India to English language 
and literature and through them, to all the thought, the scientific 
and industrial development, and the social and political philoso- 
phy of the W est. This contact came at a very opportune time — 
when Indian culture and social organisation were at their lowest 
ebb. But it had a tremendous vivifying effect. It freed the 
Indian mind from the “thraldom of old-world ideas” and laid 
the foundation of a Renaissance in modern Indian life. This 
contact, its early excesses apart, has greatly enriched the mosaic 
of the Indian cultural pattern and has been a boon to India and 
the West alike. 

{b') India owes the scientific and critical study of her ancient 
culture to European scholars whom British contact brought on 
the scene. There is a world of difference between the study of 
Sanskrit literature as it used to be carried on in an indigenous 
Pathshala and as it is conducted today in a university depart- 
ment of classical studies. The old method was of uncritical 
preservation; the new method is one of scientific and critical 
analysis, selection, simplification, balancing and enrichment. 
The lead in this new method came from Western scholars of 
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Oriental languages. They might have frequently blundered; 
but to them we must acknowledge our gratitude for the first 
discovery of a tool which we have since made our own and 

/improved, 

(c) While it is true to say that the British failed to develop 
the modern Indian languages by their insistence on the use of 
English as a medium of instruction, it is also paradoxically true 
that it was they who gave the first great impetus to their develop- 
ment in modern India. The officials and the missionaries 
studied the modern Indian languages, wrote their grammars, 
compiled dictionaries, and in many cases published the first 
books and papers in them. The languages of the aboriginals 
also were first studied by European workers and no words can 
convey adequately our debt of gratitude to Sir George Grierson 
for his Linguistic Survey of India . It is true that we soon took 
up the cue and had later on to fight with the British officials 
themselves who said “Thus far; and no further”. But the 
fact remains that the first incentives to the study of modern 
Indian languages came from European scholars whom the British 
contact introduced into India. 

(d) The same may be said about Indian Art. In the 
rediscovery of Indian painting, architecture or sculpture, the 
pioneer work was almost always done by European scholars who 
found our ancient treasures, not only for themselves, but for us 
as well; and we can never thank Curzon enough for the pioneer 
move to preserve our ancient monuments. 

(e) Contact with the West is also responsible for the awaken- 
ing of several humanistic trends in modern Indian life. The 
sympathy for the underdog, the crusade against untouchability, 
the emancipation of the modern Indian women (in so far as it 
has been accomplished), the spirit of social service that is now 
manifesting itself in almost every walk of life and most conspicu- 
ously in education — all these movements owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Western influences that came in the wake of the 
British administration. The claim of British historians that 
these humanistic trends arose exclusively from Western contacts 
is too tall to be admitted, because they were considerably strength- 

► ened "by the revivified study of ancient culture and the rising 
tide of patriotism. But their debt to Western contacts was 
certainly large and will be readily admitted. 
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(f) Finally, we owe to the British our acquaintance with 
(*) the modern democratic institutions of Europe, («) the Western 
systems of law and medicine which have rightly come to stay, 
and with (Hi) the auxiliary tools of popular education such as 
the press, the cinema, the radio, the library, and the museum. 

There is hardly any need to try to list every achievement of 
British Rule which had an educational significance. What has 
been said above is enough to indicate the rich and varied nature of 
its contribution to Indian educational life. Speaking of the 
British Rule in India at the Mansion House in 1904, Lord Curzon 
is reported to have said, ec To me the message is carved in granite, 
it is hewn out of the rock of doom — that our work is righteous 
and that it shall endure.” In the larger context in which Curzon 
made the statement, the claim is highly exaggerated. A good 
deal of what the British Rule did will have to be undone and is 
better forgotten on both sides. But in the restricted sense of the 
solid contributions such as those stated above, Curzon’s remark 
is fully justified. These cultural contributions of the British 
people will remain with us for all time and will ultimately be 
absorbed in the dynamic and complex pattern that Indian 
culture has always been. 


Chapter Twelve 

EDUCATION SINCE INDEPENDENCE (1947-61) 1 

A new era in the history of education in India was ushered 
in with the attainment of Independence in 1947. The very 
scale and perspective of problems became different, although the 
planning and experience of the past provided some basis for im- 
mediate action. As the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
said in his inaugural address to the All-India Educational 
Conference called by the Education Minister in January 1948 : t 
•“Whenever conferences were called to form a plan for education 
in India, the tendency, as a rule, was to maintain the existing 
system with slight modifications. This must not happen now. 
Great changes have taken place in the country and the educa- 
tion system must also be in keeping with them. The entire 
basis of education must be revolutionised.” 

2. Education in the Indian Constitution. One of 

the first Acts of the independent country was to give a new 
Constitution to itself. This great document was finalised by the 
Constituent Assembly after months of intensive work and was 
adopted on January 26, 1949. A number of important provi- 
sions which have a direct or indirect bearing on education have 
been included in the Constitution and these have been briefly 
reviewed below. 

The preamble to the Constitution states the objectives of 
national policy in the following words : — 

We, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly resolved to constitute India 
into a SOVEREIGN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure to all its 
citizens : 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; 

EQUALITY of status and opportunity; and to promote among them all 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity of the 
Nation; 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this twenty-sixth day of November, 
1949, do HEREBY ADOPT, ENACT AND GIVE TO OURSELVES 
THIS CONSTITUTION. 


i x The authors acknowledge with gratitude the assistance received in the drafting 
•of this chapter from Dr. S.. Shukla of Jamia Millia, Delhi. 
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The educational system can decide the objectives of national 
policy. But once these are decided by the competent political 
authority, it is the responsibility of the schools to complete and 
consolidate the contemplated changes by laying proper founda- 
tions for them in the minds of men. The above goals of nation- 
al policy have been prescribed by the Constitution to which 
every citizen owes his allegiance; and, in order to achieve them, 
the nation has also decided to adopt three major programmes : 
(1) democracy as a way of life ; (2) socialistic pattern of society; 
and (3) industrialisation based upon modern science and techno- 
logy. It is now for the educational system of the country to 
orientate itself in such a way that these goals could be realised in 
the shortest time possible. The basic objectives for the recon- 
struction of education in free India are, therefore, provided by 
the preamble to the Constitution and by the decision to adopt 
democracy, socialism and rapid industrialisation as national 
goals. 

An important administrative issue dealt with in the Consti- 
tution refers to the division of educational responsibility between the 
Government of India and the States 1 . The Constitution makes Edu- 
cation a State subject (Entry 1 1 of List II, the list of State func- 
tions) except for (l) education in Union Territories and Cen- 
trally administered areas (which is a direct responsibility of the 
Government of India) and Entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 of List I 
(the list of Central functions) and Entry 25 of List III (the list 
of Concurrent functions of the Centre and the State). These 
Entries are reproduced below : 

List L List of Union Functions 

63. The institutions known at the commencement of this Constitution as the 
Benaras Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim University and the Delhi University, 
and any other institution declared by Parliament by law to be an institution of 
national importance. 

64. Institutions for scientific or technical education financed by the Government 
of India wholly or in part and declared by Parliament bylaw to be institutions of 
national importance. 

1 These new units were created out of the 9 old Provinces of British India and the 
500 and odd Princely States that were included in India after Partition. In 1 949 
when the Constitution was adopted, there were 9 Part A States and 18 Part B and 
Part C States and 1 Part D State, there being certain administrative and other 
differences in States governed by the different Parts of the Constitution. At present, 
there are 15 States (all of the same status), 6 Union territories and 3 Centrally 
administered areas. 


65. Union agencies and institutions for — 

(a) professional, vocational or technical training, including the training of 
police officers; or 

(b) the promotion of special studies or research; or 

(c) scientific or technical assistance in the investigation or detection of 

f crime. 

66. Co-ordination and determination of standards in institutions for higher 
education or research and scientific and technical institutions. 

List II. List of State Functions 

11. Education including universities, subject to the provisions of entries 63, 
64, 65 and 66 of List I and entry 25 of List III. 

List III . List of Concurrent Functions 

25. Vocational and technical training of labour. 

Another important issue dealt with in the Constitution refers 
to the official language of the Union . The British Government had 
introduced English as the official language of the country in 
1835. Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, Indians had 
pointed out that English can never be the official language of 
this country and had demanded that one of the modern Indian 
languages, preferably Hindi, which was being spoken by the vast 
majority of the people, should be adopted as the official langu- 
age of the Union. Statutory recognition to this demand was 
first given by the Constitution ( Part XVII ). Article 343 de- 
clares that Hindi in Devnagri script (with the international form 
of Indian numerals) would be the official language of the 
Union. In order to make this transition gradual and acceptable 
to all shades of opinion, however, it was provided that English 
shall continue to be used, until 1965, for all official purposes of 
the Union for which it was being used immediately before the 
commencement of the Constitution. Hindi is to be first used in 
addition to English and later on, it will replace English gradu- 
ally in accordance with such programme as Parliament may 
decide. 1 The Constitution also provides for the appointment of 
a Language Commission at the expiration of five years from its 
commencement and thereafter at the expiration often years from 
such commencement. The report and recommendations of the 

x The Conference of the Chief Ministers of States held in 1961 has recom- 
mended that English shall continue to be the Associate Official Language of the 
Union even after Hindi became the official language. 

24 
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Official Language Commission were to be considered by a Com- 
mittee of Parliament on the official language and the decisions 
about the use of Hindi as the official language were to be taken 
on the basis of the recommendations of the Official Language 
Commission and the Official Language Committee. The Con- 
stitution authorises the States to adopt Hindi or any other 
modern Indian language for their official purposes. Art. 351 
further provides that “it shall be the duty of the Union to pro- 
mote the spread of the Hindi language, to develop it so that it 
may serve as a medium of expression of all the elements of the 
composite culture of India and to secure its enrichment by assi- 
milating, without interfering with its genius, the forms, style and 
expressions used in Hindustani and in other languages of India”. 

The Constitution contains important provisions for safeguard - 
ing the educational and cultural interests of minorities . Art. 29 
guarantees that “any section of the citizens residing in the terri- 
tory of India or any part thereof, having a distinct language, 
script or culture of its own, shall have the right to conserve the 
same”; and it further declares that “no citizen shall be denied 
admission into any educational institution maintained by the 
State or receiving aid out of the State funds, on grounds only of 
religion, race, caste, language or any of them”. Article 30 de- 
clares that “all minorities, whether based on religion or langu- 
age, shall have the right to establish and administer educational 
institutions of their choice”, and adds that “the State shall not, 
in granting aid to educational institutions, discriminate against 
any educational institution on the ground that it is under the 
management of a minority, whether based on religion or langu- 
age”. Article 28 guarantees freedom of religion. It directs 
that “no religious instruction shall be provided in any educa- 
tional institution wholly maintained out of State funds , and 
also provides that “no person attending any educational institu- 
tion recognised by the State or receiving aid out of State funds, 
shall be required to take part in any religious instruction that 
may be imparted in such institution or to attend any religious 
worship that may be conducted in any such institution or in any 
premises attached thereto, unless the person or, if such person is 
a minor, his guardian has given his consent thereto”. Article 
3 50- A provides that every State and every local authority shall 
endeavour “to provide adequate facilities for instruction in the 


mother tongue at the primary stage of education to children be- 
longing to linguistic minority groups”. Article 350-B provides 
for the appointment of a Special Officer for linguistic minorities 
^vho shall be responsible to the President and who shall investi- 
gate into all matters relating to the safeguards provided for 
linguistic minorities under the Constitution. 1 In addition to 
these general safeguards for all minorities, Article 337 gives a 
further guarantee to the important minority of Anglo-Indians 
who had enjoyed special privileges in the past. It provicjes 
that the grants-in-aid made by Government for the benefit of the 
Anglo-Indian community shall not be reduced for a period of 
three years after the commencement of the Constitution and that 
they would be reduced progressively thereafter until the special 
concessions ceased to exist at the end of ten years from the 
commencement of the Constitution. 

The Constitution also provides adequate safeguards for the ad- 
vancement of weaker sections of the community like the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. Article 46, which is a direc- 
tive principle of State policy, provides that “the State shall pro- 
mote with special care the educational and economic interests of 
the weaker sections of the people, and, in particular, of the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes and shall protect 
them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation”. Al- 
though Article 15 of the Constitution rightly prohibits all discri- 
mination against citizens on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex, place of birth, or any of them, an exception is made by 
clause (4) of the Article which provides that “nothing in this 
Article or in clause (2) of Article 29 shall prevent the State 
from making any special provisions for the advancement of any 
socially and educationally backward classes of citizens or for the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes”. Article 338 pro- 
vides for the appointment of a Special Officer for the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes who shall be responsible to the 
President and shall investigate into all matters relating to the 
safeguards provided for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes. Arlicle 339 provides for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion on the administration of Scheduled Areas and the welfare of 

1 Articles 350- A and 350-B were added in 1956 at the time of the reorganisation 
fo States. 
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the Scheduled Tribes, before the end of ten years from the com- 
mencement of the Constitution; and Article 340 further provides 
for the appointment of a commission to investigate into the con- 
ditions of the backward classes. In this context, it is relevant 
to state that Article 17 abolishes untouchability and forbids its 
practice in any form. It also provides that the enforcement of 
any disability arising out of untouchability shall be an offence 
punishable in accordance with law. 

£ Realising the importance of universal primary education for the 
proper development of democracy, Article 45 of the Constitution, 
which is also a directive principle of State policy, provides 
that “the State shall endeavour to provide, within a period of 
ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, for free 
and compulsory education for all children until they complete 
the age of 14 years 55 . ) 

The Constitution has some other provisions which have an 
indirect bearing on the development of education. For example, 
it guarantees equality before law to all citizens (Article 14), pro- 
hibits discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or 
place of birth (Article 15), guarantees equality of opportunity in 
respect of public employment (Article 16), and prohibits em- 
ployment of children under the age of 14 in factories, mines or 
other hazardous employment (Article 24). 

3. Principal Educational Developments of the 
Post-Independence Period. The first four years of indepen- 
dence form a period of great and unforeseen difficulties. The 
most important of these was the influx of millions of refugees 
from Pakistan and the immense and urgent task of their 
rehabilitation to which 'it inevitably led. Some of the other 
important problems which claimed priority were : the framing 
of the Constitution to replace the outdated Government of 
India Act, 1 935 ; the reorganisation of administrative ser- 
vices which had been depleted by the sudden withdrawal of 
British officers ; and the liquidation of the princely States 
and the creation of new and more viable units of adminis- 
tration. Consequently, not enough attention could be given 
to the development of education between 1946-47 and 1950-51. 
On the basis of the Sargent Plan, however, the States adopted 
a few broad schemes of expansion and improvement; and at the 


Centre, the main developments included the creation of a 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research and the appoint- 
ment of a University Education Commission under the chair- 
manship ofMJjx^Sj^J^ and the publication 

of its report in the'TolIowihg year. In "T9$i -52, India adopted 
the policy of planned development and the First Five Year Plan 
(1951-55) provided for an expenditure of Rs. 169 crores for edu- 
cational development. Its main achievements were: (4) a larg e 
e xpansion of pri rnan^d immirm : 72TtEe appointment of a Secon- 
dary Education Commission under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Lakshmanswami Mudaliar in 1952 and the publication of its re- 
port in 1953; (3) the establishment of a University Grants 
Commission in 1953 and the passing of the University Grants 
Commission Act in 1956; and (4) the development of basic and 
social education. This was followed by the Second Five Year 
Plan ( 1956-60) which provided for an expenditure of Rs. 275 
crores and whose principal achievements were: (1) the continu- 
ance and further expansion of the schemes taken up in the first 
Plan; (2) the reorganisation of secondary education and the es- 
4 tablishment of the All-India Council of Secondary Education and 
the Directorate of Extension Programmes of Secondary Educa- 
tion; and (3) the large-scale development of technical education. 
This is now followed by the Third Five Year Plan (1961-65) 
which places a great emphasis on the development of primary 
and technical education and continues and further expands the 
schemes taken up in the first and second Plans. It provides for 
an expenditure of Rs. 418 crores under education and Rs. 142 
crores under technical education. But even these fifteen years of 
planned development have revealed certain handicaps or diffi- 
culties under which educational development has to be attemp- 
ted, viz., (1) the inadequacy of resources available to educational 
development on account of the competing claims of other sectors 
(education has received only about 7 p.c. of the total outlay on 
planned development so far); (2) the unexpected, large and con- 
tinuous rise in population; and (3) the rise in prices which offsets 
several gains in educational progress. On the whole, therefore, 
it may be said that the total educational progress of the country 
has not been able to keep pace with the large hopes and aspira- 
tions that the attainment of independence had raised. For 
instance, the Constitution hoped that free and compulsory educa- 
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tion might be introduced by I960, for ail children up to the 
age ol 14 years; but it has not been possible to reach this target. 
Similarly, the Kher Committee proposed, in 1950, that the 
programme suggested by the Sargent Plan ^ to cover a perio d of 
40 years ( 1945-84 ) should be* implemented in 1 6 years only 
(1951-65). But this also is impossible. 

In spite of these limitations and in spite of the large unfilled 
g ap between ‘aspirations ’ and 'achievements 1 * * * 5 , it can be said that 
fheperiod oftwenty years' betwe en!!^ and 1966 promises to be 
one of unprecedented expansion in every sector of education; 
and this has been the greatest achievement of the post-indepen- 
dence period. But this very achievement has been responsible 
for the failure to take adequate steps to improve the quality of 
education. This has been the main weakness of the programme; 
and considered along with the general failure to keep pace with 
national aspirations, it detracts a good deal of the glory of expan- 
sion. The progress of education in the post-independence period 
thus presents a mixed picture of light and shade and of gains 
and losses. 

4* University Education. This peculiar combina- 
tion of successes and failures can probably be best seen in the 
field of University education. 

{a) University Education Commission ( 1948-49 ) : One of the 
earliest decisions of the Government of India, in the post-inde- 
pendence period was to set up a University Education Commis- 
sion under the chairmanship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (1948). 
The decision was due to the realisation that a reconstruction 
of university education was essential for a national cultural re- 
surgence as well as for meeting the requirements of scientific, 
technical and other man-power required for the socio-economic 
development of the country. The Report of this Commission, 
which was submitted in 1949, is a document of great significance 
and has guided the development of university education in India 
in the post-independence period. Its main recommendations 
were the following: — 

(1) The total duration oi the school course should include the present Inter- 

mediate stage and should cover a period of 12 years in total. The University course 

should begin after the intermediate (and not after the matriculation) and should be 

spread over three years. This recommendation, it may be noted, was the same 

as that made by the Calcutta University Commission in 1917-19. 


(2) The Commission laid great stress on the introduction of general education 
throughout school and college stages without unnecessary delay “so as to correct 
the extreme specialisation which is now common in the intermediate and degrees 
programes”. It also recommended the preparation of syllabi and readingmaterial in 
the field and suggested “that the relations of special and general education be 

^worked out for each field keeping in mind the general interests of the student as 
a personality and as citizen and his special occupational interests.” 

(3) The Commission emphasized the role of universities in the advancement of 
the frontiers of knowldge, viz,, research, and especially pure or fundamental re- 
search, leaving the more applied fields to industry, administrative, or non- university 
scientific organisations. Not only was research considered an essential social function 
for the universities to perform, it ^was also a pre-requisite of really sound and inspiring 
teaching. The Commission pointed out that the existing organisation of post-gra- 
duate teaching and research left a good deal to be desired, both in quality and in 
quantity. It, therefore, recommended a certain amount of uniformity in selection of 
students and duration and quality of training for M . A . , M . Sc . , and research degree. 
Realising the fact that the needs of scientific manpower were very great and that our 
universities were inadequately developed, the Commission recommended the conser- 
vation and augmentation of the resources of universities in terms of scientist teachers 
by offering them adequate salaries and research facilities, creating more senior posts 
and providing increased capital and maintenance grants to laboratories. It also 
suggested some new fields of post-graduate study and research such as marine bio- 
logy, fine arts, archaeology, social sciences, world affairs and religion and philosophy. 

(4) The Commission gave detailed attention to the role of universities in 
professional education and covered, in detail, the field of agriculture, commerce, 
education, engineering and technology, law, medicine and certain new professional 
studies such as business administration, public administration and industrial relations. 
It suggested that, in all these fields, close contact should be maintained with prac- 

t tical work, a broad grounding should be provided in the basic sciences or arts subjects, 
new branches should be developed within each professional study bearing in mind 
the new needs of the country and the latest developments in other countries, and that 
teachers of high calibre and requisite practical experience should be obtained by 
means of suitable salary and other inducements. 

(5) To equip Indian universities to meet these new responsibilities, the Commis- 
sion felt that all universities be constituted as autonomous bodies responsive to 
enlightened public opinion. They also recommended that — 

(i) university education be placed in the concurrent list ; 

(it) the Central Government should accept responsibility with regard to finance, 
co-ordination of facilities in special subjects, adoption of national policies, 
ensuring minimum standards of efficient administration and liaison between 
universities and national research laboratories, scientific surveys, etc.; 

iiii) for allocating grants to universities, a Central Grants Commission should 
be established ; 

(iv) there should be no university of the purely affiliating type ; and 
(») government colleges should be gradually transformed into constituent 
colleges of universities. 

(6) The Commission recommended that the salary scales of teachers should not 
be much inferior to those in Central and Provincial services in order not to oblige 
the competent academic type of person to choose these in preference to teaching. 
Three grades of teachers, viz., professors, readers and lecturers were recommended 
and it was suggested that a proportion of 1:2 was to be maintained as between 
senior and junior posts so as to provide adequate scope for promotion. 

(7) The Commission also recommended a reform in the examination system so 
as to attach value to work of the students all through the year and suggested the 
introduction of objective tests. It stressed the importance of students’ welfare, of 
scholarships and stipends to equalise opportunity, libraries and reading rooms. 
National Cadet Corps, physical education and social service in the universities and 
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the provision of adequate medical facilities. It also recognised the great role to be 
played by student unions in organising amenities and the need of providing a rich 
extra-mural life for students which would go a long way in developing character and 
qualities of leadership. 

(8) The Commission discussed the question of religious education also. Realis- 
ing that there was a distinct place for it even in a secular state, it recommended the 
introduction of a silent prayer at the beginning of the day and suggested the teach- 
ing of the lives of great religious leaders in the first year, some selections of a univer- 
salist character from the scriptures of the world in the second year, and the central 
problems of the philosophy of religion in the third year. While being opposed to 
denominational or partisan instruction, it still gave an important place to religion 
in education as part of the common heritage of humanity. 

(9) On the subject of medium of instruction, the Commission accepted that, by 
whatever name called, the basis for the federal language would be provided by 
Western Hindi. While stressing that English will continue to occupy an important 
place in India’s academic and intellectual life, it recommended that — 

(i) the federal language be developed through the assimilation of words from 
different sources and the retention of words which have already entered 
into Indian languages from different sources, thereby avoiding dangers of 
exclusiveness; 

(u) international technical and scientific terminology be adopted, the borrow- 
ed words be properly assimilated, their pronunciation be adapted to the 
phonetic system of the Indian language and their spelling fixed in accord- 
ance with the sound symbols of Indian scripts; 

(Hi) for the medium of instruction of higher education, English be replaced, 
as early as practicable, by an Indian language (which can be Sanskrit on 
account of vital difficulties); 

(iv) pupils at higher secondary and university stages be made familiar with 
three languages — the regional language, the federal language and English . 
(in order to acquire the ability to read books in English) ; and 

( 0 ) English be studied in High Schools and in the Universities in order that 
we might keep ourselves in touch with the living stream of evergrowing 
knowledge. 

(10) The Commission suggested that, in order to meet the need of rural recon- 
struction in industry, agriculture, and various walks of social life, rural universities 
surrounded by a ring of rural colleges doing undergraduate work should be set up. 

In order to implement this programme, the Commission 
considered enlarged finances as absolutely essential. It stressed 
the obligation of the State in this respect and suggested modifi- 
cations in income-tax laws to encourage private munificence to 
higher education. 

(6) Expansion of Higher Education ; There has been a pheno- 
menal growth of higher education in India since 1947. On the 
eve of Independence, India had 19 universities. At the end of 
the second Plan, their number had increased to 46 and it has 
been estimated that it will rise to 61 by the end of the third Plan. 
In 1946-47, there were 297 Arts and Science Colleges, 199 Inter- 
mediate Colleges and 140 Colleges of professional and technical 
education. In 1961, there were 462 university departments, 
228 constituent colleges, 1,316 affiliated colleges and 83 recog- 
nised research institutions. Besides, there were 15 Boards of 


Secondary and/or Intermediate Education (as against 5 in 
1946-47) which affiliated 988 intermediate colleges. There 
were also 581 institutions of higher education which were not 
affiliated to any university. 

The increase of enrolment in institutions of higher education 
has also been unprecedented. The following table gives the 
details :■ — 


Progress of Higher Education 

( figures in lakhs ) 


Year 

Enrolment in 
arts and science 
colleges 
( including 
intermediate 
colleges) 

; Enrolment in 
colleges of 
professional 
and 

technical 

education 

Enrolment 

in 

colleges 

of 

special 

education 

Total 

enrol- 

ment 

1946-47 





Men 

1.92 

0.41 

. 

2.33 

Women 

0.20 

0.03 

— 

0.23 

Total 

2.12 

0.44 

— 

2.56 

1949-50 





Men 

2.78 

0.43 

0.05 

3.26 

Women 

0.38 

0.40 

0.01 

0.43 

Total 

3.16 

0.83 

0.06 

3.69 

1958-59 





Men 

6.09 

1.86 

0.15 

8.10 

Women 

1.25 

0.16 

0.06 

1.47 

Total 

7.34 ; 

2.02 

0.21 

9.57 

1960-61 

(Estimates) 





Men 

6.90 

2.30 

0.18 

8.38 

Women . . ! 

1 .50 ( 

0.20 i 

0.07 

1.77 

Total 

8.40 

2.50 

0.25 

10.15 

1965-66 

(Estimates) 





Men 

9.70 

3.70 

0.30 

13.70 

Women 

2.50 ! 

0.50 ! 

0.10 

3.10 

Total 

12.20 ; 

4.20 

0.40 

16.80 
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Even with this expansion, India cannot be described as an 
over-educated country and the number of graduates per thou- 
sand of population is still very small in India as compared to 
that m advanced countries like U.K., U.S.A., Japan or U.S.S.R. 
Still further expansion of higher education is, therefore, needed 
if India is to stand in line with the countries of the West. Con- 
sidered from this point of view, this expansion is only to be 
welcomed. 

It may be pointed out that the expansion in professional and 
technical education is also highly welcome. There has been a 
tremendous expansion in agricultural education, medical educa- 
tion and technical education as the following statistics will 
show : — - 


1949-50 | 1958-59 



Colleges 

Enrolment 

1 Colleges 

Enrolment 

Agriculture 

15 

3,082 

29 

10,871 

Medicine 

. . i 35 

! 11,772 

109 

32,840 

Engineering 

.. | 23 

9,411 

55 

31,707 

Technology 

.. 5 | 

1,541 i 

9 

3,373 


Mention must particularly be made of the four regional 
technological institutes which have been set up at Kharagpur, 
Kanpur, Bombay and Madras, each of which will provide tech- 
nological education to 1,500 graduate and 500 post-graduate 
students. In fact, it may even be said that this expansion in 
agricultural, medical and technical education is one of the finest 
achievements of the post-independence period. 

But there are three aspects of the expansion of higher educa- 
tion since 1947, however, which are causing concern and anxiety. 
The first is the inordinate increase in arts and commerce colleges; 
the second i is the establishment of several sub-standard new 
colleges because the rate of expansion is far too much in excess 
of the resources available; and the third is the admission to uni- 
versities of a large number of unsuitable students who do not 
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have the right intellectual capacity, preparation and motivation. 
It is these weaknesses that lead to the accentuation of the main 
evils of our system of higher education, viz., large percentage of 
failures in university examinations ; maintenance of inade- 
quate standards which are falling still lower ; and student 
indiscipline. 

(c) University Grants Commission: In accordance with the re- 

commendations of the Radhakrishnan Commission, a University 
Grants Commission was set up, under executive orders, in 1953 : 
and, on the passing of the University Grants Commission Act, a 
Statutory Body was set up in 1956 with Dr. C. D. Deshmukh as 
its first Chairman. It consists of nine members of whom not 
more than three are to be Vice-Chancellors of Universities, and 
not more than two, officers of the Central Government. The 
remaining members are to be nominated from amongst educa- 
tionists of repute. The main responsibility of the Commission is 
to co-ordinate and maintain standards. To this end, it has been 
given the necessary statutory authority; and what is more impor- 
tant, the Central Government places funds at its disposal 1 and 
the Commission then allocates them to the universities for 
developmental programmes. The over-all funds placed at the 
disposal of the Commission are by no means large; and yet the 
Commission has been able to achieve commendable results even 
in the short period of its existence. It has assisted the develop- 
ment of post-graduate research and teaching, improved the 
salaries of teachers, provided better facilities for teaching, 
strengthened libraries and laboratories, examined several impor- 
tant problems of higher education such as student indiscipline, 
teaching of English or medium of instruction. Above all, it has 
created an appreciation of the significance of higher education 
in the country as a whole and succeeded in focussing attention 
on some of its urgent and important needs. 

(d) Research : Another significant achievement of the post- 
independence period is the development of research and parti- 
cularly of scientific and technological research to promote the 
socio-economic development of the country. The Scientific 
Policy Resolution of the Government of India issued in March, 

1 These stood at Rs 24. crores in the second Plan and will be of the order of 
Rs. 37 crores in the third Plan. 
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195B states the aims ol national scientific policy in the following 
terms : — 

(i) to foster, promote and sustain, by all appropriate means, the cultivation 
of science and scientific research in all its aspects— pure, applied and 
educational; 

(“) to ensure an adequate supply, within the country, of research scientists of 
the highest quality, and to recognise their work as an important 
component of the strength of the nation ; 

{iii) to encourage, and initiate, with all possible speed, programmes for the 
training of scientific and technical personnel, on a scale adequate to fulfil 
the country’s needs in science and education, agriculture and industry, 
and defence; ; ’ 

{iv) to ensure that the creative talent of men and women is encouraged and 
finds full scope in scientific activity; 

(v) to encourage individual initiative for the acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge, and the discovery of new knowledge, in an atmosphere of 
academic freedom; and in general, 

hi) to ensure lor the people of the country all the benefits that can accrue from 
the acquisition and application of scientific knowledge. 

In accordance with this policy, an attempt is being made to 
develop research in all sectors. The Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has now been considerably expanded and 
it conducts 23 national laboratories which are doing research in 
various fields. In addition, it also gives substantial grants-in-aid 
to universities for scientific and industrial research. The Indian 
Council ol Agricultural Research, the Indian Council of Medical 
Research, the Department of Atomic Energy are other impor- 
tant organisations engaged in scientific and technological re- 
search and recently, a National Council of Educational Research 
and Training has been established to promote research in educa- 
tion. It has been estimated that the total investment in scienti- 
fic and technological research would be about Rs. 72 crores in 
the second Plan and Rs. 130 crores in the third Plan. 

(e) Three-Tear Degree course: Another important programme, 
which is now being implemented, is the introduction of the 
three-year degree course. With the exception of a few univer- 
sities (which are also expected to fall in line in the near future;, 
most of the universities in India have introduced the three-year 
degree course and the programme has been assisted by the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission. It may be pointed out, however, 
that the original recommendation of the Radhakrishnan Com- 
mission was to super-impose the three-year degree course on 
a twelve-year school course. At present, the total duration of the 
school course is being reduced to eleven years in accordance with 


the recommendations of the Secondary Education Commission 
(which would be referred to in the following section) and the 
three-year degree course is being super-imposed thereon. This 
considerably detracts from the merits of the proposal. 

{/) Rural Higher Education : The Radhakrishnan Commission 
had proposed the establishment of Rural Universities. This 
suggestion was taken up for further examination by a committee 
appointed by the Government of India and presided over by 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali. This Committee rightly avoided the use of 
the term 'University’ and recommended the establishment of 
Rural Institutes (some of which might grow into full-fledged uni- 
versities at a later date). The object of these institutes was to 
provide facilities for higher education in rural areas and to 
develop an integrated programme of research, extension and 
training which would, on the one hand, lead to a development 
of the rural areas surrounding them and, on the other, assist in 
training the personnel which is required for the reconstruction of 
rural life in general. In accordance with the recommendations 
ol the Shrimali Committee’s report, 11 Rural Institutes have 
: been established in different parts of the country during the first 
and the second Flans and every State will be provided with at 
least one Rural Institute during the third Plan. The experiment 
is recent; but even in the short span of its existence, it has shown 
a good promise of future growth. The Rural Institutes now 
admit students who have completed the higher secondary course 
and provide a three-year course for a diploma in Rural Services, 
another three-year course for a diploma in Rural Engineering, a 
two-year course in Agriculture, and a one-year course for Sani- 
tary Inspectors. They are developing extension activities to 
villages in the neighbourhood and an integrated programme of 
construction in the class-room and experience of practical 
work in the field. Recently, research activities have also been 
undertaken. 

(g) Other Matters : In other respects, the advances made in 
the post-independence period have been either meagre or halting. 
Courses of general education, which were recommended by the 
Radhakrishnan Commission, have been introduced only in a few 
universities and have not as yet become either established or 
popular. Similarly, the idea of changing the medium of instruc- 
tion at the university stage has also not made any impressive 
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progress. There is a strong section of opinion which would like 
to continue English as the medium of instruction at the univer- 
sity stage for a fairly long time. Others are of the opinion that 
the change-over should be gradual and should be dependent 
upon the evolution of a scientific terminology and the production 
of text-books and other essential reading material in the regional 
languages. The feeling for bringing about a more rapid change 
in the medium of instruction is, however, gaining strength, 
especially in political circles, although it has not yet made itself 
felt in the universities. The main problems that need attention 
in this context are: (1) preparation of a scientific terminology, 
text-books and other aids in the Indian languages; (2) the pacing 
of the change-over to Indian languages in such a way that stan- 
dards will not be lowered ; (3) emphasizing the study of English 
as a subject so that the students can freely draw upon books in 
English for the source material of their studies ; (4) adopting 
suitable measures for exchange of university students and 
teachers, though to a limited extent; and (5) safeguarding the 
growth of national unity among the university students. This 
is, therefore, obviously a field to which the most intensive and 
careful efforts of the authorities concerned and teachers will have 
to be devoted in the immediate future. Similarly, the condi- 
tions under which students live and work in the universities have 
been improved in some ways by provision of assistance to needy 
students, institution of scholarships, provision of welfare facilities, 
construction of hostels, introduction of social service activities, 
large-scale expansion of the N.C.C., etc. But the good result of 
these measures is more than lost on account of the inordinate 
increase in numbers and the consequent overcrowding. Inci- 
dence of student indiscipline is, therefore, on the increase rather 
than declining. The same may be said of examination reform. 
In spite of all that is said and written- on this problem, the actual 
achievement in the field is very limited. It is, therefore, obvious 
that a better planned and more vigorous action is called for in 
the next ten or fifteen years, if university education in India is to 
be improved. 

5. Secondary Education. Secondary education was 
the weakest stage in Indian education in the pre-independence 
period and it still continues to be so. The main achievement of 


the post-independence period has been expansion and this has 
come about, not as a result of any planning, but by sheer force 
of circumstances. On the other hand, the attempts to recon- 
struct it and to improve its quality have neither been well- 
planned nor sufficiently large in scale to produce any tangible 
effect. 

{a) Expansion : The following table will show the increase 

that has taken place in the number and enrolment of secondary 
schools during the last 14 years and also the further increase 
anticipated in the third Plan : — 


Progress of Secondary Education 


1 

1949-50 

1958-59 

1960-61 

(Estimates) 

1965-66 

(Targets) 

1. No. of Secondary Schools 
Boys 

5,685 ! 

12,221 

13,100 

18,800 

Girls 

997 ! 

2,103 

2,500 

3,800 

Total 

6,682 1 

14,324 

15,600 

22,600 

2. Enrolment at the 

secondary stage in lakhs 

Boys 

9.05 

23.13 

23.9 

35.7 

Girls 

1.40 

4.81 

i 5.2 

9.7 

Total 

10.45 i 

27.94 

29.1 1 

45.4 

3 . Percentage of enrolment 
at the secondary stage 
to the total population 
in the age-group 14-17 

Boys 

1 

i 

| 

8.2 

| 17.1 

18.4 

j 

23.7 

Girls 

1.3 

3.5 

4.2 

6.9 

— 

— 

| 

— 



Total 

4.8 

! 

j 10.3 

11.3 

15.3 


] t will be seen that the total number of secondary schools has 
increased from 6,682 in 1949-50 to 16,600 in 1960-61. It is 
expected to rise further to 21,800 by 1965-66. One good feature 
of this expansion is that a large increase has taken place in the 
secondary schools in rural areas or for girls. The former has risen 
from 2,764 in 1949-50 to 6,757 in 1958-59 and may increase to 
10,500 in 1965-66; and the latter has increased from 997 in 
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1949-50 to 2,500 in 1960-61 and may increase to 3,800 in 1965-66* 
The increase in enrolment is even greater than that in the 
number of institutions. The total enrolment at the secondary 
stage has increased from 10.45 lakhs (or 4 .8 per cent of the 
population in the age-group 14-17; in 1949-50 to 26.94 lakhs (or 
10.0 per cent) in 1958-59 and to 29. 1 lakhs (or 11.5 per cent) 
in 1960-61. It is expected to rise still further to 45.6 lakhs 
(15.6 per cent; by 1965-66. 

Judged from the standards of progressive countries of the 
West where secondary education is now being made compulsory 
and universal, it cannot be said that the enrolment of about 16 
per cent of children in the age-group of 14-17 by 1966 is 
excessive. But it does create problems of over-crowding, fall 
in standards and unemployment because the level of economic 
development in the country is not in a position to keep pace 
with these advances in secondary education. 

(b) Secondary Education Commission : One of the most significant 
recommendations of the University Education Commission was 
that the reorganisation of secondary education was a condition 
precedent to the proper development of university education. 
The Government of India, therefore, took up the problem of 
reorganisation of secondary education which had not been 
examined on a comprehensive and all-India basis since 1881-82. 
A Secondary Education Commission was appointed under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. A. L. Mudaliar in 1952 and it presented its 
report in 1953. This is one of the most important educational 
documents of the post-independence period and reorganisation 
of secondary education is now being attempted on the broad lines 
recommended by it. 

The principal recommendations of the Commission may be 
summed up as follows : — 

( 1 ) Higher Secondary Course : The Commission recommended that the total dur- 
ation of the school course should be reduced from 12 years to 11 and felt that the 
Indian youth, who would be about 17 years of age at the time of completing the 
school course, would be mature enough to enter the University. It also was of opinion 
that the Intermediate stage of education (which took about 12 or 13 years to complete 
in the pre-independence period) could be completed in a period of 1 1 years if the 
curricula were recast and better teaching methods were adopted. Its recommendations, 
therefore, crystallised in a pattern in which the total duration of the primary course 
was 7 or 8 years (which may be sub-divided into three stages of 4 + 3, or 5+2, or 5 -f- 3) 
and that of the secondary course was 4 or 3 years, making a total of 11 years of 
pre-university schooling. The Commission also proposed that the curricula of the 
higher secondary course should include : — 


(f) Three languages — mother-tongue, the federal language (Hindi), and 
English. The children, whose mother-tongue was Hindi, were to study 
a modern Indian language other than Hindi ; 

(ii) Social Studies and General Science (including Mathematics) ; 

(Hi) One craft to be selected from a group of prescribed crafts; and 
(tv) Three additional subjects selected from seven prescribed groups viz*. 
Humanities, Science, Technical, Commercial, Agriculture, Fine Arts and 
Home Science. 

(2) Multipurpose Schools : The main weakness of the system of secondary edu- 

cation as it had grown up during the British period was that it was too academic in 
character and that it mostly provided a 'single track’ which led to the university 
through the matriculation examination. In order to eliminate this defect of long 
standing and with a view to diversifying the secondary curriculum to meet the apti- 
tudes and capacities of students, the Commission recommended the establishment 
of Multipurpose schools which would provide terminal courses in technology, com- 
merce, agriculture, fine arts, and home science. The object of these institutions was 
to divert students into different walks of life at the end of the secondary course and 
thus reduce the pressure upon university entrance. 

(3) Examination Reform : The Commission recommended that the traditional 

system of examinations, which was restricted in scope, mechanical in techniques and 
unreliable in conclusions, should be replaced by modern methods of evaluation. The 
new method of evaluation should provide a realistic appraisal of the pupil’s progress 
throughout his career and should be, not only a test of memory, but a measure of 
the student’s educational growth. 

(4) Teachers : The crux of the scheme of reorganisation recommended by the 

Commission was a better qualified and more competent secondary teacher. The 
Commission, therefore, recommended that the remuneration and other conditions of 
service of secondary school teachers should be improved with a view to attracting an 
,abler person to the school. It was an important plan of the Commission that a 
large number of teachers teaching the higher secondary course should have post-gra- 
duate qualifications. It also recommended several significant changes in the system 
of training teachers. 

(5) Education and Vocational Guidance : The Commission proposed that adequate 
steps should be taken to provide educational and vocational guidance to pupils — a 
reform which is implicit in the attempt to diversify secondary education. 

(6) Their other important recommendations of the Commission include 
(a) adoption of dynamic methods of teaching, ( b ) strengthening of libraries and 
laboratories, (c) introduction of audio-visual aids, and (d) the transfer of control 
of secondary education from the universities to specially constituted Boards of 
Secondary Education. 

It has not been possible to implement the recommendations 
of the Secondary Education Commission on a satisfactory scale. 
In the first place, its recommendation to reduce the total duration 
of the secondary course to eleven years has never been free from 
controversy. A section of educationists and some States have 
never reconciled themselves to the idea and they still plead for a 
twelve-year school course followed by a three-year degree course. 
Moreover, the conversion of secondary schools into the higher 
secondary has been rather slow, especially because of financial 
limitations. At the end of the Second Plan, only about %3000 
schools (out of about 18,000) had been converted to the higher 
secondary pattern. In the Third Plan, this proportion is to be 
25 
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raised to 50 ; but the result is rather doubtful, especially in 
view of the ideological conflicts. Similarly, the scheme of multi- 
purpose schools also has made but meagre progress. Till the 
end of the Second Plan, only about 200 schools had been con- 
verted to the multipurpose pattern. The progress was slow, 
partly for want of funds and partly for want of suitable teachers. 
Moreover, even the few multipurpose schools that have been 
established are not functioning satisfactorily- — they have not 
diverted the students into different walks of life nor reduced the 
pressure on university admissions. In the same way, the work 
of examination reform has only just begun and the traditional 
examination still continues to dominate the scene of secondary 
education. The emoluments, training and service conditions 
of secondary teachers have been improved to some extent; 
and that is probably the most significant reform of secondary 
education implemented in the post-independence period. 

It is also true that some new ideas have been introduced in 
secondary education in this period. An All-India Council of 
Secondary Education was established in 1955 and is doing useful 
work in evolving a programme of improvement for secondary 
education. The control of secondary education has been trans- 
ferred to specially constituted Boards of Secondary Education 
in all but three States. Extension Services to Secondary Schools 
have been introduced in 56 training colleges and these have been 
of great help in vitalizing training college programmes as well as 
in improving secondary schools. The All-India Council of Se- 
condary Education and the Directorate of Extension Programmes 
for Secondary Education have done useful service in programmes 
of in-service education for secondary teachers. Some steps have 
been taken to improve the teaching of science and English and 
the Central Institute of English at Hyderabad is doing valuable 
pioneer work in this field. Similarly, vocational guidance bureaux 
have been established at the Centre and in most of the States. 
But all these programmes are in their infancy and they have not 
yet made themselves felt in improving the great mass of second- 
ary schools. They are expected to gather momentum and be- 
gin to yield conspicuous results in the third and fourth Plans. 

^6. Primary Education. In primary education also there 
has been unprecedented expansion and some qualitative improve- 
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ment. But it has not been possible to achieve either of the two 
goals which the country has set before itself : (1) the introduc- 
tion of free and compulsory education for all children up to 
14 years, and (2) the conversion of all primary schools to the 
basic pattern. 

Expansion : The following table shows the expansion of' 

primary education that lias been achieved in the post-indepen- 
dence period so far as well as the proposed expansion in the 
third Plan : — 

Progress of Primary Education 


Year 

Total enrolment in 
classes I-V 
( in lakhs ) 

Percentage of enrol- 
ment in classes I-V 
to total population 
in the age-group 

6-11 



Total enrolment in 
classes Vl-VIII 
( in lakhs ) 

Percentage of enrol- 
ment in classes VI- 
VIII to total popula- 
tion in the age-group 

11-14 

1946-47 

Boys 

! 

f 

106.3 

53.1 

17.2 

15.4 

* Girls 

34.8 

17.4 

; 3.2 

2.9 

Total 

141.1 

35.0 

20.4 

9.0 

1950-51 





Boys 

137.7 

59.8 

25.9 

20.7 

Girls 

53.8 

24.6 

5.3 

4.5 

Total 

191.5 

42.6 

31.2 

12.7 

1955-56 





Boys 

175.3 

70.3 

34.2 

25.5 

Girls 

76.4 

32.4 

8.7 

6.9 

Total 

251.7 

51.9 

42.9 

16.5 

1960-61 

(Estimates) 





Boys 

233.8 

80.5 ! 

48.2 

34.3 

Girls 

109.6 

40.4 i 

14.7 ! 

10.8 

Total 

343.4 

61.1 : 

62.9 

22.8 

1965-66 
(Plan target) 

j 

j 

I 


Boys 

301.2 

90.4 j 

70.0 

39.9 

Girls 

195.2 

61.6 | 

27.5 | 

16.5 

Total 

496 . 4 

76.4 ! 

97.5 ! 

i 

28.6 
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It will be seen that the expansion achieved in the post-inde- 
pendence period is so large that it has no precedent, either in 
the past history of primary education in India nor in the contem- 
porary educational history of other developing countries. Between 
1946-47 and 1950-51, about 50 lakhs of additional children were 
enrolled in classes I-V; this number increased to 60 lakhs in the 
first Plan and 82 lakhs in the second Plan ; and in the third 
Plan, the additional enrolment in classes I-V will be about 153 
lakhs (which would be even greater than the enrolment in the first 
and second Plans put together). This implies that the propor- 
tion of the enrolment in classes I-V to the total population 
in the age-group 6-11 would rise from 35 in 1946-47 to 76 in 
1965-66 which is indeed a very creditable achievement. In classes 
VI- VIII, the gains have been proportionately even greater. In 
1946-47, the total enrolment in these classes was 20 .4 lakhs. It 
increased to 31.2 lakhs in 1950-51 ; to 42.9 lakhs at the end of the 
first Plan; to 62.9 lakhs at the end of the second Plan; and at 
the end of the third Plan, it is expected to rise to 97.5 lakhs. 
In 20 y ears, therefore, there will have been an increase of about 
385 per cent in the enrolment at the middle school-stage and the 
proportion of enrolment in classes VI-VIII to the total 
population in the age-group of 11-14 will have increased from 
9.0 in 1946-47 to 28.6 in 1965-66. 

Good as these results are in their comparison with the past, 
they do not appear to be equally good when compared to the 
progress achieved at the other stages of education or with the 
targets which the country had placed before itself. For instance, 
it will be seen from the comparison of the statistics given in this 
and the two preceding sections that the progress in primary and 
middle school education in the post-independence period is com- 
paratively much smaller than that in secondary or higher educa- 
tion. Between 1946-47 and 1965-66, for instance, the enrolment at 
the university stage will have increased from 2.56 lakhs to 16.80 
lakhs (an increase of about 5.5 times); that at the secondary 
stage from about 8.3 lakhs to 45.6 lakhs (an increase of about 4.5 
times) ; that at the middle stage from about 20 lakhs to about 
97 lakhs (an increase of about 3.8 times) ; and that at the primary 
stage will have increased from 141 lakhs to 496 lakhs only (an in- 
crease of about 2.5 times). In the pre-independence period, a 
common criticism of the educational system used to be that it 


resembled an inverted pyramid and that the expenditure on 
higher and secondary education was far out of proportion to the 
expenditure on primary education. This criticism is even more 
applicable today and in 1960-61, the country spends propor- 
tionately much less on primary and middle school education 
than it did in 1946-47. This imbalance may be corrected to 
some extent in the third Plan; but it has to be admitted that 
these considerations detract a good deal from the otherwise 
splendid record of expansion achieved since 1946-47. 

The comparison of this progress with what the country set 
out to do is even more disappointing. The Sargent Plan had 
proposed to reach the goal of universal education in the age- 
group of 6-14 in a period of 40 years, i.e. between 1945 and 1985. 
As stated in the preceding chapter, this proposal was not wel- 
comed in nationalist quarters and there was a great demand 
that the period proposed for the implementation of the pro- 
gramme should be reduced. The Kher Committee, which was 
appointed by the Government of India to examine this issue, 
suggested that the programme might be completed in a period 
'of sixteen years ( 1950-65 ). The Constitution was even more 
ambitious and directed that the State shall endeavour to provide 
free and compulsory education for all children up to 14 years of 
age within ten years from the date on which the Constitution 
comes into force, i.e. by 1960. However, it has not been pos- 
sible to keep any of these Schedules. In 1957, the Educational 
Panel of the Planning Commission suggested a far humbler 
target: the introduction of universal education for the age-group 
6-11 by 1965-66 and the introduction of compulsory education 
in the age-group of 6-14 by 1975-76. It has not been possible 
to implement even this programme and it now appears that, if 
we can introduce universal education in the age-group of 6-14 by 
1985, it would be a good achievement indeed ! 

^T he main reasons for this slow progress of primary and 
mid dle school education are the followin g * — ~*****^^ 

(I) The total resources available for educational develop- 
ment in the post-independence period have been comparatively 
meagre. In all the three Plans, social services have received 
ftbout 17 per cent of the total outlay on development, and edu- 
cation, which is the most important of social services, has re- 
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ceived about 7 per cent of the total outlay. Education thus 
could not be accorded a very high priority in developmental 
programmes. This is due, less to a lack of appreciation of the 
importance of education, but more to the inevitability of other 
competing demands. 

(2) Even within the field of education itself, university, 
secondary and technical education have claimed a larger share 
of the resources available with the result that the expenditure 
on primary education has proportionately gone down. 

(3) There has been an inordinate rise in population in the 
post-independence period. In 1946-47, the population of India 
was estimated at 3 crores. It increased to 36 crores in 1951 
and to 44 crores in 1961 . This inordinate increase of population, 
which is mainly due to an increased birth-rate coupled with a 
greatiy diminished death-rate, has nullified a good deal of the 
expansion achieved. 

(4) The progress of the universal primary education goes on 
side by side with social and economic development of the coun- 
try. Progress in this latter sector has been slow and consequently 
the progress of universal primary education also is bound to be 
adversely affected. 

The targets which the country set before itself in provid- 
ing universal compulsory and free primary education for all 
children up to 14 years were, it must be admitted, a little 
unrealistic. The history of development of primary education in 
other countries of the world shows that this progress is achieved 
in three stages spread over a fairly long period. The first stage 
aims at recognising the need to provide universal and compulsory 
education; in the second stage, an attempt is made to expand 
facilities for primary education and to enrol every child in 
school; and in the third, an attempt is made to retain every 
child in school for the entire duration of the primary course. 

by no means mutually exclusive a n d the sg cefcd 
or third stages generalku^iaxt.. gycn b efo re the first or second 
stages are over. It may also be pointed out that the Urst of 
these stages is probably the easiest and the third, most difficult. 

It may be said that the first stage began in India by about 
1880 when people began to talk of compulsory primary educa- t 
tion and ended in 1950 when the principle was incorporated in 


the Constitution. The second stage may be said to have begun 
in 1900 when facilities for primary education began to be ex- 
panded very rapidly and is not yet over. Throughout the last 
sixty years, facilities for primary education have been rapidly 
^expanded and more and more children are being enrolled in 
schools. By the end of the third Plan, about 90 per cent of the 
boys and about 60 per cent of the girls in the age-group of 6-11 
would have been enrolled in schools and this enrolment would 
reach almost a hundred per cent during the next ten years. But 
the third stage, which is the most difficult of all, has yet to be 
started in right earnest. Owing to poverty of parents and several 
other reasons, children who are enrolled in schools do not stay 
there long enough to complete the primary course and leave the 
school prematurely. This phenomenon is called 'wastage 5 and 
it is very high in India at present. Out of every 100 children 
that enter Class I, only 35 reach Class V and 65 are prematurely 
withdrawn. No intensive efforts to reduce this wastage have so 
far been made. But even in the third Plan itself, a programme 
to reduce wastage (and to see that more and more children re- 
<main at school long enough to complete at least the five-year 
course of primary education) will have to be undertaken. These 
attempts will have to be continued, probably for a further period 
of 20 years, before all children are enabled to stay in school for 
a period of eight years to complete both primary and middle 
school education. Success in this endeavour is only possible in 
proportion to the general rise in the standard of living and a 
period of 20 years is not really too long for the purpose. How- 
ever, it may be possible, if very determined efforts are made, to 
reach this goal by 1976. 

The principal developments in the field of primary and 
middle school education in the post-independence period may be 
briefly summed up as follows : — 

(a) Educational Survey: The country has now definitely 
accepted the target of providing a primary school within 
easy walking distance from the home of every child and also 
a middle school within about three miles from the home of 
every child. From this point of view, an educational survey of 
the country was recently carried out. The survey showed that 
the educational needs of the country in this area would be met 
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if about 100,000 primary schools and 16,000 additional middle 
schools are opened. Plans to establish these schools have been 
made, and by the end of the third Plan, it is hoped to realise 
the target of universal provision of primary and middle schools., 

(b) School-Community Relations ; The schools are now much 
closer to their communities. The local community is now 
coming increasingly forward to provide buildings, playgrounds 
and land for school farms. In several areas, it is making con- 
tributions for equipment of school and for provision of amenities 
like mid-day meals or school uniforms. This awakening of 
the community interest in primary education has been a very 
significant gain of recent years. 

(c) Decentralisation of Administration : In order to stimulate the 
local community interest in primary education still further, most 
of the States have now decided to decentralise the administra- 
tion of primary education and to entrust it to local bodies con- 
stituted at the District level, or preferably at the Block level (a 
Block is a compact area of about 100 villages with a population 
of about 60,000). Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh have taken 
the lead in this matter and other States are following suit. 

(d) Remuneration and Training of Primary Teachers ; The remu- 
neration of primary teachers has been considerably improved. 
In 1946-47, the average salary of a primary teacher was about 
Rs. 380 a year. It is now about Rs. 800 a year. A similar 
increase has taken place in the salaries of middle-school 
teachers also. The training facilities for primary and middle 
school teachers have been considerably expanded. The total 
accommodation in training schools in the country was about 
39,000 seats in 1946-47. It has now increased to about 130,000 
seats. 

(e) Textbooks ; There has also been a good deal of improve- 
ment in the quality of textbooks for primary and middle 
schools. A large number of States are now bringing out their 
own textbooks for primary schools and these are made available 
to parents at the cheapest cost possible. Some provision for 
giving free supply of textbooks to poor and needy children is 
also made in most areas. 

( /) Curriculum .* Most of the States have revised their 
curricula of primary schools in recent years. An integrated 
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syllabus for primary and basic schools has been prepared by 
several State Governments and is now being introduced uni- 
formly in all primary and middle schools. 

(g) Legislation for Compulsory Education : The laws relating 
to compulsory education are also being modernised and the 
enforcement of compulsory attendance is being streamlined and 
made more effective. 

{k) Education of Girls ; Special efforts are being made 
to enrol an increasing number of girls and to appoint women 
teachers. The prejudice against co-education which existed 
in rural areas, is also being continuously broken down through 
educative propaganda. 

7. Basic Education. Although the idea of basic 
education was placed before the country by Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1937, it could not gather strength before 1947. The Congress 
Ministries which had supported it went out of office in 1939 
and the caretaker Governments who were in power till 1945 
did nothing more than maintain the status quo and in some 
States even this was not done. The Scheme was taken up in 
earnest only in 1946 when the popular Ministries came back to 
power. 

Between 1946 and 1951, the Government of India had no 
programme to assist basic education and the States developed 
the experiment on their own. The general pattern adopted 
was to establish a few basic schools, as an experimental measure, 
and to convert a few training schools to the basic pattern in 
order to provide the teachers required for basic schools. The 
size of the experiment also varied from State to State. In some 
States like Bihar it was tried on a fairly large scale ; in others, 
the number of basic schools was too small to make any worth- 
while impact. In the beginning of the first Plan, however, it 
was declared that basic education had gone beyond the stage of 
experiment and that it was in future to be adopted as the 
national pattern of education at the primary stage. During the 
first and second Plans, the Centre had been giving financial 
assistance for a variety of programmes, such as the opening of 
new junior basic schools, upgrading of junior basic schools to 
senior basic standard, conversion of non-basic schools into basic 
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ones, introduction of crafts in elementary schools, establishment 
of new basic teacher-training institutions or the conversion 
of the existing institutions to the basic pattern, improvement of 
basic training institutions (including the provision of hostels 
and equipment) and organising seminars and refresher courses 
for teachers and headmasters of elementary schools. 

At the end of the first Five Year Plan, it was felt desirable 
to review comprehensively the progress of basic education in the 
country and an Assessment Committee was appointed under the 
Chairmanship of Shri G. Ramachandran. The Committee came 
to the conclusion that a number of factors hindered the progress 
of basic education. These included : (1) confusion regarding the 
concept of basic education and lack of acceptance of the sound 
principles of basic education on the part of the high authorities 
in the field of education and in public life ; (2) the absence of a 
well-formulated programme of completing the change-over to 
basic education; (3) deficiencies in the programme of training of 
teachers and other personnel for basic education; (4) the absence 
of an adequate administrative set-up to implement the pro- 
gramme; and (5) the absence of scientific investigations in prob- 
lems of basic education, proper liaison with other social agencies 
and even the minimum essential literature needed for teachers. 
The Committee was of opinion that The compact area method* 
which meant development of an intensive programme of basic 
education in small selected areas and which had largely been 
adopted in the country prior to 1956 had outlived its utility. 
“The compact area method”, said the Committee, “has tended 
merely to create small patches of basic schools here and there 
without these patches multiplying or spreading quickly or exten- 
sively enough. The creation of such patches has led to their re- 
maining in that condition for too long without affecting the over- 
whelmingly vast surroundings of elementary education which is 
non-basic. Also this has resulted in some special conditions 
being created which make basic education look artificial.” The 
Committee, therefore, suggested that “the whole of elementary 
education should be plunged into a programme of conversion 
step by step and be completed within a stipulated period 55 . 
For this purpose, the Committee recommended the adoption of 
the scheme of orienting non-basic schools towards the basic 
pattern. Under this programme, the gap between the basic and 


the non-basic schools was to be quickly bridged by the introduc- 
tion of as many activities of the basic schools as possible into the 
non-basic schools. The recommendations of the Committee have 
been accepted and are being implemented. For this purpose, 
the National Institute of Basic Education was established in 
1956. The programme of orienting primary schools to the 
basic pattern was implemented, in several areas, even during the 
second Plan itself and it is proposed to implement it throughout 
the country during the third Five Year Plan. 


The following table shows the progress of basic education in 


the post-independence period 

! — 




| 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

(Estimates) 

1965-66 

(Targets) 

Junior Basic Schools 

33,379 i 

42,971 

1,01,710 

1,54,241 

Junior Basic Schools as percentage 
of the total number of primary 
(including junior basic) schools . . 

15.9 

15.4 

29.4 

36.8 

Senior Basic Schools . . : 

351 

4,842 

11,940 

16,683 

Senior Basic Schools as percentage 
of middle (including senior ; 
basic) schools 

25.8 

22.3 ; 

31.4 

29.8 

Children in Basic Schools as per- 
centage of the total number of 
children in classes I to VIII 

13.1 

17.2 

23.3 ; 

Not known 

Basic Training Schools . . ; 

114 

520 

715 

1,424 

Basic Training Schools as percent- 
age of the total number of 
training schools . . ; 

15.0 

56 . 0 

70.0 

100.0 


Basic Education is a growing and dynamic concept and it has 
be en amended to a considerable extent since it was first put for- 
ward in 1937. The fundamental idea that basic education is for 
life and through life, that it endeavours to create a social order 
free from exploitation and violence, and that it must be built 
round, to the extent possible, a productive, creative and socially 
useful craft is slill the core of the project. However, the idea of 
self-sufficiency has been considerably modified and it is now felt 
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that the produce of the craft practised should cover the cost of 
raw materials and that it might even contribute something to- 
wards such amenities as provision of mid-day meals or school 
uniforms; the idea of correlation is no longer based on craft alone 
and three different centres have been accepted for the purpose, viz. 
craft, physical environment and social environment; the study of 
English is no longer held to be incompatible with basic educa- 
tion; and the erroneous concept that basic education was prima- 
rily meant for rural areas has also been discarded. There is no 
doubt that the concept will continue to be modified according to 
the requirements of the situation. 

8, Professional and Technical Education. In the 

British period, professional and technical education was 
generally neglected, mainly because the British Government 
had no large-scale programme of developing the economy of the 
country or of reducing its poverty. In the post-independence 
period, however, the nation decided to eliminate poverty by 
adopting modern science and technology and developing a pro- 
gramme of rapid industrialisation. With this change in the 
national objective, technical education came to be very largely 
emphasised. Similarly, the nation decided to develop the 
agricultural output of the country and to make it self-sufficient 
in matters of food. This led to a great development of agricul- 
tural education. In the same way, the nation decided to im- 
prove standards of health and nutrition, which implied a large- 
scale expansion of medical and health services and consequently 
an equally large expansion of medical education. Similar consi- 
derations apply to a number of other professions as well and 
on the whole it may be said that professional and technical edu- 
cation has developed immensely in the post-independence 
period. 

The table on page 397 shows the growth of professional and 
technical education between 1949-50 — the first year for which 
all-India statistics are available — and 1958-59, the latest year 
for which the data has been published. 

It may not be out of place to give here a few details of 
technical education which has received the highest emphasis in 
the post-independence period. The All-India Council for 
Technical Education was established in 1946 with representa- 
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tives of Government, industry, commerce and technical institu- 
tions. It has set up four regional committees to look after the 
special requirements and integrated development of technical 
education in relation to regional needs. Four institutes of 
technology have also been set up, on the lines of the Massa- 
chusett Institute of Technology, at Kharagpur, Kanpur, 
Bombay and Madras and each of them will ultimately provide 
training facilities for about 2000 students — 1500 at the graduate 
level and 500 at the post-graduate level. The Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, has been very largely expanded and now 
provides training facilities at post-graduate level for about 400 
students in a large variety of courses. In 1947, there were only 
38 institutions for degree courses in engineering and technology 
(with admission capacity of 2,670 students) and only 53 institu- 
tions for diploma courses (with admission capacity of 2,670 
students). In 1960-61, the number of institutions offering de- 
gree courses increased to 100 and their admission capacity 
to 13,860 while the number of institutions offering diploma 
courses increased to 196 and their admission capacity to 
25,570. By the end of the third Plan, the number of insti- 
tutions offering degree courses will rise to 170 ( with an 
admission capacity of 19,140) and that of institutions offering 
diploma courses will rise to 263 (with an admission capacity 
of 37,390). 

9. Women’s Education. It was pointed out earlier 
that the development of the education of women has been one 
of the most outstanding achievements of the system of modern 
education that was built up during the British period. Even 
in 1947, however, not much progress had been made, especially 
in comparison with the advanced countries of the world. The 
number of girls enrolled in schools for every 100 boys was only 
31 and the percentage of literacy amongst women was 
extremely low. In the post-independence period, the 
education of women received a still further impetus and a 
good deal of progress was made. The following table compares 
the enrolment of girls in 1949-50 with that in 1958-59 and 
gives some idea of the rapid rate at which the education of girls 
is expanding at present : — 
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In 1958, the Government of India appointed a National 
Committee for Women’s Education under the Chairmanship of 
Sm. Durgabai Deshmukh. The Committee was requested to 
go into the difficulties that hindered the progress of girls’ edu- 
cation and to make recommendations to Government regarding * 
the manner in which the education of girls could be brought on 
a par with that of boys, especially at the primary and secondary 
stages. The Committee examined the problem comprehensively 
and its report is a standard document of reference on the subject. 
Its main recommendations were the following : — 

(1) The education of women should be regarded as a special problem for some 
years to come and special funds should be provided for its development in the five 
year plans of the country. 

(2) There should be a National Council for the Education of Women at the 
Centre and State Councils for the Education of Women should be established in all 
States and Union Territories. The main object of these Councils will be to educate 
public opinion, to bring officials and non-officials engaged in the work together on a 
common platform for the development of girls’ education and to advise the Govern- 
ment of India and the State Governments on the measures to be adopted for securing 
a rapid advance in the education of girls. 

(3) There should be a special unit in the Government of India to look after the 
programmes of girls’ education, and in each State Department of Education, a special 
officer should be appointed at the Directorate level and placed in charge of pro- 
grammes relating to the education of girls. The existing Inspectorate for Girls’ 
Schools should also be considerably strengthened. 

(4) It is necessary to develop a large number of special programmes for bringing 
about a rapid expansion in the education of girls. The most important of these are 
the preparation and employment of women teachers and provision for special ameni- 
ties for girls, such as grant of free books and writing materials, scholarships and cloth- 
ing or provision for mid-day meals. 

These major recommendations of the Committee have been 
accepted by the Government. A National Council for the Educa- 
tion of Women was set up in 1959 under the Chairmanship of 
Sm. Durgabai Deshmukh. Most of the State Governments 
and Union Territories have also established State Councils. A 
special unit for women’s education has been created in the 
Ministry of Education. Most of the State Governments have 
created the posts of an Assistant or Deputy Director of Education 
in charge of girls’ education and strengthened the Inspectorate 
for Girls’ Schools. Special programmes for the development 
of girls’ education have been drawn up and a sum of about 
Rs. 11 crores has been allocated to them in the State sector of 
the third Five Year Plan. 

The Central Social Welfare Board has adopted a very 
interesting scheme of condensed courses for adult women. 


Under this plan, adult women between the ages of 18 and 35 
who had abandoned their education in early life for some reason 
or the other and who now desire to continue it and qualify them- 
selves as teachers, nurses midwives, etc., are given intensive 
training of two or three years and are prepared for the middle 
school or the secondary school leaving certificate examinations. 
The courses have been very popular and successful and they are 
expected to provide the necessary women personnel for develop- 
ment of education and other social services needed by the 
country. 

10. Social Education. The problem of adult illi- 
teracy in India is stupendous. The percentage of literacy in 
1941 was only about 12 and although some attention had been 
paid to the problem after 1937, the scale on which adult educa- 
tion classes were organised was too small to make any impact 
on the extent of mass illiteracy. Very naturally, the problem 
received a good deal of attention in the post-independence 
period. 

Countries faced with a problem of this type generally 
attempt to solve it (1) by introducing compulsory primary 
education; (2) by organising mass campaigns for the liquida- 
tion of adult literacy; and (3) by adopting both these methods 
simultaneously. In India, the original idea was to introduce 
compulsory education for all children up to the age of 14 
by 1960. It was, therefore natural to emphasise the first of 
these methods. It is true that mass literacy campaigns were 
organised in some areas in the beginning; the attempt was not 
pursued in all parts of the country on any large scale ; and the 
general policy has been, not to evolve a mass programme with 
the object of goading every adult to be literate within a speci- 
fied period, but to provide the means of education to such adults 
as may desire to become literate or to study further. Adult 
literacy centres or classes are, therefore, organised wherever 
the conditions are favourable and wherever a few adults become 
education-conscious. On an average, about 50,000 adult 
classes are run every year; they enrol about 12 lakhs of adults 
of whom 4 or 5 lakhs are made literate; and the average annual 
expenditure on the programme is about Rs. 80 lakhs. Under 
these conditions, it is no matter for surprise if the progress of 

26 
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adult literacy in India has been slow. The census of 1951 re- 
turned a literacy percentage of 16.67 (24.9 for men and 7 .9 
for women). This has risen only to 23 .7 (39 .9 for men and 
12 .0 for women) in 1961, and the number of adult literates 
is estimated to be about 20 crores. 

The main development of the post-independence period in 
the field of adult education, therefore, is not to be sought in the 
spread of literacy, but in the new concept of Social education 5 
that has been evolved to replace the earlier idea of adult literacy 
or even adult education. Social education, as now defined, 
necessarily includes literacy. But as its emphasis is on the 
socialisation of the adult and on his preparation for the new 
society in which he has to live, it has been designated as 'social 
education 5 . The programme of social education, as now ac- 
cepted, includes literacy, education in citizenship and health, 
understanding of science as applied to everyday life, acquisition 
of information and skills that would improve vocational effici- 
ency, cultivation of hobbies, and training of the adults for 
participation in cultural and recreational programmes. 

This new programme of social education is now being deve- 
loped, not within the four walls of a school, as the old pro- 
grammes of adult literacy or adult education used to be, but 
against the background of the wider and richer programme of 
community development which has been adopted since 1952. 
The object of the community development programme is to 
make the community strive to improve its environment in all 
aspects and to secure an all-round development of rural life. 
For this purpose, the entire countryside is divided into a number 
of Community Development Blocks, each block consisting of 
about 100 villages or about 60,000 population. It is provided 
with an administrative set-up of a Block Development Officer 
and seven other functionaries who are all trained as Extension 
Officers and whose responsibility it is to execute a comprehen- 
sive development programme with the co-operation of the 
community. In this team, there are two functionaries whose 
main job is the programme of social education — the Social Edu- 
cation Organiser, who looks after the programmes amongst men 
and the Mukhya Sevika who looks after the social education and 
social welfare programmes for women and children. To supervise 
their work and to give them technical guidance, posts of Dis- 


trict Social Education Organisers have been created in some areas. 
In addition, there is often an Officer at the State level to guide 
and supervise the work in the State as a whole. 

The entire programme of community development which 
aims to make the community self-reliant and progressive is 
essentially a programme of social education in the new apd 
wider sense which has been given to it. Every officer of the block 
development team is engaged in the task of social education. 
The programme has made a considerable impact on rural life, 
especially in changing the attitudes of the village people and in 
persuading them to adopt new techniques of production or better 
ways of living. 

11. Democratisation of Education and Equality 
of Educational Opportunity. Since the country has adopted 
democracy as a way of life and since it has decided to create a 
social order based on equality of opportunity, it is necessary to 
democratise education and to provide equality of educational 
opportunity for all. A number of measures are being taken, in 
the post-independence period, to achieve these objectives. 
Reference has already been made to the attempts to provide 
universal, free and compulsory education for all children up to 
the age of 14. Reference has also been made to the programmes 
for the development of the education of girls and bringing it on 
par with that of boys. In addition to these two major pro- 
grammes, the Government of India and the State Governments 
have adopted two other major programmes which tend to equa- 
lise educational opportunity and democratise education. They 
are: (1) provision of free education and scholarships; and (2) 
special educational assistance for the development of education 
among the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other back- 
ward classes. 

{a) Free Studentships and Scholarships; Primary education is 
now free in all parts of the country, except in a few T private 
primary schools which charge fees. But the provision of free 
primary schools is made on a sufficiently large scale and no 
parent is compelled to send his children to attend fee-charging 
private schools. At the middle school stage also, education has 
been made very largely free. At the secondary stage, there is 
an increasing trend to make education free for all children or 
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for girls or for the children of those parents whose income is be- 
low a prescribed level. In Jammu and Kashmir, education at 
all stages is free for all children, and similar concessions are 
available in the Union Territories of A and N Islands and L.M. 
and A Islands. In Maharashtra and Gujerat, education is free 
at all stages to children whose parents have an annual income 
of less than Rs. 1200. In Madhya Pradesh, education is free 
to all children in the age-group of 6-14. The present indications 
are that education upto the age of 14 would be free to all chil- 
dren in the near future. Even in the higher age-ranges, the 
concessions or free studentships now available are likely to be 
substantially increased in the near future and a determined 
effort is now being made to provide free education to children 
of all parents whose annual income is below a prescribed level. 

The provision of scholarships was very meagre in the pre- 
independence period. In 1946-47, the total expenditure on 
scholarships was about Rs. 2 .2 million or 0 .4 per cent of the 
total educational expenditure. In the post-independence period, 
however, a large-scale programme of provision of scholarships 
has been taken up by the Government of India as well as by 
the State Governments. Consequently, the expenditure on 
scholarships has now increased to about Rs. 120 million or 
4 per cent of the total educational expenditure. What is more 
important, this expenditure is tending towards a very rapid in- 
crease in the immediate future. 

In this connection, mention may be made of the important 
scheme of scholarships which have been adopted in the post- 
independence period. The Government of India awards about 
70 scholarships every year to talented children in order to enable 
them to receive education in residential schools. It has also in- 
troduced a scheme of National Scholarships at the post-matricu- 
lation stage. These aim at helping the talented students to 
receive higher education and are awarded to students, selected 
on the basis of merit, from all parts of the country. The 
Government of India has also introduced scholarships for re- 
search in humanities and sciences and for higher education in 
cultural subjects. Besides, there is a scheme under which scho- 
larships are awarded to the talented children of primary and 
secondary school teachers as well as the children of political 
sufferers. In collaboration with other countries, a large pro- 


gramme of international scholarships has been developed under 
w r hich Indian students go abroad for higher studies, particu- 
larly to U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and West Germany, and 
foreign students come to India for higher studies, particularly 
from Africa. 

(b) Education of the Scheduled Castes , Scheduled Tribes and Other 
Backward Classes ; Under the lead given by Mahatma Gandhi, 
a programme for the social, educational and economic im- 
provement of the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other 
backward classes had been taken up as early as in 1937 when the 
popular Ministries came to power in the Provinces of British 
India. After the attainment of Independence, these programmes 
were intensified, and in pursuance of the relevant provisions of 
the Constitution, a large-scale programme for the same purpose 
was also developed at the centre. At present, there are special 
Departments for the welfare of the backward classes set up in 
every State and they, either by themselves or in co-operation 
with other departments, look after the programmes of their 
social, economic and educational betterment. In so far as edu- 
cational facilities are concerned, the children of the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes get their education free at all stages. 
The State Governments also conduct or aid hostels for the 
children of these communities studying at the primary and 
secondary stages. Grants-in-aid for such miscellaneous expendi- 
ture as purchase of books, payment of examination fees, etc., are 
also given. At the post-matriculation stage, the Government of 
India has instituted a very large system of scholarships. At 
present, almost every student of the scheduled castes and sche- 
duled tribes reading at the collegiate stage does get a scholarship. 
In 1947-48, the number of scholarships awarded was only 655 
at a total cost of Rs. 539 thousand. At present, nearly 62 thou- 
sand scholarships are given at a cost of about Rs. 26 million. 
There are also some special scholarships to enable the stu- 
dents from backward classes to go abroad for higher studies. 
Originally, the idea was that all the special concessions to 
the backward classes would be continued for a period of ten 
years from the commencement of the Constitution. In view 
of the fact that they have still a very large leeway to make, 
these concessions have been extended for a further period , of 
ten years. 
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12. Other Programmes. A brief mention may be 
made here of the other programmes which have devoloped at 
the Centre and in the States in the post-independence period. 

The Government of India has been able to evolve a good 
programme for the development of Hindi. The most important 
task undertaken has been the formulation of a technical term- 
inology which would be adopted in Hindi and all the other 
Indian languages. A Central Board of Technical Terminology 
was constituted for this purpose in 1950 and recently it has been 
replaced by a Standing Commission on Scientific and Technical 
Terminology, under the Chairmanship of Shri D. S. KotharL 
About 290 thousand technical terms have already been coined out 
of an estimated total of 350 thousand technical terms required 
for graduate and post-graduate studies in the different branches 
of knowledge. Schemes have also been initiated to train the 
employees of the Government of India and the State Govern- 
ments in Hindi. Grants are being given for the popularisation and 
spread of Hindi in the non -Hindi speaking areas. A programme 
for the publication of standard works has also been drawn up 
and is being implemented. 

In the field of physical education and allied activities, con- 
siderable advance has been made. A National College of Physi- 
cal Education, called the Rani Laxmibai College of Physical 
Education, has been established at Gwalior. It provides a three- 
year course in physical education and will shortly provide research 
facilities at the post-graduate level as well. For the development 
of sports, a National Institute of Sports has been established at 
Patiala with the object of preparing first-rate coaches for the 
development of games and sports in the country. A number of 
coaching schemes are also being implemented with the help of 
expert coaches invited from abroad. A National Discipline 
Scheme has been introduced with the object of promoting dis- 
cipline and building up character in school students. It is at 
present being implemented by more than 1500 institutions in the 
country. Steps have also been taken to develop a programme 
of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. Several schemes of youth wel- 
fare have also been drawn up and are being implemented. 

Considerable advance has been made in the development of 
a programme for the education and welfare of the handicapped. 
The number of institutions for this weaker section of the com- 


munity has been very largely increased. A National Centre for the 
Blind has been developed at Dehra Dun. A new system of Indian 
Braille, which is common for all the Indian languages, has been 
developed and a Central Braille Printing Press has brought out 
a large number of titles in this script. New and indigenous hear- 
ing aids for the deaf are being developed and a programme for 
finding employment to the trained handicapped is being worked 
out. 

Child welfare in a comprehensive form is also being taken 
up. Pre-primary education has expanded very considerably in 
urban areas. In the rural areas, the Central Social Welfare Board 
and the Community Development Programme have set up a 
large number of Balwadis which combine a programme of child 
welfare with pre-school education. In the third Plan, a sum of 
Rs. 30 million has been provided for the development of inten- 
sive and integrated projects of child welfare in selected areas. 
In the light of experience gained, it is proposed to generalise 
the programme in subsequent years. 

13. Administration, Planning and Finance. As a result 
of the large-scale expansion of educational activities in the post- 
independence period, which has been described in the preceding 
paragraphs, it has been found necessary to expand largely 
the Ministry of Education at the Centre as well as the Education 
Departments in the States. Prior to 1947, the Education De- 
partment at the Centre was a very small unit. It grew up into 
a large Ministry of Education and Scientific Research. In 1958, 
this was split up into two independent Ministries — the Ministry 
of Education (which also deals with social welfare) and the 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. In the 
States, the Education Departments have been strengthened very 
considerably. There is, however, reason to feel that the overall 
increase in the administrative set-up is not proportionate to 
the increase in educational programmes and that some further 
strengthening and improvement is still needed. 

Prior to 1947, data about educational developments in all parts 
of the country was not available in one place. The British 
Indian Provinces published their own reports on education and 
* all-India reports w r ere also compiled for them. The British 
Indian Provinces, however, represented onlv two-thirds of the 
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country and the remaining one-third was divided into about 
seven hundred and odd Princely States. The larger Princely 
States published their own reports on education. But such States 
were very few and for the large majority of these Princely States, 
no educational data was available. One of the major achievements 
of the post-independence period is the division of the country into 
a few viable administrative units and the collection of educational 
data andstatistics for the country as a whole. The first all-India 
statistics were published in 1949-50 and these have been publish- 
ed annually thereafter, the latest available published statistics 
being for the year 1958-59. A Publication Section has also 
been set up in the Ministry of Education and most State Govern- 
ments have their own Publication Divisions. Consequently, 
educational information is now available in lair abundance and 
for all parts of the country. 

The total educational expenditure in the country has also in- 
creased very greatly in the post-independence period. In 1946-47, 
the total educational expenditure in the British Indian provinces 
was about Rs. 590 million and that in India as a whole was 
about Rs. 800 million. In 1958-59, the total educational ex- 
penditure in the country has increased to Rs. 2,660 million 
and by 1961, it is estimated to have gone up to about Rs. 3,200 
million. The largest part of this increase is due to bigger alloca- 
tions from Central and State revenues. Next in order of impor- 
tance come fees. The local bodies, particularly the Municipa- 
lities, have also contributed a fair proportion of the increase. 

As was stated earlier, planning has become an accepted 
method of development in all sectors of life and also in educa- 
tion. This has now become a joint activity of the Centre, the 
States, the local bodies and the voluntary organisations. 

14. Problems to be Faced in the Immediate Future. It 

was stated earlier that the development of education in the post- 
independence period, has its gains as well as its losses, its light 
as well as its shade. Its outstanding achievements have been 
briefly described in the preceding paragraphs. The picture 
would not, however, be complete unless a reference is also made 
to its main failures and to the problems that have to be faced in 
the immediate future. j 

It has to be realised that the development of education in the 


post-independence period, excellent as it is in comparison with 
the past, has not been adequate from the point of view of na- 
tional aspirations. As stated earlier, the Sargent Plan prepared a 
scheme whose objective was to bring the educational developments 
in India on par with those in most of the advanced countries of 
the west and estimated that this development would need a 
period of 40 years at least ( 1945-1984 ). The people in the 
country felt that this was too long a period and wanted to bring 
about the same development in a much shorter period; and the 
Kher Committee, which reported in 1950, thought it might be 
possible to reach this target in a period of ten years ( 1950-1960 ). 
But even if all the targets expected in the third five year plan 
are reached or even exceeded, it will not be possible to reach 
the goal proposed by the Sargent Plan. It also appears that, even 
if a far more intensive planned development is attempted and a 
much larger allocation of funds is made than what has been 
possible to obtain in the last 14 years, a further period of 15 to 
20 years at least is needed to bring education in India on a par 
with that in the advanced countries. This widening gap between 
I the growing national aspirations on the one hand and the com- 
paratively limited achievements on the other is the first major 
cause of dissatisfaction against the educational developments in 
the post-independence period. 

The second major cause of dissatisfaction against these 
developments is that the main defects of the system, which were 
already noticeable in the British period and which the country 
was anxious to remedy as quickly as possible, still continue to 
dominate the system. For example, the large prevalence of 
wa stage and stagn ation at all stages of education, and particu- 
larly aFfh<T^nmary stage, has not been materially diminished in 
the last 14 years. The s in gle-tra ck system of secondary educa - 
tion, dominated by university entrance, is "as ^ prev'alenftdd% as 
it was before 1947. The poor status of teachers and their inade- 
quate remuneration were the two major defects of the educa- 
tional system before 1947 ; and, in spite of all that has been 
done in the last 14 years, neither the status nor the remunera- 
tion of teachers, particularly at the primary stage, has been 
improved to the desired extent. In the pre-independence period, 
a common charge against the education system was that it re- 
sembled an inverted pyramid in which the development of 
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secondary and higher education was out of proportion with tha; 
of primary. By and large, this criticism is applicable even toda 1 
Other instances can be easily given but are hardly necessary, 
What is said here is enough to show that, from the qualitative 
point of view, there has been no significant improvement in tb 
educational situation during the last 14 years. 

A third cause of dissatisfaction against the education; * 
system is the growing volume of educated unemployment. Or 
of the major objectives of the present system ol education was m 
train persons for services under Government. But this narrch* 
aim did not create any problems so long as the educated persof 
could get a job, either.under Government or in the public sectQ: 
This relationship between the output of the educational systeim 
and the employment opportunities in society came to an end b 
about 1930 and the spectre of educated unemployment ay 
peared on the scene. It was in 1935 that the first Committ ■ 
to study the problem was appointed under the Chairmanship It*: 
the late Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Since then, the problem has 
been examined by a number of Committees, several recomme: e 
dations have been made and some of them have also been acted 
upon. And yet, the extent of the evil is continuously increasirt c 

The phenomenon is really complex and is due to a numb : 
of causes. A small part of it is due to the increasing difficult 
which is experienced in bringing the employer face to face wi ; e 
the right type of employee. This task is now being d; 
charged fairly satisfactorily by the Employment Exchanges whi» ' 
help the employer to get a suitable employee and help tl - 
candidate wanting a job to find employment opportunities sub. 
able for his capacity. A part of unemployment is also due to 
the fact that students are not always rightly advised to choose 
the type of career that would suit them best with the result th -:*.v 
they often become misfits and even ‘unemployable’. This e v ) 
can be circumvented through the provision of educational at. ' 
vocational guidance. During the last 14 years, a fairly wi; ; 
programme of such guidance has been built up, as stated earlii s 
and it is proposed to be expanded in the third Plan. But t 
most important cause of the evil is the failure to relate the pf 
vision of educational facilities, particularly in the seconds) 
schools and colleges of the academic type, to the employme a 
opportunities available in society. These institutions turn C" i: 


,mn : a who are good mostly for the white-collared professions. 
* .!;eic ’ m .selective system of admissions either to secondary 
a acts or < oueges and as there is hardly any effective control on 
Jn increase n the number of such institutions, hundreds and 
Tonsands. of graduates and matriculates are annually coming 
oui oi college^ and secondary schools and creating a glut in the 
tmuffovment market where the increase in the job opportunities 
■ cornoaratively slow. Here the only remedies can be two: (1) 
restricting the output of matriculates and graduates in relation 
* <> the employment opportunities likely to be available; or (2) 
creating employment opportunities to match the output of 
c nera! secondary schools and arts colleges. The first is pro- 
bably more feasible; but it can hardly be adopted in a society 
whose large sections of population were suppressed for centuries 
and ate only now entering the field of secondary and higher 
euueanom The second is more difficult because it is related to 
economic growth and its difficulty has become all the greater 
because of the enormous rise in population. It is because of 
the failure to remedy this imbalance between the output of 
I educational institutions and the employment opportunities avail- 
able, that die evil of educated unemployment is continuously 
increasing in magnitude. 

By far the greatest reason for dissatisfaction against the 
educational developments in the post-independence period is 
the failure, by and large, to reorientate the educational system 
tu the requirements of the new social order which the country 
has decided to create. India has deliberately chosen the demo- 
cratic. way of life and the socialistic pattern of society. If such 
a social order is to be ushered in and stabilised, citizens imbued 
mrh several important values are needed. These would include: 
a love of the motherland combined with a deep insight into its 
'unity in diversity’ ; a catholic and tolerant attitude towards 
others : respect and understanding of a democratic way of life ; 
a love of discipline and a capacity for self-restraint ; an interest 
iu'-'Cienee and the development of a scientific outlook ; a faith 
in rhe dignity of labour and a capacity to work hard and effici- 
ent v and a basic humanism that will scorn all privileges based 
on cade .ace, colour, sex or religion. The relevant questions 
m this con text, therefore, are : What should be the content of - 
c'Tjk ;mi‘ the methods of teaching in order to buildup these 
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values ? How far does the existing system of education help to 
promote them ? To what extent do our admintstmtors and 
teachers show an awareness of these problems and whatim^a&ures 
should be adopted to make them realise the significance ofrthese 
values and to train them in the methods of building }them 
through school programmes ? To what extent do pupils coming 
out of the schools and colleges imbibe these values ? What type 
of a machinery for evaluation should be built into the educa- 
tional system to find out the extent to which the students imbibe 
these values and to reform the contents and techniques of educa- 
tion in the light of the findings from time to time? Any attempt 
to answer questions of this type is a little disturbing. ♦ • 

If these deficiencies of the existing educational’ system; are 
to be remedied and if it is to be reorientated on the desired 
lines, it is obvious that the country will have to spend a much 
larger amount on education than what it does at present, r Mere 
allocation of funds, however, is not enough. What is df far 
greater importance is the development of significant educational 
programmes calculated to produce the type of citizens we need, 
the development of research and a system of continuous selfrevalu- 
ation, the recruitment of competent and devoted persons as 
teachers, the organisation of their training at the highest pos- 
sible level of efficiency, and the creation of conditions in educa- 
tional institutions under which the teachers and students can 
live and work together to the best advantage. This is the 
challenge that faces the country during the next fifteen years* 



